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PREFACE 


Tuis book professes to contain all the Greek poetry 
which has been recovered from papyri; except (1) 
texts already published in other volumes of the Loeb 
Classical Library, (2) texts destined for publication 
in other volumes (e.g. the fragments of Callimachus), 
(8) fragments which are too small and broken to be 
either coherently translatable or—in our opinion— 
worth reprinting here for any other cause. A few 
texts from ostraca and parchment have been included 
for special reasons. The contents therefore exclude 
the fragments of Hesiod, Aleman, Alcaeus, Bac- 
chylides, Timotheus, Herodes and others ; Sappho, 
Pindar and Corinna are sparsely represented ; there 
remain (1) all the papyrus-fragments of Tragedy,? 
(2) all of Comedy, except the greatest part of 


* Texts of importance to the scholar but not yielding a 
sufficiently connected sense to be worth reprinting here 
include among others the following : Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 1, p. 67; P. Oxy. nos. 419, 676, 1823; Cat. Lit. Pap. 
B.M. nos. 51, 53,57; P. Ryl. no.1; P. Hibeh, nos. 10, 11; 
Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, iii. p. 1; Raecolta Lombroso, 
p- 29; P. Vindob. 29779. P.S.I. iii. no. 157 is omitted 
because I can make no sense of it; and I have ventured to 
think that no useful purpose would be served by republishing 
the fragments of Dioscorus of Aphroditopolis. 

> Except the fragment commonly ascribed to Aeschylus, 
Carians (see H. Weir Smyth, Loeb Aeschylus, vol. ii.). 
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Menander, (8) all of Mime (despite its want of poetry), 
(4) a considerable number of fragments in lyric, 
iambic, elegiac and hexameter verse: altogether, 
about four thousand two hundred lines of Greek 
poetry. 

The edition of these texts was originally undertaken 
by Mr. C. H. Roberts, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Engaged in heavier labours he transferred 
the task to me; but not before he had nearly 
completed a catalogue of all fragments to be taken 
from publications up to the summer of 19334; this 
catalogue was seen and so far approved by Hunt 
himself. Mr. Roberts handed to me at the same 
time a book of notes, the result of long and ingenious 
labour on the Tragic and Comic fragments : although 
I started the work again from the beginning, I 
derived great profit from his researches, and here 
express my gratitude. 

The reader will find that the text and translation 
of each piece are preceded by a short bibliography 
and an introductory note. J must briefly explain 
both these and the texts themselves. 

At the head of each text stands a full reference to 
the editio princeps, followed by abbreviated references 
to books, articles, reviews and notes which deal with 
the whole or some part or aspect of the text. These 
little bibliographies do not always aim at complete- 
ness; which, for such pieces as Hypsipyle and Ichneutae 
among others, was beyond both my power and the 
scope of my book. And I have of course excluded 

* The editiones principes referred to in this catalogue are 
seattered over four dozen different books and periodicals, a 
few of which are almost—one or two quite—unobtainable in 


England. I have at last had access to all except the ed. pr. 
of no. 129 (written in Russian, which I cannot read). 
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references to works (especially reviews) which seemed 
to add nothing to the subject. I hope that the 
bibliography often includes all that contributes to 
the elucidation of the text; but I am unhappily 
certain that there must be some, and may be many, 
regrettable omissions. 

The bibliographies are often followed by intro- 
ductory notes, which try very briefly to illuminate 
the texts against their literary and historical back- 
ground, to elucidate their general meaning, to com- 
ment on divers matters of interest’ and importance 
such as authorship, style and date, and to give 
wherever possible—often, I fear, where it was not 
possible—the context of the fragment itself. Such 
notes are unusual in this series of volumes ; but they 
may be justified by the fragmentary nature of the 
texts, which are often difficult to understand with- 
out some preliminary exposition and explanation: 
often enough both text and translation depended on 
matters which are discussed in the introductory note. 
In a few instances the notes do nothing more than 
justify readings in the text or points in the transla- 
tion: that this was necessary, will be admitted freely 
by those who have studied the latest fragments of 
Euphorion, or followed the controversy which rages 
around the Niobe of Aeschylus. These introductions 
were written or revised after perusal of the works 
to which the bibliographies refer; I am therefore 
heavily indebted to those works, however much I 
modify them or go beyond them. 

As for the texts : again, I could not conform to the 
custom of this series, because I could rarely find a 
“received ” text which I might adopt and reprint ; 
I must therefore construct my own. My practice 
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has been to start with the editio princeps as a basis, 
and to embellish it with such modifications as were 
dictated by later research and by my own study.? 
I am not a papyrologist ; consequently it signifies 
little that I have read many of my texts in the original 
papyri, the great majority of them in photographic 
reproductions—most published, others bought and 
borrowed. In my study of some of these texts, 
especially nos. 1, 30 and 121, I had the incomparable 
benefit of Mr. Edgar Lobel’s assistance; those 
familiar with his standards will not need the reminder 
that his assistance in my study by no means implies 
his approval of my result. 

A word about supplements. I began eager to fill 
every gap with flawless fragments of my own com- 
position; I ended with the desire—too late—to 
remove all that is not either legible in the papyrus 
or replaceable beyond reasonable doubt. At the 
eleventh hour, indeed, I expelled handfuls of private 
poetry: yet far too much remains, hard though I 
tried to print nothing which is inconsistent with 
spaces and traces in the papyrus, and to be guided, 
for the sense of my supplements, by certain or 
probable indications provided by the legible text. 

Of my translations I cannot think with any satis- 
faction. The insuperable difficulties of rendering 
Greek poetry into English are in no way mitigated 


@ In publishing the result, I have usually printed what I 
considered to be the best text hitherto produced ; footnotes 
then refer only to divergences from that standard. Such 
basic texts are denoted by asterisks in the bibliographies. 
Where no asterisk appears, it must be understood that for 
special reasons I have been unable to adopt any single text 
as basic ; in such cases, the authors of all supplements, etc., 
are named in the footnotes, 
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when the Greek is a disjointed fragment, often 
obscure and controversial, sometimes highly un- 
poetical. The only purpose which my versions can 
serve is to make it clear how I have understood the 
Greek—if I have made it clear, and if I did under- 
stand it. Had my predecessors (most of them) had 
even this ideal, my task would have been much easier. 
Many of these fragments have not been translated 
before. 

Since October 1939 I have been altogether unable 
to give either the time or the attention necessary 
to a proper reading of the proofs.* But Mr. Roberts 
—equally distracted by new duties—has exercised 
unceasing vigilance. And late, but not too late, 
Professor J. D. Beazley performed a miracle of deep 
and painless surgery on every page: to him above 
all my readers owe whatever state of convalescence 
they may find in this volume; they will never know 
how ill it was before. 

D: Lae: 
October 1940 


* In particular, I have been unable to take account of 
works which were published, or became accessible to me, 
while this book was being printed, e.g. Mette, Supplementum 
Aeschyleum, Berlin, 1939 (p. 31=no. 20, p. 22=no. 35, 
p- 47=no. 1, p. Ti=no. 2); Edmonds, Ifnemos. 1939, 1 
and Schmid, Philol. 93, 413 (=no. 40); Szantyr, Philol. 
93, 287 (=no. 17); Schmidt, Phil. Woch. 59, 1939, 833; 
Collart, Rev. Et. Gr. 52, 1939, 222. Murray, in the intro- 
duction to his Aeschylus (Oxford, 1940) gives a clue to part 
of the contents of the forthcoming volume of Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri. 

The whole of the first edition was destroyed by 
enemy action, and the translator has revised this 
reprint. 

November 1941 
ix 
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Ii throughout in notes =the original papyrus of the text. 

Dates at the head of each piece refer to the age of the 
papyrus (3 B.c., 1 a.p. of course mean “ the third century 
B.c., the first century a.p.,” not the third and first years of 
those centuries). 

Dates in the index of contents refer to the time, certain 
or probable, when the fragments were composed. 

Square brackets [ } enclose letters which are lost in 
lacunae in the original papyrus, conjecturally restored by 
modern scholars. Round brackets ( ) indicate the omission 
in the original of the letters enclosed, either by accident or 
through deliberate abbreviation (as in nos. 77, 113). 

Dots under letters signify that the letters are not certainly 
read ; dots inside brackets represent the approximate number 
of missing letters. A dash (paragraphus) in the text or 
margin of the Greek denotes change of speaker; where a 
speaker’s name appears in brackets, in full or abbreviated, 
it is to be understood that the papyrus has a paragraphus 
in ear or else provides an indication that one must be 
restored. 

Abbreviations of authors’ names and of titles of works 
are chiefly those adopted by the latest edition of Liddell 
& Scott’s Lexicon ; any others will no doubt explain them- 
selves readily, 
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AIZXYAOQZ 
(2 a.v.] NIOBH 


Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la société royale 
@archéologie d’ Alewandrie, no. 28, 1933, p. 108 with Plate. 
Republished ibid. no. 29, 1934, p. 229. See Korte, Hermes, 
68, 1933, 249 and Archiv, xi. 1935, 248; Maas, Gnomon, 9, 
1933, 249 ; Latte, Gdtt. Nachr. 1933, 22; Cazzaniga, Rend. 
Ist. Lomb. 66, 1933, 843; Pfeiffer, Philol. 89, 1934, 1; 
Schadewaldt, Sitzb. Heidelb. 1933-1934, Abh. 3, 1934; Rein- 
hardt, Hermes, 69, 1934, 233 and Sophokles, 1933, p. 246; 
Pickard-Cambridge, Greek Poetry and Life ; Essays pre- 
sented to Gilbert Murray, 106; Rostagni, Riv. di Fil. 62, 
1934, 117; Lesky; Wiener Studien, 52, 1; Schmid-Stahlin, 
Gr. Lit. it. 1934, 117, 2; C.-E. Fritsch, Mewe Fragm. d. 
Aisch. u. Soph., diss. lamb. 1936, 25; Zimmermann, Phil. 
Woch. 57, 743; Kloesel, Hermes, 72, 1937, 466. 


Lam bound to append the following notes in explanation of 
muy text of this desperately diffienlt fragment. 

V.1. Niobe must be the speaker: at least, our Papyrus 
certainly aseribed the lines to her. Reading énowdlovoa 
as it does in v. 7, it must have had a finite tense (first person) 
in the beginning of v. 8, e.g. éxAavea, Otherwise the 
Papyrus could have made no sense at all; and that there 
is no reason whatever to assume. Though éeroydlouca may 
well be an incorrect reading, there is no reason to assume a 
further corruption—to suppose that the intrusion of this 
word, if indeed it is intrusive, destroyed or at all altered the 
general grammar and construction of the sentence. 

5) 


~ 


RESCH Y EUS 
NIOBE [2.0] 


The Papyrus, then, certainly ascribed the lines to Niobe : 
and to my mind, the arguments hitherto brought against the 
ascription are singularly weak :— 

(1) Hesychius quotes v. 7 in the form réxvois Exule tois 
teOvnxdaw: here I agree with Kérte that the third person 
of the verb in this citation is too easily explicable in other 
ways (see Kdrte, Hermes, loc. cit. p. 238) to be a good 
reason for altering our fragment to suit it :—Hesychius is 
clearly paraphrasing, not quoting; hence his imperfect 
tense (which no editor accepts for our fragment) and the 
incompleteness of his line (which he leaves two—or three— 
syllables short).* 

(2) The tone of the speech. Niobe has long been silent, 
sitting on her children’s tomb : when at last she speaks, will 
her utterance be so calm, so gnomic, so philosophical? We 
must answer that we do not know the tone of the speech as a 
whole ; and cannot be certain of that of our own small frag- 
ment. There is nothing cogent in the assertion that the tone 
and spirit of these lines, so far as we apprehend them, are 
such that the Niobe of Aeschylus could not—or even probably 


@ It is quite possible that Hesychius’s citation comes from 
some other part of the same play: repetitions of a striking 
metaphor within one play are a common feature of Greek 
tragedy. 
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would not—have spoken thus. As few scholars make use of 
this argument, I say no more about it. 

(8) Some of those who read émdle, enwdfovca, in v. 7, 
with the meaning ‘‘ sit on eggs,”’ allege that such a metaphor 
in a@ description of Niobe by herself is intolerable. This is 
anyway a matter of opinion. But the argument may be 
ignored by those who believe (as I do) that in the original 
text the offensive metaphor had no place at all. See note 
on v. 7. 

(4) If dvactevdfe[rae is read in v. 1, the question is of 
course settled. But the reading in that place is extremely 
uncertain. So dubious are the traces that the possibilities 
range over avaorevate[ra, avacrevalo[uat, avaorer[e}w of, ava- 
oree}w O[, avacrefe]w e[, avacrevalo[uer. 

(5) If ride in v. 11 refers to Niobe, the reference should 
normally (in Aeschylus) be made about Niobe by another 
person, not by herself: i.e. the pronoun be, 75 is not used 
in Aeschylus to denote the speaker, without further qualifica- 
tion. But since we do not know the meaning or reading of 
that line—since indeed we do not even know whether the word 
in question refers to Niobe at all (v. Lesky, ad loc.)—this 
argument must be dismissed. If, for example, we read 
puxiis] xdpsotpa riod éxas mepplacpevos, the objection dis- 
appears altogether. 

(6) Some scholars have objected that Niobe should not 
lament the loss of her beauty in v. 8: it is an “‘ intolerable 
lapse into sentimentality’ for Niobe to regret the passing 
of her ‘ poor vanished beauty.” But where is the loss of 
Niobe’s beauty mentioned? Not in the Papyrus. Niobe 
may possibly be weeping because of some consequence of her 
beauty ; but so far as our text goes, she is not lamenting 
for the loss or destruction of it. Indeed the beauty may 
even be that of her children, which had proved fatal to them, 
cf. Parthenius 33 eis épw ddixopevgv Anrtot wept kaMurenvias, 
and Pearson’s note on Soph. fr.448—in one version, evidently, 
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the beauty of the children was an essential element in the 
story. However that may be, it is certain that Niobe’s pride 
in her own beauty was an important factor (Ovid, Metam. 
vi. 181 and Lesky, loc. cit. p. 2): so Niobe may be weep- 
ing not the destruction of her beauty, but the consequences 
of it. 

Ve. 1-4. Niobe cannot say, without some qualification, 
that she does nothing but mourn her father (or, mourns 
nobody but her father).—She must have mourned her children 
first. No doubt the preceding lines made vv. 1-4 easily 
intelligible—Niobe, having mourned her children, turns for 
a moment at the end of her speech to consideration of her 
father, who will be heart-broken when he learns these events.— 
Tagree with Lesky in his supposition that Tantalus does not 
know what has happened : he is coming in the hope of finding 
a happy daughter and grandchildren—he will find the one in 
mourning and the others buried. Well may Niobe, having 
abundantly lamenied her children’s fate, exclaim on the eve 
of Tantalus’s arrival “‘ Long have I mourned my children, 
and now I only mourn Tantalus, who will be distraught 
through this calamity.”’ The conclusion of the first line cannot 
be restored with certainty (see above). To dvacrevdlopa 
(or dvaorevdlera) there is the considerable objection that 
the middle form is being specially invented for this passage. 
In Soph. Eurypylus, ed. pr., fr. 5 col. 1 line 15, ¢orevdfero 
is read, and the first editors called it a middle ; but there ts 
nothing to show that it is not a passive. We may quote such 
rarities as orévopa: Eur. Ba. 1372, peracrévopa: Med. 996, 
peraxdaiopa: Hee. 214; but it is not certain that these 
are adequate parallels for a verb in -dlw. And we must 
already accept sufficient oddities in this mysterious piece 
without creating more. For instance 8dvra in v. 2. It 
seems to equal éxdévra. Half a dozen apparent parallels can 
be quoted ; but (as Schadewaldt observes) in all of them (e.g. 
Med. 288) the context assists the meaning of Sotva greatly, 
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—whereas here it does not so (though possibly the preceding 
lines assisted it). 

In vv. 2-4 I construe : «is ofov Biov 6 DoiBos tov Tavradov 
e€wxeure. 

V. 5. rotm{rletuov would be preferable here to rovm- 
[r]éppcov if only it were the likelier reading—partly to avoid 
yet another peculiarity (the use of 76 émréppiov as a noun), 
partly because the sense is more powerful and explicit. But 
rovm[r|eppuov is the likelier reading of the Papyrus. 

V. 6. tpiratjov is highly praised, and may be correct. 
To call it “‘ an absolutely certain supplement ” is uneritical. 
We do not after all know exactly how many days Niobe sat 
there. (Unless we require no more evidence than a variant 
reading in a Life of Aeschylus.) 

Vv. 7-8. The most reasonable solution of the difficulties 
here seems to be this :—the original reading was éxwalovoa, 
and it meant “crying ad,” ie. mourning. For this, the 
easier reading énodlovoa was later substituted (for such 
alterations in the text of Aeschylus, v. Quintilian w. 1. 66). 
The sources of Hesychius, who paraphrases érwle, read én- 
walovoa and mistakenly interpreted it as émKxalnpern rois 
wots. 

Vv. 10-13. The great objection to giving these lines to 
e.g. the Chorus is that this device does not remove the difficulty 
which prompted it—the apparent awkwardness of connexion, 
especially of the wév and S€. And the difficulty itself may 
not seem very great, especially if the supplement pdrny is 
removed from v. 10. Read e.g. aidbis in its place, and the 
piece runs smoothly enough. V.9 is the gnome which rounds 
off the description of Niobe’s present sufferings and attitude 
(vv. 1-8). Then comes a move forward to another theme: 
“ Tantalus will soon be here; meantime I will tell you the 
origin of these sufferings which you have just observed.” 


AESCHYLUS 


V. 11. The end of this line is mysterious. zeda[, net 
negp[,° is the reading at the end according to ed. pr. And 
even if this were not so, such a line as (e.g. Cnrav)] Képsotpa 
tide Kai redp[acpévos is not very good. Kai medaloperwv 
(fron kdpeves) is no better ; tav wepacpévww is required, and 
we have already tolerated or introduced sufficient oddnesses. 
Rather than endure either of these, I would read (e.g. én’ 
dy) |xdpuctpa rHo8’ éxas redalopevos (from patvoua).? It is 
by no means certain that rjode could not be used by Niobe 
with reference to herself; though it would be one more 
oddness introduced into the text. 

V. 12. piv tiva, not piviv twa, should be read, to avoid 
producing a line without a caesura. 

V. 19. For the beginning of this, we read that GX’ of péev 
is ““ certainly too long,” but (in the same breath) adN of yap 
“ fits the space.” I imagine that this is a mere oversight ; 
it is of course impossible to estimate differences so nicely in 
this Papyrus. 

V. 20. At the end, [evxpakiav is warmly praised by some, 
not despite the adjacent «bd npdccovres but because of it. I 
agree with those who find the repetition offensive ; e.g. [6ABou 
xpi would be better; but the mot juste remains to be 
found. 

V. 21. Lobel advises me that xaddo[revpuan is at least 
as probable as the singular, if the reference is to the beauty 
of the children. And it is equally possible that some case of 
xdAuo[ros should be read. 


® Aesch. fr. 438 N. zedpacpevos: rapeckevacpevos cis rd 
¢pacbivat, mpocextixny Exwv Stdvocave AioxvAos: this is said to 
make zme¢p[acpevos “ certain’ here, despite the evidence of 
II; I know of no evidence for the connexion of the two 
passages. > Or, if we¢p[ is—despite ed. pr.—possible: 
Yuyis| copcorpa tid éxas me¢placpevos. 
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—— vov] otdey ef py marép’ avacter[ 

Tov] dovra kai dvoavra Tavrddov Piiav 

ets ol lov eEeixethev dAipevov Biov 

MoiB]os- Kaxod yap mvedpa mpooB| dare]. 

dd[pots. 

adrai] 8 dpare tovm[r]éppuov ydpou’ 5 

Tpitatlov iuap 76vd’ éedynpevn tadov 

TeKvots emmdlovoa Tots reOvndow 

éxAalvoa tv TaAawav etiopdov guy. 

Bpotols kaxebeis & oddev arr et pa) oxid. 
avis] pev n&eu detpo Tavrddov Bro. 10 

= ee: ] KOpuoTpa Tide Kal regal 

DoiBos] dé piv tia depwv "Audio 

m™pdppt|Cov aikds eCepvMacev yevlos, 

éya mplos tpas, ob rap éore Svadpovels, 

AdEw'] Geds pév airiav der Blpotots 15 

étav Kalk@oar SHpa Trapmjdn[y Oédye- 

Téws Olé Ovyrov dvra xP?) Tov eK bea 

o\Bov 7 JeptoreMovra pe} Opacveropleiv. 

ot 0° aiev] <b mpdooovres otmor 7Amoav 


mimtovlres exyeiv Nv €xoval = 20 
i eee A ? a 
KavTH ylap e€apbetoa KadAdol 
1 e.g. dvaoréve Exw, dvactevdtopat. 2 Ed. p 3 
Schadewaldt. 4 Beginning D, Les aa Latte. 


5 Schadewaldt. 6 E. Wolff. 7 réxvois from Hesychius: 
exotuwlovea II, corr. Immisch, Kloesel, from Hesychius 


(2 a.v.] AIKTYOYAKOI 


Ed. pr. *Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la société royale 
@archéologie d’ Alerandrie, no. 28, 1933, p. 115 with Plate; 
ibid. no. 29, 1934, p. 247; Mfdlanges Bidez, ii. 1934, p. 66. 
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Nrose. Now I only mourn my father, strong 
Tantalus, who begot me and gave me forth in 
marriage; to such a life without a haven has he 
been driven aground by Phoebus; the high winds of 
calamity assault our house. Your own eyes behold 
my wedding’s end: three days already sitting here 
upon the tomb, moaning above my children dead, I 
mourn the misfortune of their beauty. Man brought 
to misery is a shadow, nothing else. 

Strong Tantalus will presently come hither, ... 
So now, the anger of Phoebus against Amphion, 
wherefore he has destroyed his house with outrage, 
root and branch, I will expound to you—you are not 
enemies. God first creates a fault in man, when He 
is minded utterly to ruin his estate. Man must 
attend meantime to the good fortune that God gives 
him, and guard his lips from insolence. They whose 
turn it is to prosper never think that they shall 
stumble and spill forth the (welfare) of to-day. Vor 
see, I too, exultant in the beauty . . . 





(ézwle). S Lobel. 9 Eduard Fraenkel. 10 
Daw. P: 11 Perhaps emi dy]xopzotpa riod’ éxas meda- 
[opévos, or tuyis] xopsotpa rijcd" éxas wedp[acpevos. 13-15 
Ed. pr. 15-16 From Plato, Resp. ii. 380 a. 17 réws 
D. L. P. 17-18 &« Oedv ed. pr., dABov Latte. 19 
Lesky. 20 Lobel. 21 xaAorevpar: ed. pr., -pact 


Lobel : or some form of xé\uoros. 


DICTYULCI (2 a.n.] 


See Korte, Hermes, 68, 1933, 267 and Archiv, xi. 1935, 249; 
Goossens, Chron. d’Egypte, 19, 1935, 120; Vitelli-Norsa, 
Papiri Greci ¢ Latini, xi. 1935, no. 1209, p. 97; Fritsch, 
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Neue Fragm. d. Aisch. u. Soph., diss. Hamb. 1936, 7; 
Pfeiffer, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 1938, 2, p. 3; Schmid-Stahlin, 
Gr. Lit. vii. 1, 2, 1934, p. 262; Zimmermann, Phil. Woeh. 
57, 541. 

Fragment of the prologue of a Satyric drama. Danae and 
Perseus arrive at the shore of Seriphus enclosed in a chest. 


[? aixrrz] €uvfK[as; 

évvjKa: [ 

[a1.] 7¢ cou dvdAdcow; | 

—— et mov Oaddoons | 

[at.] donpa: Actos aév[t0s 5 

— 8épxov vuv és Kxev[Oudva rovde aAnaiov. 

[a1.] xat 51 SédopKa rH.6e7[ 
éa: ri 6@ 708° elvar; mdTepa [wdvTioy Tépas, 
ddirawav } Cbyawav } Kfltos, BAérw; 
dvat Idcedov Zed 7° evalAr’, olov 7dd¢€ 10 
[S]@pov Baddoons méumer’ [eAmidos mépa. 

—— [ri] oor Oaddoons Sixrvov d[@pov aréyer; 
[aledux[iwrja: 8 wore dayvol 

(Here follow fragments of tro lines) 

— JeoTe rovpyov od xwpel mpdow. 
[kat 81 Blony tornps totcd’ Wypacw: 15 
[tod- mJdvres yewpyoi deire KapmedAooKddor, 
[Borip tle mousy 7 €t tis €or [élyxwpios, 
[dpaAlol te Kado [wav adut]pdrwv Ebvos, 
[dypas Bapetas rHo8’] évavtwwrdtyns 





[nuty Evvarrect’] 20 
6 rov8e wAnaiov D. L. P. 9 «[zos Lobel. 10 olov 


rode D. L. P. 11 End D. L. P. 12 Schadewaldt. 
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They are caught in the fishing-net of Dictys, who is one of the 
two speakers in our fragment (the word Aixzw, probably 
a proper name, oceurs in fr. b 2, ed. pr. Hyginus 63. 3: 
Dietys was the name of the fisherman who found the chest). 
In vv. 16 sqq. the Chorus of fishermen is summoned to help 
bring the heavy load to shore. 


? Dicrys. You understand .. .? 

—— [| understand. .....* 

Dicrys. What are you asking me to watch . . .? 
Incase ...ofthesea.... 

Dicrys. Not a sign ; the sea’s a millpond. .. . 
Look now at this hollow, this one near me. 

Dicrys. All right, I’m looking. . . . 

Good Lord, what are we to call this? A sea- 
monster? A grampus, or a shark, or a whale ? 
Poseidon and Zeus of Ocean, a fine gift to send up 
from the sea to unsuspecting mortals ! 

(Tragically) What gift of Ocean does your 
net conceal? Covered with seaweed like .. . 


(Here follow fragments of tro lines) 


. . the job’s not getting on. Listen, I'll raise a 
hue and cry :—Hatto! Farmers and ditchers, here, 
all of you! Herdsmen and shepherds, anyone in 
the place! Coastfolk and all you other seadogs! 
Help us take hold of this catch, it’s heavy and it 
pulls against us. . . 














13 Beginning D. L. P. and Goossens simultaneously: end ? 
Saipolvos xdpa | TAavxov, cf. Plato, Resp. 611 v. 16 tov 
Beazley (extra metrum, like €c v. 8). 17-20 Pfeiffer. 


LO®OKAHE 
[2 a.v.] AXAIQN “YYAAOTOS 


Ed. pr. Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, 
p. 64,1907, Plate III. See *Pearson, Fragments of Sophocles, 
i. p. 94; Hunt, F.7.P.; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, 
iii. 78; Kérte, Archiv, v. 1913, 565; Wecklein, Siézb. 
Minchn. Akad. 1909, 13; Diehl, Suppl. Soph. 29 ; Srebrny, 
Journ. d. Minist. fiir Volksaufkldrung, N.S. 48, 1913, 523; 
Fromhold-Treu, Hermes, 69, 1934, 333; Webster, Bull. 
Rylands Library, 1938, 22, 2, p. 543; Schubart, Pap. Graec. 
Berol. Plate 30b, Text xxiv. 


The following is the outline of the legend on which this play 
was based :—Telephus (born by Auge to Heracles in Arcadia) 
succeeded Teuthras as king of Mysia, where the Greeks 
landed by accident (having lost their way) while sailing 
against Troy. During a conflict between Greeks and 
Mysians, Achilles wounded Telephus. The Greeks departing 
From Mysia were scattered by a tempest: and reassembled 
in Argos, where they prepared a second expedition against 
Troy. Now Telephus, who had been advised by Apollo that 
his painful wound could be healed by none but its author, 
came to the Greek army at Argos in search of Achilles. There 
were obstacles to be overcome ; but in the end Achilles healed 
Telephus, who in return guided the Greck fleet to Troy. 

Of the course of Sophocles’ play we know— 

(1) From fr. 144 N. :—a roll of the assembled Achaeans 
was called early in the play; and it probably transpired 
that Achilles was absent. 
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GATHERING OF THE ACHAEANS 
{2 a.p.] 


(2) From our fragment and from the story as a whole :— 
Telephus arrives, eager to be treated by Achilles. It is likely 
that he offers his services as guide in return for reconciliation 
with Achilles. This offer the Greeks decline, perhaps because 
they think that Telephus is a foreigner (possibly an oracle 
had said “no foreigner shall be your guide’). It then 
appears that Telephus is after alla Greek by parentage ; and 
his offer is accepted. It remains therefore only to persuade 
Achilles to heal Telephus and to accept him as quide: this is 
to be done through the mediation of Odysseus, portrayed as a 
diplomatic go-between. It is clearly expected that Achilles 
will prove difficult. The sequel can only be inferred from 
the legend : Achilles was persuaded to heal Telephus with rust 
from the spear which wounded him, and to consent to his 
appointment as guide. 

In our fragment, Telephus (addressed in the vocative case, 
v. 3) has just left the scene, having been accepted as guide for 
the fleet, which prepares to sail presently. Achilles enters, 
and is waylaid by Odysseus. 

So much is clear enough : but I do not understand the part 
which Achilles played. Why is he expected to prove an 
obstacle? And especially, how is it that he expects to sail at 
once? Either he does not know (or does not consider) that a 
guide is necessary ; or he has already appointed some other 
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The first alternative is posstble but unlikely : he was 


a member of the previous expedition, and therefore knows the 
disadvantage of sailing without a guide. In the second 
alternative, it is impossible (only for want of evidence) to 
identify the guide upon whom his choice had fallen (it could 
hardly be himself: if he was a sifficient pilot, how could he 
explain his failure on the occasion of the first expedition ?). 


[xo.] 7 vorlov 7] Ceddp[olio diva 


mrép[er T]pwiadas axras. 

ov Te m[ndlaAtwr mapedped|_ wv] 

dpdoclis Tat] Kata mpa&(0)pa[v] 

ev0ds “I[Ato]u amépov 5 
’Atpe[dav ¢]déo8ar. 

ce yap TelyleGris jyiv, 

“EAAds, ot[y]i Muoia, trike 

vavrav avy tur 61) Oedv 

Kal TeuTTHp aAiwy epeTUav. 10 


Fal ‘ \ ‘ t i BN \ 
AXIAAF[ TS] pov Kat GU KQtVOS TOVTLAS aro x0oves 


OA. 


AX. 


OA. 
AX. 


news, Oducced; mod att avAdoyos Pidwv; 

tt perder’; od xphv Havyov Ketabar z[o]da. 

Soxel otparevev Kat péAer Tots ev TéAe 

7a8°: év SéovTt 8 AAVes, @ wat IInAdws. 15 

od pry én axrtats y’ eort Kwaypys aTparés, 

obr ody émAitns eEerdlerar mapa. 

GAN’ attixa: amevdew yap ev Kapa. xpewv. 

alet mor earé vwyedreis Kal peArere, 

pyoes & Exacros pupias Kab7pevos 20 

Réyer, 76 8? epyov [ov]Sapo8 mopeverar. 

Klay]@ wev as opaltje Spay Eroos wv 

yiklw, otpards te M[vp]ucddv, Kat arev- 
alopa 


[ra t]a@v “Azpeda[y od pevwr] pedAdjpara. 
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This play (produced sometime before Euripides’ Telephus 
in 438 B.c.) was the third of Sophocles’ trilogy on the subject 
of Telephus (see esp. the inscription from Aexone—or Halae 
Aexonides—ineluding the sentence LodoxdAijs ediSacxe TyA€- 
¢eav ; Fromhold-Treu, loc. cit. p. 32). The first two 
plays were Aleadae (see Fromhold-Treu, ibid. p. 326) and 
Mysians (ibid. p. 329). It is possible that the anonymous 
Fragment on p. 140 comes from our play. 


Cuorvs. . . . a swift wind from south or west shall 
speed us to the shores of Troy ; you, seated at the 
rudder, ‘shall show the sailor at the prow, for him 
to see, a passage for the sons of Atreus straight to 
Ilium. The land of Tegea—Hellas, not Mysia— 
brought you to the light to be our sailor, surely by 
the favour of a god, and escort of our oars over the sea. 

Acuitt. Odysseus! You too, but lately come 
from your island home? Where are our comrades 
gathered ? Why are you all delaying? This is no 
time to rest our feet at ease. 

Opyss. It is resolved, the army sails; the com- 
manders attend to it. Son of Peleus: you are come 
in the hour of need. 

Acwitt. Yet I see no bands of oarsmen on the 
beach, nor of soldiers present to answer the call. 

Opyss. It shall be presently. Man’s haste should 
be as the time requires. ; 

Acuity. Ever idle and delaying! Each one of you 
sits and makes a thousand speeches, and the work 
progresses nowhere! Myself, as you see, am here 
and ready for action, I and my army of Myrmidons ; 
I shall sail without waiting for the Atridae’s tardiness. 

94 Suppl. D. L. P.,-ef. 7.4. 818, Aeschin. Ctes. § 72: for 


$7 
the form ’Azpeddav in iamb. trim., r. P. Petr. i. 3. (2) pave 
"Arpeday. 
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[2 a.v.] EYPYIIYAOS 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1175, p. 86, 
Plates III, IV. See *Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. i. 146; 
Korte, Archiv, v. 1913, 563; Pickard-Cambridge, New 
Chapters, iii. 82 ; Milne, Cat. Tits Pap. B.M, no. 66 ; Diehl, 
Suppl. Soph. p. 21; Brizi, Aegyptus, 8, 1927, 3 (and litera- 
ture, ibid. p. 3,n.); Reinhardt, Sophokles, p. 235. 


The authorship of Sophocles is suggested by the coincidence 
of fr. 5. 4. 9 (ed. pr.) with a fragment attributed to Sophocles 
(on a theme evidently the same as that of our fragments) by 
Plutarch, De cohib. ira 10, p. £58 >. The attribution is sup- 
ported by the style of the fragments, and by the relation of I 
to the Ichneutae papyrus (see ed. pr., pp. 86-87). It is clear 
from the lines themselves that the play was concerned with 
the death of Eurypylus (cf. vv. 26-28, Priam mourns the son 
of Telephus, i.e. Eurypylus) who was slain in a duel with 
Neoptolemus (Homer, Od. xi. 519). That Sophocles wrote a 
play entitled Kurypylus is not certain, but had already been 
inferred by Tyrwhitt from Plutarch, loc. cit., ef. Weil, Rev. 
Et. Gr. iti. 343: a play with that title is mentioned by Aris- 
totle, Poet. 23, 1459 b 6. 

The story on which this play was based was probably as 


[xo.] . . . émet Krnotov ppevav etédus. 

[Azt.] é Saipov ®@ Svodapov oi @ Keipas [elpe. 

[xo.] dyxo8 mpoceimas, o0 yap exTos E€oTws 
ovpet 57 dipoav. 

[axt.] emomdoer Sika pe. 

[xo.] Sika, vai. 

[Axt.] GAN’ as Tayior’ apioTa. 





@ It is not proved, for a line ending x]aAxéwy omAwy may 
not be unique: but the coincidence is striking. 
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EURYPYLUS (2 4-p.] 


follows :—Priam sent to his sister Astyoche (wife of Telephus 
and mother of Eurypylus) a golden vine, given to Laomedon 
(or Tros) in compensation for the rape of Ganymede ; hoping 
thus to persuade her to send her son forth to fight against the 
Greeks at Troy. She sent him; and he performed many 
heroic deeds before he was slain in a duel by Neoptolemus. 

In our fragments, Astyoche laments the death of her son in 
dialogue with the Chorus. There follows immediately the 
concluding portion of a Messenger’s speech, relating the 
sequel of the death of Eurypylus. Evidently this ’AyyeAia 
was strangely divided into two parts, separated by a short 
dialogue between Astyoche and the Chorus. The presence of 
the Mysian queen at Troy is less surprising since we know 
that she and her sisters were among the women taken captive 
after the fall of Troy (Tzetz. Lycophr. 921, 1075). The 
further course of the play is unknown, but probably included 
lamentation and preparation for the burial of Eurypylus. 
In the first part of his divided speech, the Messenger narrated 
the duel of Eurypylus and Neoptolemus. Beyond this all is 
uncertain. (See Brizt, loc. cit. : the scene of the action is 
Troy, probably in front of Priam’s palace ; Priam himself 
was probably one of the actors ; Neoptolemus was certainly 
not.) 


Cuorus. . . . now that you have wandered from 
your proper wits. 

Astyocue. O spirit, O spirit of sorrow, O my 
destroyer ! 

Cuorvus. Face to face you speak to him, he stands 
not far away, he draws and drags you. 

Astyocue. Justice will catch me! 

Cnorus. Justice, aye ! 

AstyocHe. Soonest is best ! 
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[xo.] éé: 
rt prcoper, ti AeEomev; 
[azr.] tis obxt TOULOY | ev dixat Bade? Kdpa; 10 


[xo.] Saino € EKxepev ev dikat ae Sato. 

fast.] 4 KdpBeBaor tov [vJenpov mpos Tat KalK] ae 
yererr’ exlolvres a[dp|ov “Apyetou Bia; 

[arr.] ovK €s TocovTov 7ABov wor ereyxavfeliv, 
ere AAGLopa Kow[oly nyevea]ucvo 15 
éxew[t]o vexpot tv[7]Oov [a]AAjAwy dro, 

6 pev d[a]Kn tdo°, 6 de [ro] aay [alolyn- 
dvjas 


Alupny Ayal av dis t]oan[y juccopelvos. 
HY x HY 9 fe 
(Fragments of inelve lines) 


[rolaita moAAB[v Avypolv épp[d]Gex oropa* 
[w]oAAn dé awvdav [aoA]Aa 8 "lorp{elaviswy 20 
voy yurarKkdv dvd| po}s €ppim7[a|Cero 

(yépas favdvtos, ota mpooedepov Dpvyes) 
vexpa@t dddvres ofddjév WheAlo]vpevere. 

68 api mAcvpais Kat odayatar [K]etuevos 
mat|np| “ev ov, maTpana & e€avdl@lv enn 25 
IIpilapos] ékAase tov Téxvwv dpatpova, 

rov [mjatoa Kal yépovra Kat vear[taly, 

tov ovte Muaov ovre Tnrddov [xalAdr, 

GAN ws dutevoas attds exxadovulev]os- 
olor Téxvov mpovduKa o eoyaTyly exw 30 
Mpvéiv peyiorny (7°) eAvidwy owr[npialv. 
xpovov Eevwleis od pakpov m[oA]A@v Kakav 


11 ov Seeds It, corr. Roberts, ef. vv. 5-6. 12 Kae 
(ae Tis 17 S[-Jenrés: II. 22 Supplied ex grat, 
by Pearson, to fill a presumed lacuna of one line in II. 
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Cuorus. Alas! What shall we say, what shall we 
sayy? 

oe Whose hand were unrighteous, if he 
shall smite this head ? 

Cuorus. A spirit has destroyed you—it is just—a 
spirit. 

Astvocue. Are they trampling him with violence, 
do the Argives loudly mock his corpse, to crown this 
evil ? 4 

Messencer. Not so far they went, as to mock him 
with insult. The dead had fought the common strife ; 
their bodies ® lay just apart one from the other—one 
with but a few wounds, the other all shamefully 
disfigured twice as much by Achaean swords. . . . 


(Fragments of twelve lines) 


So rose the mournful clamour from many lips. 
And many a linen robe, and many that Istrian women 
weave were thrown upon him (in honour of his death, 
such garments as the Phrygians brought) and gave 
unto the corpse that had no benefit of them. And 
Priam, prostrate about his wounded body, not father 
he, yet with a father’s words bewept the kinsman of 
his sons: calling him boy and man and elder ‘—no 
Mysian, no child of Telephus, but his own son, so did 
he invoke his name:—‘‘O my son, whom I have 
betrayed! though in you I found the last and greatest 
salyation of my hopes for Phrygia! Not many days 
our guest, yet manifold the sorrow whose memory 

® For this (doubtful) rendering of these difficult lines, see 
Pearson ad loc. > Those of E'nrypylus and one of his 


earlier victims; see Pearson. ¢ i.e. E. combined the 
best qualities of different ages—son, warrior and counsellor, 





32 The last word in this line is preserved in a small scrap of 
papyrus published in P. Oxy. xvii. (2081 b 2). 
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pynpny mapetets TIS AeAcrpwev ors “A[pews, 
60° otte Méurfw]v otire Lal prjdwv more 


alév]0n mlonolals Klataep atyl[unrav aKpor 


[e. 200 a.p.] ZKYPIOI 


Ed. pr. Hunt, P. Oxy. xvii. 1927, no. 2077, p. 30. See 
Korte, Archiv, x. 1932, 48; *Pfeiffer, Philol. 88, 1933, 1 (he 
first identified the play, observing that fr, 511 N. coincides 
with part of this fragment); Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. ii. 
p- 191; Fritsch, Newe Fragm. d. Aisch. u. Soph., diss. Ham- 
burg, 1936, 445 Zimmermann, Phil. Woch. 57, 747. 


The course of the action is highly uncertain. In general, 


(2) 





4 movrévautat THY TaAaTWpwv BpoTadv] 
ols obre Saipwy otre Tis Ovntdyv yéepwr] 
mAovTov mot av veiperev abiav yapw.| 
Aerrats emt pomaicw éeumodds pjaxpas 
det mapappizrovres] of troAddO|opor 

} ’owoav axéepdavjay 7) didAecav. 

Opus be Bavpate| TE Kamae) Bpotous, 
ovs xpi) Kat” Huap] yeupl tHe SvoTAHpove 
PE Ss ic Ba qol|povvew Biov. 


(0) (Fragments of nine lines) 





clév: zt S[pdow; Kdpa tAnGiov Prérw 
a lad af > i mn gee ‘J é f 
vov wav, katd€[ew 8 adtix’ eAmilovei ww, 
motors "Aya Kal [ovvwpdryr otpaTau: 
| a La > ” ~ if 
av edAaBetas iy aly 0Gccov 70da 
Kabeiper - ex THo(d ) dup|exdpovos x8ovos 
mpos dvdpa XadAKcwdor|ra, matpaov E€vov, 
vatovrd ov KevOudv[as EdBoitdos xfovds. 
20 
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you will bequeath to those whom War has left: 
causing such lamentations as never Memnon nor 
Sarpedon, though foremost of fighters, . . . 


SCYRIANS [e. 200 .p.] 


the play dealt with the bringing of Neoptolemus to Troy from 
Scyros. Odysseus and Phoenix were perhaps the Greek 
envoys. Perhaps there was a plot contrived by Lycomedes 
and Deidameia to frustrate their designs upon Achilles’ son. 
See further Pfeiffer, Pearson, loc. cit. 


TruLy are mariners counted among unhappy mor- 
tals !—to whom neither god nor man however full of 
riches can ever give their due reward! Too slender 
the chance whereon they ever risk their distant 
enterprise, amid disasters, whether they save or lose 
their profit. Yet I revere and praise him whose 
long-suffering hands must provide a liv elihood from 


day to day. . 
——_— of nine lines) 


Well now: what must I do? Behold, the seas 
on every side abound with Greek vessels and con- 
federate army, hoping to carry him home without 
delay : for guard against them, let us begone with 
all speed from this sea-girt land to a man, his father’s 
friend, Chaleodon, who dwells somewhere in the 





1-6=Nauck fr. 511. 2 bev vepey MSS., Corrupt: 

puédwv Pfeiffer: text Meineke. TDs, aes 8 

Pfeiffer. 10-12 D. L. P. 13 D. L. P. after Korte 

ps ge 708a). 14 Pfeiffer : rhs II, riod’ Fritsch. 
D. L. P. after Korte (zazpixev Eévov). 16 Hunt. 
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’ ~ vats € cal 
Kel trAods €0° yyuds wet{, 
ros bl > -m rd 3 ¢ gt a 
Kathy avnyé & atros os yl 


[2 Ete] INAXO® SATYPIKOZ 


lid. pr. Hunt-Smyly, Tebtunis Papyri, iii. 1, 1933, p. 3, 
no, 692, PlateI, See Kirte, Archiv, xi. 1935, 252 ; Schmidt, 
Phil. Woceh. 1934, 1302; Fritsch, Neue Fragm. d. Aisch, u. 
Soph., diss. Hamb. 1936, 33; *Pfeiffer, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 
1938, 2, 23 (to this I am especially indebted, though I have 
not followed Pfeiffer’s text in all details). See further 
Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. i. p. 197. Fragments of II too 
small for inclusion here reveal the new words aopmadopos 
(‘‘ wearing a brooch’), offojae (“lament”). 


The ascription of this text to Sophoeles is not absolutely 
certain (see Korte, p. 253): but Pfeiffer has shown it to be 
probable, in the course of his commentary (e.g. pp. 46-47, 
67-59). 

The scene of the action of Sophocles’ Inachus was probably 
the Argolis. Fr. (a) below is preceded by fragments whieh 
reveal adpiyyo[s ]5é Ava, a]rafpod, tHv [ . . Jow Bowlv: hence 
it is likely that the speakers are near or among the cattle- 
herds of Inachus. 

From this text I (following Pfeiffer, to a certain extent) 
make the following inferences about the course of the action of 
this Satyric play :-— 

(a) Zeus sent Hermes to procure for him Io, who has been 
transformed into a cow and is guarded by Argus. Hermes 
demands her surrender from Inachus (father of Io), whose 
refusal leads to a quarrel. Inachus is obdurate: Hermes 
departs with his mission unaceomplished, but threatening to 
return: the Chorus is summoned to form an additional pro- 
tection for To. [The quarrel between Hermes and Inachus 
certainly oceurred early in the play, Pfeiffer, p. 56.) 
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glens of Euboea. If the voyage still . . . the same 
one brought him hither and took him home . . . 


INACHUS [2 B.c.] 


(b) Hermes returns, wearing the Cap of Hades, which 
renders him invisible: thus he may elude the Chorus and 
the myriad eyes of Argus, whom he will lull to slumber with 
the music of a shepherd's pipe: he enters playing the pipe. 
The Chorus is alarmed, but confident that Hermes will fail 
again.—They tell him, he will try in vain a second time: 
the first failure was of course his earlier dismissal by Inachus 
(cf. v. 22 ad). 

The further course of the action is quite uncertain : except 
that Hermes succeeded in disposing of Argus. The play may 
have ended with the departure of Io on her travels ; or with 
a reconciliation between Zeus and Hera, and the liberation of 
Io (iris certainly appeared and conversed with Hermes : 
perhaps she was a messenger of peace, Pfeiffer, p. 56). 

Frs. (b) and (c) come from consecutive columns. The 
position of fr. (a) ig quite uncertain ; I have placed it before 
the others, because the sequence of events seems to demand it. 
We have two scenes.—{1) A quarrel between Hermes and 
Inachus: Hermes, who is not yet invisible, clearly comes 
with a command from Zeus, and clearly comes in vain. 
(2) Hermes enters invisible, and the Chorus says ‘‘ you will 
fail again”: both this observation of the Chorus, and the 
change from visibility to invisibility—from direct to deceitful 
methods—suygest to me that the former scene must precede, 
and explain, the latter. 

I agree with Pfeiffer (p. 55) in rejecting the common 
inference from fr. 279 (Pearson) that the transformation of 
To into a cow actually occurred in the course of this play. 
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~ ud / re 
(a) [EPMHS ] taira: py rA€Enus TAEw. 
[iNAxoz GAN’ adOis ef]aov Znvos aidéa AaTpi[v. 
[epMHE dis obtos od] mdpeatw “Ivayen Adyfos. 
[inaxoz Atos wepuxws] dAtyov icyvers oulws. 
= . a ~~ 
(6) [xopoz ZarrPaNn] woAd toAuidpidas 5 
OTs Ode TpoTEpOv 
dvop’ €d ce Opoei, 
A 3 4 
zov *Aiwoxvveas 
4 bid € , 
axdtov d(B)porov drat. 
[xo. a7] tov Atos pev otv epwrewy alyyle- 
ov, peeyay TpOXW, 10 
[xo. B)] (<—) _ ei[x]Jaoar amapeorw “Epuny 
‘ ‘ ) , 
»  m[po]s ta oa podypara, 
a A mW > 3 a ia a? 
fxoun4] abrov ovta o° adrov ds prot Seip 
_ avéotpeev 7000" 
‘ , ww \ 4 
[xo. a] devrépovs movovs EoiKas mplv pv- 
gai Kevovs €AGv. 
7? > cad 
x[opox] w7* €(t)copars; 
IQ? ot 
fets Tov ato} 70d éyew. 15 
pravia tade KAvev. 
‘ ‘ = fo tJ 
ov yap ovv, Zed, Aoywv 
Kakos €f TioTEws" 
80 dyn OeoPraBl 
(c) [xo.] YubupaGv pdr’ aiodraly. 20 
—— navra pnxavas 76 Aiov, ws [7d Xioddov, 
yevos. 
— 7 pa raya Atos ad, 
—— Atos dpa Adtpis ode; 














9-4. Beginnings Dia: dialogue between H. and I. 
recognized by Pfeiffer. 6 wporepav Korte, zporepev edd. 
9 dBporov Fritsch, Pfeiffer: dporov II. 15 es may be 
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(a) Hermes. . . . Say no more ! 

Ivacuus. I say again, the devil take the lackey of 
Zeus ! 

Hermes, No Inachus shall say that twice ! 

Inacuus. You may be son of Zeus, but you're still 
a weakling. ... 


(6) Cuorus. Wise, very wise is he who utters here 
your name aright before you tell him!* The un- 
earthly darkness of the Cap of Hades ® hides you. 
The prince of footmen, the messenger of the 
amours of Zeus, 

It’s a fair guess that you are Hermes from 
the sound you make, 

Hermes himself, yes, Hermes, who has turned 
back toward us. 

It’s not the last futile errand you'll be running 
before you're much older.° 

Oho, you see? ... It drives you mad to 
hear it !4 cor you, Zeus, are a poor hand at keeping 
promises! Through sorrows, stricken of God. . . 




















(c) . of whispers, very rapid. Sons of 
Zeus, like sons of Sisyphus, are up to every trick. 
From Zeus again, can it be ? 

—— The footman of Zeus is here ? 





* Or, (with zpordpwr) ‘‘ whoever of the Front Row,”’ ref. 
to ¢vyd or rows of Satyrs in the dance. > The ‘“‘ Cap of 
Hades”’ rendered its wearer invisible; see Homer, JI. v. 
844-845. and Pfeiffer, p. 33. ¢ Or, “before the day is 
over ins (before you close your eyes = sleep): but ef. rdxrov 
j dvapioo, and Eur. Ba. 747. “It”: se. the pipe of 
Hermes, ef. Aesch. P. V. 574. 


éx: tov is certain: aro may be am (Pfeiffer): faute de mieux, 
(kp)ciocov ané 768’ exe, “ better keep away!” 
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2 CA ‘ i 
ei pe T00a vepLet, 
—— ue tyepaxonery. 

/ , > ~ 
——  péya Séos apaPet. 


(Fragments of tetrameter dialogue, beginning tOv évav- 
, \ , rn ¢ ‘eat p 
Tiwv To TapBlos, THv Kdtw Atos daddyylwr, 
Swpdtav y ei pn medai[s, ToD b€ yp) 7dda 
oratilel ww 


24 After this verse a line was later inserted in smaller 


[Late 2 a.p.] IXNEYTAI 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1174, p. 30, 
Plate If. See *Hunt, F.7.P.; Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. i. 
p- 244 (to which my debt is especially great) ; Diehl, Suppl. 
Soph. p. 3; Pickard-Cambridge, iii. 87; Bethe, Ber. Sdchs. 
Ges. d. Wiss. 1919; Robert, Hermes, 47, 536; Walker, The 
Ichneutae of Sophocles ; Korte, Archiv, v. 1913, 558; Milne, 
Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 67; Walton, Harvard Class. St. 46, 
19S5a167. 


The Dramatis Personae are Apollo, Silenus, a Chorus of 
Satyrs, Cyllene, and Hermes. The scene of the action is 
Mount Cyllene in Arcadia. Apollo has lost his cattle; he 
has sought them vainly in Northern Greece, and has now 
come to the Peloponnese. He promises a reward to their 
discoverer. Silenus enters and offers the aid of himself and 
his sons the Satyrs, in return for a prize of gold and release 
from slavery. After a short ode, the Chorus and its leader 
advance on the track of the cattle. Confused prints are dis- 
covered, leading to:the entrance of a cave. The Chorus is 
suddenly alarmed by a strange sound, which appears to issue 
from the cave. Silenus reproaches the Satyrs for their 
26 
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——- He’s coming at me! 
—— Atme... 
—— There’s terror in the sound of him ! ¢ 


(Fragments of ietrameter dialogue) 


® Or “‘ My teeth chatter with a great fear,” ed. pr.. ef. Ho- 
mer, /l. x. 375-376. The Satyrs hear the approach of Hermes, 
whom they cannot see because he wears the Cap of Hades. 
The sounds of his pipe put fear and madness into them. 





letters, . .. fie nese réuer (Exe per KTA. Pfeiffer ie 25 eue 
ja reper (2x6 1 
xepi kAoviet or KAovée Pfeiffer. 


THE SEARCHERS [Late 2 a.p.] 


cowardice, and contrasts therewith the courage which he him- 
self frequently displayed when he was young. The chase is 
resumed ; but the strange sound is heard again, and panic 
ensues. At last they beat loudly on the roof of the under- 
ground cave; Cyllene emerges and inquires the meaning 
of their uproar. She informs them that she is nursing a 
son of Zeus and of the daughter of Atlas. This child— 
Hermes—, growen marvellously in a few days, has fashioned 
an instrument of music from the shell of a tortoise——From 
this comes the noise which alarmed the Satyrs. Now it 
appears that Hermes has used a cowhide to stretch over the 
tortoise-shell ; and the Satyrs at once presume that the 
possession of this cowhide proves that Hermes is the thief of 
Apollo’s cattle. The fragment ends with a quarrel between 
Cyllene and the Chorus; she denying, and they insisting, 
that he must be the thief. 

The conclusion of the play is not preserved. In col. xvii. 
18-19 ed. pr., Apollo seems to admit that Silenus and his 
Satyrs have earned the promised reward. Thereafter prob- 
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ably Hermes, confronted with Apollo, appeased his anger by 
giving him the lyre. The analogy of Euripides’ Cyclops 
makes it likely that “ the dénouement may not have occupied 
more than another two er three hundred lines’”’ (ed. pr.). 
Tt was not previously known that Sophocles had treated this 
story. He diverges from the detail of the Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes (with which he was familiar, Pearson, p 228) in 
several points—In Sophoeles (1) the theft of the cattle pre- 
cedes the invention of the lyre, (2) the scene is Mount Cyllene, 
not Triphylian Pylos, (8) the Satyrs are the hunters of the 
stolen catile, (4) Cyllene, not Maia, is the nurse of Hermes. 
Ichneutae, which is probably an early work of Sophocles 
(Pearson, p. 230), immediately invites comparison with the 
only other extant satyric drama, Euripides’ Cyclops. The 
comparison is largely a contrast. Sophocles’ play reveals— 
so far as we can tell—much less both of humour and of 
indecency; further, its diction is predominantly tragic, 
admitting only a very few vulgar phrases, and numerous 
eaclamations which are below the tragic level: in its iambic 
metre, Ichneutae is again more regular than Cyclops, 
admitting anapaests in the first foot only, and violating the 


[anoaaon kypuyp’ “AmodAwy raouly ayyéAAw Bpo- 
tolts 
Qeots re Gat SHp’ vaio]yvodpar TeActy, 
Bods et tis eyyds eldev clr’ alaompober 
dew]ov [yap odv dAynpya dvc]Aodov dpevi 
éreo|T al parpeBevre Bois dporydadas 5 
pedo]yous [re macas Kal vouevp]a mopridwr. 
analvra dplotéa, Kai pary|y iyvooxon® 
Aab|pat” tov[rwy tHAe BovlordOpov Kaans 
adalvas rexvd[opar’: dA élyw odK ay 
@uopny 
ovr aly Gedv tw [ovr ednulépwv Bporady 10 
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canon of the final cretic once only (v. 269, a gentle offence). 
The lyrics, as in Cyclops, are short and slight in size, struc- 
ture, and metres. Unique is the dialogue in iamb. tetram. 
acatal. (vv. 238 sqq.). Sr Me pried cepa, 

A difficult problem arises out of v. 45. Apollo promises 
freedom to Silenus and his Satyrs. Whose slaves then were 
they? Now Cyllene (vv. 171 sqq.) refers to their master as 
following in the train of Dionysus with fawnskin and thyrsus. 
From this it follows that Dionysus himself—otherwise the 
likeliest candidate—was not their master. Further, how can 
Apollo liberate the slaves of Dionysus? Pearson (whose 
account I followed until the last moment) suggests that 
Apollo himself is the master. But Professor Beazley has 
convinced me (too late, I fear, to make a necessary alteration 
in the text) that this Dionysiac Apollo is an impossible 
creation, and that Pearson’s references to Aesch. fr. 341, 
Eur. fr. 477 do not assist his argument. Beazley (follow- 
ing Robert) suggests that a line has dropped out after 171 
(e.g. Kai rau duroiven—or xparicruai—narpi, LdAnvev A€Eyw) : 
then the Seonérys of 171 is Dionysus, 6s in 172 is Silenus, 
and all is natural and requires no further comment (éyyovos 
vipdaot 175 is now free from difficulty—unintelligible, if 
Apollo is the subject of these lines). 


Aprotto. To every man and every god proclaims 
Apollo: if anyone has seen my cattle, near or far, 
to him I promise a reward. Grievous and heavy pain 
is in my heart ; someone has robbed me of my cows 
and all my calves and herds of heifers. Not one is left. 
All are gone unseen, far from the stables: vainly 
I follow the traces of their stealthy plot. I never 
should have thought that any god or mortal man 


1-4 D. L. P., after Hunt, Rossbach. 5 Pearson. 
8, 9 Pearson. 
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dpaajat 700” epy[ov ade] mpds TéApav wecetv. 
a? a 3 , ” > ew 
rabr’| obv ézeimep [éualOov, exmAayels dxvwt 


(y7]G, patevw, mavredés Kynpuyp’” exwv 
Beoit|s Bpotois te pndev’ ayvoelv Trade 
eee |vbia yap euparns KuvnyeTa. 


... . Jwv & éenAdOov ida, tl0d] mavros 


oTpat[ob ; 


Cyra@yv] tis [ 
(A gap, then fragments of three lines) 


7a Ococadray [7 eyxapma medi’ elrecavOnv 
Bow rtias re ylfs moAuKrjrov]s [7o]Alecs] 
eret|ra O° [ 


(A gap of about four lines) 
Js Awpurcol, 


yellrov’ évOlev 
] Aw dv [rallye 
Kvd]Ajvns re dul 
| te ya@pov és dul 
ds etre motluny eit’ dypwri|pwv rus 7 
paptdoxav|ra@v év Adyux mapliorarat 
} T@v dpletwy vupdoyeryT) tov yévous 
Oynpaly tis éort, maaw ayyéAlAw rade, 
rd. €Alwpa rob Maidvos doris af» AdBne, 
rand aliroxypyya paces of 6 Keliuevos. 


[ztaunos Avxete,] cod duvjpabl? as ééxAvov 
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Bo@|vros épOior adv Kynpvypact, 

onovon. Tap’ 7) mdpeote mpeoBdry [wabav, 
aoi, DoiB’ “AzoAdov, mpoodgiAns evel pyerns 
Odd\uwv yevéobar taiS’ emecodvOny Splojulax, 
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would dare to do this deed. Since I have heard the 
news, distracted with alarm I hunt and search and 
make full proclamation to gods and men, that none 
may be unaware . . . J follow frantic in pursuit. I 
visited the tribes . . . seeking, which man of all the 
hose 


(A gap, then fragments of three lines) 


I rushed to the fruitful plains of Thessaly ¢ and 

the wealthy citics of Boeotia, and then . . . 

(A gap of about four lines) 
Doric ® . . . neighbour, whence . . . I have come 
swiftly . . . and of Cyllene . . . and toa place. . . 
So if any shepherd, farmer, or charcoaler is at hand 
to hear me, or any nymph-born wild-man of the 
mountains, to one and all I make this proclamation : 
whoever catches the prey taken from Apollo, earns 
forthwith the reward that lies ready here. 

Sitenus. I heard your voice, Apollo, raised in loud 
proclamation. Fast as an old man may, when the 
news came, eager to be your friend and benefactor, 
Phoebus, I hurried—running as you see—to find if 


* Traditionally the scene of Apollo’s pastures, > Marks 
the progress of Apollo from North to South Greece in his 
search. 





13 Murray, Wilamowitz. 15 dxodo}v0ia. Wilamo- 
witz, dvome}vfiaa Murray, aoAvpjv0iat Pearson. 16 
Opaxjév Hunt, with Wilamowitz: but v. Pearson ad loc. 
17 Murray, Hunt. 23 Mekler. 30 tad EAwpa 
ae rood IL; zav Hunt, after Wilamowitz. 32 

iehl, 
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av TWS TO Xphua TOTS cou Kunyéow. 
[0] yap yélpa]s prou Keluevov yplu]aolalredels 
(Fragment of one line) 


a > 3 \ Mv 
matdas 8 éulod|s doco [ 
te bt. yw ] a 7 / 
méumoun av etmep exteAcis amep A€yets. 40 
[An. omovdny éraw]@: podvov éun|ddov t]ad[e. 
[a1.] tals Bods amdéw alow: ov 8 epumédou [Sdor]v. 
fan. e€ec of’ G6 y ed]pav cotts éa6?- ér[ot]pufa] dé. 
(Fragments of four lines) 
[z1.] ti todrTo; mollav dwpeay aAAnv déy]ets; 

[at] eAevGepos od [way te yévos eorat TeKv]wy. 45 

xo[pox] zaTr[Pan] 

(Fragments of twelve lines) 
£dv dpa feds 6 fidos avérw 
movous mpopyvas 
> f ~ - 
apilnAa xpvood tapadetypara. 

SIAHNO[2] Oeol TUyn Kal Satpov iPuvrnpte, 50 
Tuxely pe mpdyous ov Spayny’ erretyeras, 
Aelav dypayv ovAnow éxKvynyeoat 
WotBov xAotaias Bots dmeorepypévov. 
zOv et Tis OmTHp eoTw 7 KaTHKOOS 
> , o> ON ” ‘ ‘ L ee 
€pot 7 dv ein mpoogiAns dpdoas Tdd€ 55 
MoiBaxr 7 avaxre TmavteAns evepyerns. 


(Fragments of five lines, two by Silenus, three by 
the Chorus) 


38 Pearson. “40 Diehl. 41 omovdiv éxawed Pear- 
son. 47 ovvaza Hunt: corr. Pearson. 56 mpooteAns 
Ii: corr. Pearson. 
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I could hunt this treasure down for you. The prize 
of a golden wreath awaiting me. . . 


(Fragment of one line) 


and my sons, sharpeyed . . . I will send forth if you 
will keep your promise. 

Apotto. Your zeal comes not amiss; only make 
good your word. 

Smenus. I will restore to you your cattle; only 
make good your gift ! 

Avonto. The finder gets it, whoever he is. It is 
waiting for him. 

(Fragments of four lines) 


Sirenus, What's this ? What is this other gift you 
mention ? 
Apotto. Freedom : for you and all your sons.¢ 


Cuorus oF Satyrs. 
(Fragments of twelve lines) 


. now at our side let the god who is dear to us, 
who shewed us those glittering samples of gold, bring 
our task to fulfilment. 

Smenus. O Gods, O Fortune, O Guiding Spirit ! 
Grant me success in the quest whereat my course is 
aimed, to track the loot, the spoil, the plunder, the 
stolen cattle that Phoebus has lost! If anyone has 
seen them or heard of them, let him speak out ; he 
shall be my friend, and King Phoebus’s greatest 
benefactor. 


(Fragments of five lines, tro by Stlenus, three by 
the Chorus) 


*. The Satyrs were nevertheless not represented as slaves 
of Apollo; see Introd. Note. 
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[s1.] ono tis, H [oddets enow eldevar Tade; 
coucey 707 x[ape mpos Totpyov dpap.eiv. 
dy’ ela 87) mas oF 
pumarayv doplator 60 
atipas edv me ml 
Sumdotis dxdaluly 
drroopos ev ypau [ 
ovrws epevvay | Kai 7 
dravra xpynoTa Kali... . 2... » TElAciy 65 
[HMIXx.] Oeds Oeds Geds Beds: €a [éa° 
exe eovypev toxe: py) . pl... .|re. 
[HmIx.] ratr’ gor éxeiva tav Body Ta Bnyara. 
[umix.] otya: Beds tis THY amo Kialy aye. 
[HmIx.] ti dp@pev, & trav; 7 ro déov [dp’] jvopev; 70 
zi; totale] ravrne was SoKxet; [HMIx.] doKe? 
mavu. 
cad yap avl’ cxaora onpaiver Tdde. 
{HMIX.] (dod cdov- 
Kal Tovmionpov a’rTo THY omAdv waAw. 


[HMix.] a8pee pada. - 15 
avr’ earl TotTo HéTpov expel pay |uevov. 

[HMIx.] yobpet Spdpwe kat val... ... . Jv exou 
I naa Jon. . . ]wevos 


poiBonw édv 71 TOV [. . . mpols ods [podne. 
POIBAOS . 


[Hix.] odk eloaxovw mo [ropa}s rou pleyparos, 80 
aan’ aird pay ixlyn Te] xo oriBos Tae 
Keivwy evapyh Tv Body paleiy mdpa. 


fumix.] éa pada: 


58 Roberts. 59 For the aspiration, v. ed. pr. ad loc. 
66 This was v. 100 of the complete play (stichometrical a in 
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Who says he knows? Anyone or no one? It 
seems high time for me to set to work. Come, every- 
one . . . nosing the scent . . . somewhere perhaps a 
breath of wind . . . squatting double . . . follow 
the scent closely .. . so... the search, and... 
everything fine, and . . . bring to an end. 

SemicHorus or Satyrs. A god, a god, a god, a 
god! Hullo, hullo! I think we have them! Stop, 
don’t . 

Semicu. Here itis! The cattle’s trail ! 

Semicu. Bé quiet! A god is leading our colony.2 

Semicn. What must we do, sir? Were we doing 
our work aright? Well? What say our friends over 
there ? 

Semicu. They approve: each mark here is certain 
evidence. 

Semicu. Look, look! The very imprint of their 
hooves again ! 

Semicu. Look close: here is a moulding of the 
very size ! 

Semicu. Run hard, and . . . if a noise from those 

. should reach your ear. 


Noise” (off stage) 


Semicu. I can’t hed hear their lowing clearly, but 
here are the very steps and trail of Apollo’s cattle, 
clear to see, 
* Semicu. Good gracious! the footprints are re- 

¢ i.e. simply “is in charge of our expedition.” > The 
noise is that of the lyre; the chorus hears it indistinctly and 
supposes that it proceeds from the cattle. 


margin, col. iv., v. 14, ed. pr.). 76 Pearson. 79 
ta@v [€ow etc. Pearson: but the reference to the cave or 
inmates of anything is premature. Perhaps rav [Bodv. 
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~ A A f ‘ ca 
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a a i ? A 2 we 
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Ea (6: fa) i 
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oD b. 
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a[¢ det’ Omwrjas; Ti morte Baxxeves € exo ; 
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[é d47a] ovya6’, ot mpd tod [AaAloT]ato; 
altya pev odv.] 
[iv €or’ exetOely arovoalpiljas exw; 
Glove 57.] 
Kal wa@s akovalw pndevjos dwvyv KAvwwv; 
épol mod. 
? 5 a 4 3 it) al > vA 
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oe > r , > fa] is” > 4 a] 
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é bs! > A af > ~ 
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85 ai: 7é3’ Hunt: avra 8 Pearson. 91 Kexdpévos 
Pearson. 94 xvBaroOupatvers II, § written above by the 


second hand. 
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versed! Just look at them! They face backwards! 
What’s this? What sort of order is it? The front 
marks have shifted to the rear ; some again are en- 
tangled in two opposite directions! What a strange 
confusion must have possessed their driver ! 

Sttexus. And now what trick have you invented ? 
what’s the game? Whatzsit,Isay? this new one— 
hunting on your bellies like that! What sort of 
method do you call this? It’s a mystery to me. 
Lying on the ground like hedgehogs in a bush, or 
(stooping) like an (amorous) ape! What is this 
foolery, znd where on earth did you learn it? Tell 
me: I never heard of such behaviour. 

Cuorvus. Ow ! 

Smenus (addressing members of the Chorus severally). 
What are you howling for? Who’s frightening you? 
Whom are you looking at? Have you seen a bogey? 
Why do you keep dancing like dervishes? .. . you 
want to find out ... that scraping sound .. .? 
(A pause.) Why silent now? You used to alte 
enough ! 

Cuorus. No, no, be quiet ! 

Smenus. What is it there, that you keep turning 
from ? 

Cuorus. Listen, do! 

Strenus. How can I listen when I hear no voice ? 

Cuorvus. Do what I say. 

Sitenus. A lot of help you will give me in my 
chase! 

Cuorus. Listen to the thing again a moment; a 
noise that terrifies us here and maddens us; no 
mortal ever heard it yet ! 


the only instance of an anapaestic foot outside the first foot 
in this play. 100 alyxod ris qxe]e Hunt. 
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pardns dvayva owpar expepayyeva, 
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[rt] 67) poBetobe aides ws mpi ciodety, 
mAobrov 6é ypvaddavrov eéadiere 

6v DotBos byiv eiwe nadvedéEato, 

Kai thy éAevbepwow iv KaTHweoev 

bply re Kapol; tair’ adevres evdere. 

et pn) “vavooTnaavres ebtyvevaere 

tas Bods Orne BeBaou Kai tov Bovxddoyv, 
KAatovres abraie devAiar podroere. 

marep, Trapwv atrds pe oupTroonyeret, 

iv ed Karevdqis €t tis core Seda. 
yuwoone yap adrds, av mapiis, ovdev A€ywv. 
eyw Tapwv adtés ce mpooftBa Aoyar 
KUVOpTLKOY oUptypLa SiaxaAoupevos. 

dan’ el’, la}ptores tpibdyns otov Baow, 
éya 5 ev epyots Tappevey a” anevOuvd. 
ob 6, b db, a a, A€y’ O Tt ToOve!s. 
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Sirexus. Why should a mere noise alarm and scare 
you? Tell me, you damned waxwork dummies, 
you worthless animals! You see an ogre in every 
shadow, a bogey everywhere ! Useless assistants— 
spineless, slove enly, unenterprising! Just flesh and 
chatter and wantonness ! in every crisis you profess 
loyalty, but fly from action. Yet your father, you 
worthless brutes, was a youth whose valour set up 
many a splendid trophy in the nymphs’ abodes; he 
never yielded to flight, never lost courage, never 
ducked at noises made by cattle grazing on the hill; 
he performed feats in battle whose lustre now you 
tarnish at some shepherd’s new wheedling call. 
Seared as babies before you even see! You throw 
away the golden riches that Phoebus promised and 
guaranteed, and the freedom he agreed to give us, 
you as well as me. You give it all up and go fast 
asleep ! Come back and search out where the cattle 
and the cowman went, or you'll be sorry—you shall 
pay for making such a noise out of mere cowardice ! 

Cuorus. Father, come here and guide me your- 
self: you'll soon find out if there is any cowardice. 
Come here, and you'll learn what nonsense you are 
talking. 

Smtenus. I'll come, and win you to my way of 
thinking, with a cheer for all like the call of the hunter 
to the hounds. Come on, no more standing at the 
cross-road! I will stay on the scene of action and 
put you on your path. 

Cuorus. (Sundry noises of alarm and encourage- 


112 odpar’ P. Oxy. 2081 (a) i. 117 ¢odqres P. Oxy. 
2081 (a) i. 122 Nicander (see Hunt, App. Cae 
Sovrovpevov TI, Hunt. 124, 125 Pearson. 

Pearson. 140 [a]diorw Pearson. 
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Ti parnv UmékAayes bméKpuyes 
bme pv ides; exerar 
LJ f ry 4 (2 
ev TMpwT@t Tis Ode TpdT[ aL; 145 
éxeu eAnjAvbev eA7jA[vbev- 
euos el, dvdyov. 
devT , @, Tis oe ||. . . . eulimgns 
¢ ¢ t i 
6 Opdkis, o ypams [ 
(Fragments of nineteen lines) 


marep, Ti ovyadis; p@v ddnbles etmopev; 150 
ovk cloaxoves, 7 KeKwdrfoa, pdodov; 
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\ al bag / 
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3299 > ~ lol ‘ r, > a 
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>: ~ oe > yy ¢Q> wv {4 
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ge.) 


id 

pbeyw addale}es[ 

Bal 9 0 0 (Aa 

Oolv S]ouovow ddrBionts. 

6 8 ob davetra roiaw: adn eyo taxa 
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dor elcaxotoa Kei Alav Kwhds Tis He. 


160 
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ment.) Say, what is your trouble? What's the good 

of groaning and gibbering and glowering at me? 

Who is this who is caught at the very first bend ? 

You’re caught—here he comes, here he comes! I 

have you! Offto prison you go! Hither—hullo !— 

who is this .. .? The wizard, the wizened .. . 
(Fragments of nineteen lines) 


Father, why silent? Didn’t we speak the truth? 
Can’t you hear the noise, or are you stone-deaf ? 

Sitenus. Be quiet ! 

Cuorus. What is it ? 

Sitenus (hearing the noise). I'll not stay ! 

Cuorus. Do stay—please ! 

Sizenus. Impossible. You look and search them 
out as you please, and catch the cattle and the gold 
and get rich quick. I’m determined not to spend 
much more time waiting here. 

Cuorus. I'll not allow you to desert me and sneak 
away from the job before we know for certain who 
lives beneath this roof. 

Hallo . . . you shall pour forth a voice . . . pro- 
vide a rich reward for our house. 

He won’t shew himself for that. Ill apply another 
method—make the ground ring with repeated jumps 
and kicks; I'll soon force him to hear me, however 
deaf he is. 

Cytiteve. Wild creatures, wherefore have you 
attacked this green and wooded hill, haunt of wild 
beasts, with loudest uproar? What tricks are these ? 


150 This was line 200 of the complete play (stichometrical 
B in margin, col. viii., v. 13, ed. pr.). 152 sqg. For the 
arrangement of those lines, vr. Pearson, whom I follow. e? 
O&Aers II, ef S¥va: Wilamowitz, from a v.l. on dam Oédes Vv. 153 
in margin of II. 155, 156 Pearson. 
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What is this change from that task wherewith of old 
you pleased your master?? .. . who, clad in hide of 
fawn, bearing the light thyrsus, was ever wont to sing 
for you that holy song in the god’s train, accompanied 
by nymphs, his descendants, and a youthful company. 
But this—I know it not, whither your latest madcap 
whirlwind spins you. “Tis strange indeed. Ihearda 
cry like the call of hunters when they come near the 
brood of a beast in its lair, and in the same moment 
again . . . thief . . . your words referred to a theft 
. and toa proclamation . . . then, dropping that, 
your shouting, together with stamping of feet, in one 
roar of confusion came to live on the roof above me. 

. . . hearing such crazy shouts . . . what would 
you still do to a harmless nymph ? 

Cuorus. Stay your anger, stately nymph: I do 
not come to bring you strife of wars and enemies : 
nor do I think that any unfriendly foolish word from 
us shall reach your heart. Ah no, assail me not with 
taunting, but readily disclose the secret—who is it 
here below the ground, who spoke with a voice divine 
to amaze us ? 

Cytiexe. Come, that’s a gentler manner than the 
other: if you hunt like this, you will learn far more 
than by violence and attempts upon a frightened 
nymph. I do not like loud quarrels started in argu- 


® Scomérm 171 is Dionysus; a lacuna should be marked 
after 171; ds 172 is Silenus. See Introd. Note. 


191 Diehl. 
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ment. Now be calm, and tell me clearly just what 
you want. 

Cuorus. Queen of this region, mighty Cyllene, I 
will tell you later why I came. Explain to us this 
voice that is sounding, and tell us who in the world 
is setting our teeth on edge. 

Cyttene. You must understand clearly that if you 
do not keep my story to yourselves, there’s a punish- 
ment in store, and you will be the sufferers. The facts 
are a secret, guarded in Heaven, to prevent the news 
coming to Hera. Zeus came by night to this hidden 
dwelling of Atlas’s daughter, and ravished her . . . 
unknown to the stately goddess; in the cave he 
begot an only son, whom in my own arms I nurse, 
since his mother’s strength is wasted in storms of 
sickness. So night and day I stay beside the cradle 
and look to his infant needs, food and drink and rest. 
Every day he grows bigger and bigger, it seems un- 
natural ; I am surprised and frightened by it. Born 
less than six days ago, he is already thrusting forward 
... to the full bloom of boyhood, sprouting and 
shooting up with no more delay. Such is the baby 
whom in our strong-room we hide. We are still con- 
cealing him, to humour his father. As for the voice 
you ask about, which surprised you so much, ringing 
out as it did from some invisible instrument,—he 
invented it himself, in a single day, out of an upturned 
...! That is the kind of thing it is—a vessel invented 





25D, L. P. 227 yviowls Hunt. 233 xiarys edd. 
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Towdvde On[pos éx Bavdvrjos ndovijs 
éupeatov alyyos etpe Kjal katw Slovet. 


(Fragments of seven lines) 
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out of a dead animal, brimful of pleasures ; ; he keeps 
playing it down Mere. 
(Fragments of seven lines) 

Corvus. . . . to contrive such utterance from the 
dead. 

Cytiexe. Don’t be so sceptical, when a goddess 
greets you with the truth. 

Cuorus. I can’t believe that so loud a voice comes 
from a corpse. 

Cyiitene. You must believe it. In death the 
creature got a voice, in life it had none. 

Cuorvus. What sort of shape was it? Long? 
Humped? Or short ? 

Cyiieng. Short, pot-shaped, shrivelled, with a 
spotted skin. 

Cuorus. Like a cat or a panther, perhaps? 

Cyrene. Enormously different; it’s round and 
has short legs. 

Cuorus. Not like a weasel or a crab ? 

Cytiene. No, not like that either ; find some other 
sort. 

Cuorvus. Well, perhaps it is like a horned beetle, 
one from Etna ? 

Cytitene. Now you’ve nearly guessed what the 
creature resembles most ! 

Cuorus. What part of it makes the noise? Tell 
me, the inside or the outside ? 

Cyiiene. It is the crust that rings the changes, 
exactly like a shell. 


239 This was v. 300 of the complete play (stichometrical 
y in margin, col. xii, v. 3, edi pr.)- 945 iyveurp and 
xapxiven II. 250 "Marx (Rh. Mus. 78, 224). 
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avr’ éxeivov, yuvar, oad’ tof. 

od & avri TaVdE pn yadre- 

POs epot (un)dé Svogopn hits. 
[Kr. tis exer md jvm ce; Twa KAomHY wveldicas; 
[xo. od pa Ala o’, d mpéo)Beipa, yerralew [0dAw. 
[KY. p@v tov ey maid’ dlvta dyndjryny xalreis; 
[xo. év y’? dopevos AdBoiy’) av adrie rH KAorihe. 
(Fragments of seven lines and a gap of perhaps two) 


ee Om co a bl).Gytat pavOdve xpdvent 270 


Tovnpe, Co eyx|doxovra The "pie popiat. 

Spats oe dyes obser, aia, TmaLouas tp. 

ad 8 obv 76 AoiToly els ep’ eddiav Exwv 
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Cuorus. What is the name you give it? Out with 
it, if you have any more detail. 

Cyitexe. Our baby calls the animal a tortoise and 
the noisy part a lyre. 


(Fragments of nine lines, then a gap of one or two) 


Cytiene. And it’s all he has to cure and comfort 
him whenhe is unhappy. He enjoys being crazy, 
singing in harmony with it ; it simply transports him 
to ring changes on the lyre. So that is how Baby 
invented a voice for a dead animal. 

Cuorvus. Loud is the voice that goes forth over the 
land; clear are the fantasies that the strings make 
to flit around us everywhere. But here’s the point 
I am slowly coming to—you may be sure, good lady, 
that whoever may be the god who invented this, the 
thief is none other than he. Now don’t be angry 
with me for saying this ; don’t take it too hard. 

Cytiene. What delusion possesses you now? 
What is this charge of theft? 

Crorus. I swear I don’t like to distress you, lady, 
but 

Cyitexe. Are you calling the son of Zeus a thief ? 

Crorus. Yes. How gladly I would take him red- 
handed ! 


(Fragments of seven lines and a gap of perhaps two) 


Cyitene. At last I understand, you scoundrels are 
simply grinning at me for an idiot. You're full of 
rotten tricks, all for the sake of foolery. For the 





2 In the previous lacuna, Cyllene must have explained that 
Hermes made his lyre by stretching ox-hide across the shell. 


265 Pearson. 269 Hunt, Beazley. 271, 272 Mekler. 
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we , , > ud aA 
el cor déper yap|w 7 Te Kepdaivew Soxets 
oe , - A , La 
omws Odes Kalyale Kal tTéprov dpeva* 275 
‘ a“ > ~ A cal id 
tov maida 8 dlvra rod Atds cadet Adyun 
pu) BAdrre Kw]dv ev véan véov Adyov. 
ovTos ‘yap ovTe] mpos matpos KAemrns Eu 
ovr’ éyyevhs p|jtpwow 4 KAom Kparet. 
‘ > ¥ 3 wv a > 4 4 A 
av 8 GAdoo’, ct Tlis eazt, TOV KAeTTNY OKOTEL, 28 
. 1... Gjkapmov: Tobde 8 od mewhe Sdpos. 
dOple yévos, mpdcamre Tv Tovnpiav 
mpos dvtw’ HKe THe 8 ody OVTW mpeTEL. 
add’ atév ef ad mais: véos yap wy avip 
A tA ts ie (8 ~ 
néyorr OddAwy ws Tpa&yos KviKuL xAdGes. 28 
matov 76 Xetov dadaxpov Hoovye murvds. 
obk ex Oedv 7a papa Kal yéAowa xp7) 
, f tt > a > x fy 
avévTa KAalew vaTep’; as eyw r€Eyu. 
if / , os "a 
[xo.] arpéfov Avyilou te pvOors, ozot- 
av OéAes Baéw edpiokx’ and- 29 
ynxrov: ov yap pe Taira meices 
Omus TO Xphu ovTos eipyaopevos 
pwoxddAntov dddwy éxrefev Bocv 
nou Sopas 7} ’76 T&v Aokiov. 
ph pe talod’ elf dd06 Bipale. 29 


(About six lines missing) 


[xo. ef] rou zrovn[pa Spaz, movypos wv Kupet. 
[kr.] Kaxds dxovlew ob mpémer Atos yovar. 
[xo.] «@ 8 or’ dAn[O%, xpr] pe Kal Aeyew rade. 
[Kr. o]¥ pr 740” [etanis- 

(A gap,.then fragments of eight lines) 


[kr.] wold] Kai Boas vépovor 7 3 
[xo.] mAetous 5€é y’ 45y viv [ 
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future, if it gives you any pleasure or hope of profit, 
laugh at me to your heart’s content, enjoy yourselves 
at your ease so far as I’m concerned. Only don’t 
slander a child who can prove that his father is Zeus. 
Stop inventing new crimes against new-born babies. 
He was not born a thief on the father’s side and there 
are no light-fingered gentry in his mother’s family. 
You try and find your thief elsewhere . . . a poor 
harvest ; there is no hunger in his home. Remember 
his parentage ; fix the crime where it belongs, not 
upon fim—it’s not proper. You always did behave 
like a baby. You’re a full-grown man with a beard, 
but you are as saucy as a goat among the thistles. 
It’s time that bald skull stopped fluttering with 
ecstasy. The gods do make folk sorry for silly 
jokes and chatter: such is my opinion. 

Cuorus. Wriggle, twist, the tales you tell! Invent 
what smart remark you will! One thing you will 
not persuade me: that he who made this thing by 
sticking hides together, stole them from any other 
cattle than Apollo’s. Don’t try to shift me from 
thistpath. .. . 


(About six lines missing) 


Cuorus. He is a villain, if he acts like one. 
Cytiene. A son of Zeus may not be slandered! 
Cuorus. But if it’s true, how can I help saying so? 
Cyitiene. You must not... .! 


(A gap, then fragments of eight lines) 


Cytiene. Where do they graze their cattle. . .? 
Cuorus. More now already. . . 


278-280 Pearson. 
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[xo.] 6 mais os évdov eariv éeykexAnyzevos. 

[kr.] rév watéa matoa tov Atos [kaxds Acywr. 
[xo.] wavouy.’ av, «i tas Bots tis €[Edyou, Adyov. 30 
[Kr.] 75y pe mviyers Kat od yall Boes oebev. 


305 This was v. 400 of the complete play (stichometrical § 
in margin, col. xv., v. 20, ed. pr.). Suppl. Pearson. 


[kv.] ris, @& advyp’, exer; tt AL : 
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Cytiene. Villain! Who has them? . 

Cuorus. The infant who is shut up in there. 

Cyutene. Stop slandering the son of Zeus ! 

Cuorus. I'll stop, if someone will bring out those 
cattle ! 

CyLuENeE. You and your cattle will be the death 
of me. 
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(3 a.p.] AAKMEQN AIA KOPINOOY 


Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xiii. 1919, no. 1611, fr. 1, 
col. iv. 90-93, p. 134. Sec Korte, Archiv, vii. 240; Deubner, 
8.-B. Heidelb, Akad. 1919, Abh. 17, p. 5. 


Quotation in an essay in literary criticism : introduced by 
the phrase Svvara S€ 76 abrto (D. L. P.* : 81a rovrov I) xai 7d 


Kaya péev drexvos eyevounv Kelvys amo: 
> A / > M i / ré 
AAkpéwve & érexe didvpa TéKva mapbeévos. 


* Deubner keeps 8:4 vovrov, supplying (azoAvOjvat). 


(1 3c] AAEZANAPOS 


Ed. pr. Crénert, Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gittingen, 1922, p. 1. Revised text in *Snell, 
Hermes, Einzelschriften, v. 1937, pp. 1 sqq. See Lefke, de 
Euripidis Alexandro, Diss. Miinst. 1936; Luria, Aegyptus, 
1924, 326 and Hermes, 1929, 491; Korte, Archiv, vii. 255 ; 
Wilamowitz, Hermes, 1927, 288; Pickard-Cambridge, New 
Chapters, iii. 137. 


This play was produced together with Palamedes and 
Troades at Athens'in 415, 

The nature and sequence of events are not certainly or 
Sully known. : 
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ALCMEON THROUGH CORINTH 
[3 a.v.] 


nap’ Evpintdqe ev “AAkpéwve rae bid K[o]pivfou Aeyspevov td 
Gcot. The story is given in Apollod. iii. 7.7. The wapSdvos 
is Manto, daughter of Teiresias ; the two children (naiSas 
vo Apollod., i.e. not—as here—twins) are Amphilochus and 
Tisiphone ; the speaker ig Apollo. From the prologue. 


Anp I was without child by her: but she bore to 
Alemeon twin children, yet unwed. 


ALEXANDER {1 B.c.] 


The following is a brief summary of Snell’s painstaking 
reconstruction (loc. cit.). Even this bare outline ig in many 
points hypothetical. 

(1) Prologue spoken by Cassandra. —She tells of the dream 
of Hecuba, who imagined that she gave birth to a torch from 
which there issued serpents. Apollo’s oracle declares that 
Hecuba’s baby must die. Priam sent the baby forth to be 
slain ; but it was only exposed, and later found and reared 
by shepherds. Now games were instituted in honour of the 
baby whom Priam and Heeuba mourned. The baby was 
Alewander (Paris). 
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(2) Parodus, followed by a short dialogue between Hecuba 
and Cassandra. Cassandra withdraws ; Hecuba and the 
Chorus mournfully recall the child whom they suppose to 
have died many years ago. Cassandra returns and foretells 
the doom of Troy. Hecuba and Cassandra quarrel. (Vv. 
1-2 belong to this part.) 

(8) Stasimon. 

(4) Episode.—Priam is informed by a shepherd that a 
youth named Alexander is intending to compete in the games 
whieh are about to take place. A bull has been sought to be 
the prize, and the choice has fallen upon one whieh was a 
favourite of this young countryman Alexander ; who there- 
fore, though a slave, is determined to compete and to win 
the prize. 

(5) Stasimon (during which the games take place). 

(6) Episode—A messenger reports the story of the games, 
and the surprising victory of Alexander therein. This 
report was probably made to iletuba. There followed the 
entrance of Deiphobus and Hector, her sons, both vanquished 
by Alexander. Deiphobus is enraged at his defeat ; Hector 
takes it easily and endeavours to pacify his brother. (Vv. 
3-12, 13-25 belong to this part.) 

(7) Stasimon. 

(8) Episode.—A debate between Deiphobus and Alexander, 
whom the former accuses of unfair competition: being a 
slave, he was not entitled to compete, let alone to win prizes. 


(2) [xopoz Kal pay S€]Sopxa maida Klacdvdpav 
obey 
jKovoaly advTwr d[d<¢ DoiPeiwy mdpos. 


(b) [xopoz] TONNE ee ma[vra 
[arrEAos] Kpeicow(v) mepuxws [epepe Tamvixta . 


4D. L. P. 
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Priam referees their argument, and decides in favour of 
Alexander. 
(9) Stasimon. 

(10) Episode-——Hecuba and Deiphobus determine to 
murder Alexander. (Vv. 26-38 belong to this part.) 

(11) Stasimon. 

(12) Exodus.—Heeuba and Deiphobus attempt to kill 
Alexander : but at the last minute it is revealed that he is 
son and brother of his would-be murderers. How this recogni- 
tion was effected is unknown. Perhaps (as Snell suggests) 
Alexander cried out at the point of death. 

otpor Gavodpar Sia 7d xpyoysov dpevav, 
8 rotow aos yiyverat owrnpia.* 


Thereupon Hecuba inquires his meaning, and he reveals that 
he is not after all a slave; he knows that he is the son of 
noble parents, but has promised his shepherd-quardian to 
keep his knowledge secret : otherwise the latter may incur 
penalties for saving a child whom he had been commanded to 
slay. He possesses tokens to prove his story. These are 
brought forward, and Hecuba recognizes them as belonging to 
the baby whom many years before she had been forced to 
expose—her Alexander. 

In the end, it is likely enough that a divinity (Aphrodite) 
appeared and forecast the future, thus making a transition 
to Palamedes, the second play of the trilogy (if indeed it was 
a trilogy). 


(a) Cuorus. Lo! I behold your child Cassandra 
coming hither before the shrine of Phoebus. 


(6) Cuorus. All things I yield to fortune. . 
Messencer. He was the champion; he carried off 
the prize. 
* Fr, 58 Nauck. 
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[xo.] } Kal orépovow adro[y évra dvoyern; 5 

far.] kat daow elvai y’ aor [ 

[xo.] 6 8’ Bde popdhe diadeplwv toor ofeve; 

[ar.] dzav6’, do” dvdpa xpy [Tov edyerh, TeAc?. 
(Fragments of two lines) 

[xo.] dydva mod K[pivovot; 

[ar.] IIpiapos téOnow [ 10 

[xo.] «fs tévde vixnt[jpe HAVE 6H Tiva; 

[ar.] tepds 7” [€A]@ud[os PadAds 


(c) [XOPOs aan’ eicop& yap] "Exrop’ e€ dyeoviealy 


Hxovra 16) xBev ovyyovev Te, Taide aud 
mapetot 8’,| eis @ apdAdav jKovow Adywy. 15 
[AHISOBOX emyveo’ ote” dats eoTt ducyephs 
aAods b€ Tot]s Kakotor padPdooe dpevas. 
[EKTOP pdatatos doltis pixp’ exw eyKAjpata 
dewov voluiler kat avvdornkey doBole]. 
[aH. 7&s yap, kalotywn® “Exrop, otx aAyets 
es 20 
SovAov map| davdpos GON’ ameorepy- 
pev[os]; 
[EK. Atav dOuluets, AnipoBe: ri yap pe det 
pucety viv; od Tot] Katpos Odivew Pplé]- 
vas. 
[4H. apyodvre Oupd|e padiws pépers Tade, 
jaowy sé SovdAou Dpluéiv eudarys éone. 25 


5 Schadewaldt. * 7D. L. P._(Sagépwy Crénert). 
8 D. L. P. (after Luria). 11 D.L. P. 12 Snell 
(OaAAds Schadewaldt). Tome, Pe 16 Miinscher. 
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Cuorvus. And do they crown him, albeit ignobly 
born? 
Messencer. Yes; and they call him worthy .. . 
Cuorvus. So handsome, yet so strong ? 
Messencer. All that the nobleman must do, he 
does. 
(Fragments of tro lines) 


Cuorus. Where do they decide the contest. . .? 
Messencer. Priam appoints... 

Cuorvus. What were the prizes that came to him ? 
Messexcer. A holy branch of olive, and . . . 


(c) Cuorus. I can see Hector and his brother, your 
sons, arriving, fresh from the labour of the games. 
Here they come !—they start a quarrel ! 

DeipHosus. Shame on all men who are first indig- 
nant, then—captives of misfortune—abate their 
temper ! 

Hecror. Only a fool is led by petty grievances to 
think it disaster, and join battle through fear.* 

Derpnosus. Hector, my brother! Robbed of the 
prize by a slave—are you not heart-broken? How 
can it be? 

Hecror. You are too despondent, Deiphobus. 
Why should I hate him ? there is no cause for broken 
hearts. 

Deipxosus. An idle spirit persuades you to bear it 
lightly. All Troy will see that a bondman has beaten 
you ! 

@ Doubtful translation of an obscure phrase: this is 
perhaps the best that can be done without altering the text. 





18 D.L. P. 23 Snell (of ro D. L. P.). 94 D. L. P. 
25 Lefke. 
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(d) [EKaBH] Kal rods AdBpat A€[yovras ws eAevHepa. 
SovAns yuvaicds [mais eviknoev TéKVA. 
py vuv er etow 7 
aAAfa oldx, id por, d[vvara Taal’ Atv 
héper, 
keivov pev ovl’ ds €ort Oavpdlew Dpvyas, 30 
TIpuapov S€ viene py] yepatpecbar 
dopous. 
[aH1¢0B02] was ov (u)e[raBa]Act tatrd y° 
wor éyew Kadds; 
\[EK.] o[b SHAov ws ode THe yeupt det Oaveiv; 
[au.] ov py azpwros y elow els “Ardouv 
ddpovs. 
[EK.] od vily aly ely cadAtun’ Exwv orépn; 35 
[aH.] wav dorv zAnpot Tpwixdv yaupovpevos. 
oes Se 2 6 5s ] Setip’, «is Bodov yap av 


[aH. . ...... . Ejédmis y? O7[t Kplaret Tay 
o@v TéKvwy 


Supplements by D. L. P. except 26 dédyorras, 29 adMa odk 
(and Svvara) Snell; 34 efow Lefke (eorw IL); 35 Wilamowitz. 
28 e.g. ciaty T[pdes, of rydot vv; 31 II has vecwpore 
according to Crénert; Wilamowitz conjectured vwKavd” ws, 


[3 B.c.] ANTIOTIA 


Ed. pr. Mahaffy, The Flinders Petrie Papyri, i. 1891, no. 1, 
p. [1], Plates I and II. See especially *Schaal, de Huripidis 
Antiopa, diss. Berlin, 1914 (revised text); Taccone, Riv di 
Fil. 1905, 32 and 225; Wecklein, Philol. 1923, 51; von 
Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 1913, 18; Pickard-Cambridge, New 
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(d) Hecusa. ... and secret gossip, how the son of 
a slave girl overcame the children of free men . . 
Ah no, we cannot endure it,—that he, being what he 
is, should be the wonder of all Troy, while the house 
of Priam is robbed of the victor’s honour ! 

Derruosus. Well, how shall we change things for 
the better ? 

Hecusa. Is it not clear ?—this hand must slay 
him ! = 

Dereuosus. Deep-wounded shall he go to his 

ave ! 

Hecusa. Where would he be now, the victor and 
his noble crowns ? 

Derrnosus. All over the city of Troy, boasting 
success. 

Hecuss. (If only he would come) hither—so might 
he fall into the snare. 

DeipHosts. . . . know that he is master of your 
SONS)... 


which is consistent with the traces according to Snell: if so, 
TE was certainly corrupt. 32 aws ovv e[-]-[-Jee Crinert, 
amws ovv o[xeAe: Snell: I add (xz) as omitted by haplography 
after ovr, and conjecture faute de mieux (p)e[roBa)ret. 
37 ef ws poro} et simil. are too long. 38 pnmeétor’ 
erin Snell. 


ANTIOPE [3 nc] 


Chapters, iii. 105; Roberts, C. Qu. 1935, 134 (revision of 
parts of text); Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 70. 


The action of this play, which was produced in or about 
408 R.c., was probably as follows: (1) Prologue: a shepherd 
explains how he discovered and reared the exposed twins 
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Zethus and Amphion, who are now grown to manhood. He 
knows that Antiope is their mother, but does not know that 
Zeus is their father. The sons know nothing of either parent. 
Antiope is to-day a slave and prisoner in the palace of King 
Lycus and Queen Dirce. 

(2) Parodus: a chorus of old men, Attic shepherds, comes 
to hear Amphion play the lyre. Conversation between these 
two about the invention of the lyre and about music. 

(8) Episode: the celebrated controversy between Zethus 
and Amphion ; the latter defending the contemplative life of 
the artist and philosopher, the former representing the soldier 
and statesman. The centre of the discussion is, “‘ which life 
is of greater service to the state?” Euripides is indirectly 
explaining and defending his own manner and ideal of life. 

(4) Episode: (probably) conversation between Antiope— 
who has been miraculously released from prison—and her 
sons. Neither party is aware of the relationship. Antiope 


[aMeIon .... . . Tol¥ode pd’ drws pevEovpeba. 
) te wy € = \ 3 a sf 
GAN’ elmep plas [Zed|s eyéevynoev marnp, 
awaler pe” jpdv 7° €xOpov dvépa retcerar. 
f]xrau S€ wdvtws cis Toodvde avppopas 
CA > IQ> bal 3 , > 4 
a7’ odd’ av éxpdyourev ef Bovdoipefa 
Ai]pxns vedpes aiva pn Sodvar dixnv. 
pevovlou 8S” ypiv eis 768° Epyeras TUYH 
ws 7] Oaveiv Set raid’ ev juépas dden, 

H Tow] TpoTaia ToAepiwv oThaa. xeEpt. 
Kal got plév odtw, pArep, eavdd 7dbe, 

‘ hk) A a ? f é v4 
aot 8° ds 7]d Aapempov atbépos vatets médov 
Aéyw Tlocodrov, yw) yapelv pev ndéws 
oneipavtja 8 elvar aois téxvois [dva|pedt- 

> A A igs! 4Q?> ? A Cal ir 
od yap KjaAcv 768’, dAAG cuppayetv piros. 


10 


mOod| mpos dypav 7 edruxf Oeins [podAlety 15 


Srws ElAwpev dvdpa dveceBéorarov. 
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tells all her story and laments her servitude and present 
danger. 

(5) Hereafter must have been described the recognition of 
her sons by Antiope and of their mother by Zethus and 
Amphion. It is not known how the recognition was effected. 
Later enters Dirce with a chorus of Bacchanals: she takes 
Antiope and the twins away for punishment. 

(6) A messenger narrates the rescue of Antiope and death 
of Dirce at the hands of Zethus and Amphion. 

(7) Exodus: represented by our fragments. Zethus 
and Amphion, having just killed Dirce, plot to destroy King 
Lycus also. Lycus enters, eager to capture Antiope and her 
confederates. Led by the shepherd, he enters their retreat. 
His death is prevented at the eleventh hour by Hermes, who 
appears ex machina and commands Lycus to yield the 
dominion of Thebes to the sons of Antiope. 


AMPHION. ... these men, nor how we _ shall 
escape. If Zeus was indeed our own father, he will 
rescue us and at our side chastise the man we hate. 
We have come anyway to such a pass that we could 
not, even if we would, escape the penalty for the 
blood of Dirce newly shed. If we wait here, our 
fortunes come to this: either the light of this very 
day shall see us die, or our own hands shall set a 
trophy up above our enemies. So much I say, my 
mother, to you. And this I say to you, who dwell 
on the bright plain of heaven: do not go marrying 
for your pleasure and then prove useless to the 
children you create. Not that, but fighting beside 
your friends, is the way of honour. Hear us, and 
grant us to come with good fortune upon our prey, 
that we may catch this impious man. 


1 zolvcde Roberts. 2 ad von Arnim, efzep Wilamo- 
witz. 5 dor’ yon Arnim. 9 Von Arnim. 
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[xopoz 60° adré]s, «i yp} So€doar TupavviKar 


[o}k[j|azpax, AvKos mdpeoti: avry@pev didor. 


[ArKoz] mover’ *Avriday [ Jar wérpav 


tal bl 
Spacpois ex| 20 
ie A ? ~ ? f t 

tives S€ yol auvdpavres ex Trolas yOolvos; 

, > Ly > € > ) \ ¢ Cal 
onunvar’, imal’, als ély[eor’ adjrovs éAc[tv]. 

‘ v ‘ ’ / 
Sewov vopilwv, avdtos odk aTysdoas 


HAGLov 


(Here follow small traces of three lines, then a gap 


of thirty lines) 


[BorKOAOs .... Ge Kopiloas yoouar xKalk|av 


[ar.] 
[Bo.] 
[ar.] 


og 

€xas. 25 
otk dogades 708° elras, dvopwre, areyos. 
dpav del 7u- Ketvous 8° old’ cya reOvnkd[ras. 

~ vw 3 uv x ra =. 
KaA@s ap’, elmep oloda, ragdpecba vov. 


[Bo. dg riv’} ayy 7 q Sdpwy oretyew [Z]ow 
és THVO' | t iy’ ucts Kal mplv oixobulev meTpav ; 30 
[ar. addpwy y’ dv einv,] rods Edvous eav p’ 
[éAeiv. 
[Bo. arap Aurety xp7y] Sopuddpouls] Ew Ovpas. 
[ar. Kad@s éAcEas: wa]v0’ iv’ ailpwlow dol Bov. 
[Bo. 7a 8° évdov nuleis Kat od Onoopev Karas. 
[ar. mécot d€ Kat To wA]AO0s eloiv ot E€vor; 35 
[Boe . Tea. ee ] 8 otK éyovow év xepoiv. 
[ar. add’ adyere 57,] ppoupeire meptBodov mMéTpas 
Tavrye Prér0lyres: Kav Tt exriinrne Soper 
21 «ae II, corr. D. Ler: 92 Roberts. o5 
Roberts, D. L. P. 30 és ryvd’ and wézpay D. L. P. 
31-33 D. L. P. (@vpas 32 read by Roberts). 34-35 Von 
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Cuorus. The king himself, if we may guess from 
his royal sceptre !—Lycus is here! Silence, friends. 

Lycus. Where is Antiope? She has escaped me, 
. . . (to this?) rock; . . . And who are her accom- 
plices? Where do they come from? Tell me, point 
them out—I have a chance to catch them! In 
indignation, I thought it not beneath me to come 
in person... 


(Here follow small traces of three lines, then a gap 

of thirty lines) 

Cowman. I’m glad I have brought you well away 
from danger. 

Lycus. There is peril in the shelter, fellow, if you 
speak truly ! 

Cowman. It is high time to act. They, I know, 
are dead. 

Lycus. Since you are certain, let us make good 
arrangement. . . 

Cowman. Arrangement? What other than advance 
into the house, this rock which long has been my 
home ? 

Lycus. I should be mad to let the strangers catch 
me! 

Cowman. Still, you must leave your bodyguard 
outside the door. 

Lycus. Well said !—to remove all cause of fear... 

Cowman. Indoors, you and I will arrange everything. 

Lycus. How many of these strangers are there ? 

Cowman. (Only a few ;) and they carry no (spears). 

Lycus. Away then, guard the circle of the cavern, 
watch every side. Seize all who are driven from the 


Arnim. 36 maipol ye Adyxas] Roberts (much too long 
for the space), 38 Von Arnim. 
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Adlvaf?: éyw) 5é maida Nuxréws ewije 
Bédw goveiloar yeupi: Kai Tay’ elcerar 40 
Geods 76 mp didodlvras, ws patnv Adywu 
exoptrac’, dvras aulupdyous avwdedcis. 
[xo. 60° dpxdwyv aiSplis, dv Beds Bernt, 
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. pakalpiwv afdvos Bpdxow Katadel 45 
‘ ” a 2 sy 4 
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4 My fd 
[Tlils ebvyev Belov; 
{ar.] tod pot poe. 
ww Ls 
[xo.] ga éa: 
® A b ” ~ tf ie 
[k]ai 8[%) mpos épywl. 7Ov veaviwy xépes. 


[ar. @] mpdom[odot dpapdlvres ok apyéere; 50 
[xo.] ddAaddler[ar oré]ya: 
Bega os. 0 eee ] peros. 


[ar. &] yaia Kdd[pov jai woAlto|w “Acwaixov. 
[xo.] KAdews, dpai{s]; 
mlapalkadet woAw poBepds* aiparos 
dix[a Tou di]Kka xpovios GAN’ Guws 
é\aBev 6rav t[5)ye [7]w" docBH Bporav. 55 
[ar.] olptoe Bavobpae _mpos Svotvy aadppayos. 
[am.] 79 8° év vexpotow od orévers Sdpapra ony; 
far.] 4 yap téOvnKev; Kawov ad A€yers Kakdv. 
[am.] dAKois ye tavpeiovce Svapopoupery. 
[ar.] mpos rod; mpos bydv; totro yap bédw 
pabety. 60 
[am.] éxpavOdvois dv ws odAwA’ judy tzo. 
[ar.] GA]V’ # 7eLpeov mlepdxal? dv otk old” eyd; 
839 Aalvobe D. L. ie Nuxreqs Roberts. eM IDE ibe Jee 


42 Murray. 45 doviors paxalpiwy Wilamowitz, Schaal. 
52 [@avdoov] Wilamowitz: all but the » seems to fit the 
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house. As for the child of Nycteus, my own hand 
shall slay her. She shall soon find that the gods who 
used to love her,—as she idly boasted—are but feeble 
comrades in arms! (£zeunt Lycus and the Cowman.) 

Cuorvs. Ignorant of the toils, if it be God’s will, 
this king shall soon fal] wounded in the house. . . . 
The might of the blest gods binds down the un- 
righteous man in the meshes of a snare : what mortal 
ever escaped from God by cunning ? 

Lycus. (Groans nithin.) 

Cuorus. (A cry of joyful surprise.) Those youthful 
hands are ot to their task ! 

Lycus. Come quick, my servants, rescue me ! 

Cuorvus. The roof resounds, it cries . . . a sound 
of sorrow ! 

Lycus. Oh land of Cadmus, city of Asopus ! 

Cuorvs. Listen to him! look at him! He calls to 
the city in his hour of terror! Justice for murder 
done, aye, justice long delayed, yet sees unrighteous 
men and catches them ! ! 

Lyevs. Unhappy! Death is at hand! I have no 
comrade, my foes are twain ! 

Amputon. (Also ntthin.) Have you no tears for your 
wife, who lies among dead corpses ? 

Lycvs. What! She is dead? Another grief for 
me to hear ! 

Ampuion. Yes. Dragged by a bull and torn to 
pieces. 

Lycus. Who did it ?—I want to know—was it you ? 

Ampution. Be assured, she perished at our hand. 

Lycus. Are you the sons of parents whom I know 
not to be such ? 





traces. 53 opai{s D. L. P. 53-55 Suppl. ex fragm. 
223 Nauck. enecer edafev Il, corr. Wilamowitz. 
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[am.] ré tobr” epew[alis; &y vexpoits weve Bava. 
[epMHS mratoa KeAledw [fdvhov eEopp[wp]évous 
Spunv, dval€ ’Apdiov- [é]vroAds dé cot 65 
‘Epis 6 Matas alae re. ...++-- 
Jévene 
tas’ ex Aclos Kipuylp’ ddixcunly dépwv. 
kal mp[@]ra pev oflw pytpdjs e€ep@ mépt, 
ds Zebs euetyOn [. . . d}mapvArat tdbe 


(Here follow small fragments of three lines) 


i f ~ fod > ff 
airy te Sewhs [cvpdopas dan)AAdyn 10 
BS ter 7? a ” > , 
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e ‘ ~ an > t ww 
éxdvta Sobvalt totcde Kjadpetas, dvat. 
drav 8é Odarnts GAoxov eis mupdv Ties 
capxav GOpoicas THs tadartw@pov dvaw 75 
> a td ww 3 i a 
dota mupdoas “Apeos eis kpyvnv Badeiv, 
€ “A 2 ft mM ? > i é 
ds av 7d Aipens dvop” emavepov AdBye 
xptwns [dd]ppous, ds Sievow dorews 
media t[d OA]Byns daow e€apddyv det. 
Spets 8 [éme]Sav Soros He Kaduov mods 80 
ywpeire, [maide]s, dor 8° "lopnvov mapa 
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Ampuion. Why ask the question? Die, and find 
out among the dead ! 

Hermes. Stop, I command you! Stop, King 
Amphion, your murderous attack !_ Hermes, the son 
of Maea, speaks: I come with orders for you and a 
summons from Zeus for (your victim) here. 

* Now first, I will tell them their mother’s history, 
how Zeus embraced her... . 


(Here follow small fragments of three lines) 


and herself was freed from distress, and discovered 
these her sons, whom she bore to Zeus. You shall 
obey them, king, and freely give to them the 
throne of Cadmus’s country. And when you do your 
wife’s obsequies and set her on the pyre,—when 
you have gathered in one place the limbs of your 
unhappy queen—burn her bones and throw them 
into the spring of Ares; so shall its outflow, that 
goes through the city and ever waters the plain 
of Thebe, receive from her the name of Dirce. 
And you, when the city of Cadmus is purified, go, 
sons, and establish a city with seven gates beside the 
Ismenus. Your task. . .—I speak to Zethus ; next 
I command Amphion arm his hand with the lyre, 
and celebrate the gods in song: and mighty rocks 
shall follow you, spellbound by your music, and trees 
shall leave their abodes in Mother Earth, making 


66 [add 7 exmerAnypjeven Schaal. 67 ra” ex 
DER: 68 Roberts. 69 [xov« akrapyyjon Schaal: 
d}rapvirar Roberts. 72 [xat] x8ovds II ace. to Roberts. 
73 Wilamowitz. 83 Obscure and perhaps corrupt: see 
Roberts, loc. cit. 84 Roberts. 85 Wilamowitz. 
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or cbpuldlpecay rextove Onoer yepi. 
Zeds rHvSe tinny, adv 8 eye) Sidwpi cou, 
obdtep 768° cdpnu’ exes, "Apdiwv dvak. 
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[ar.] @ aoAN deArra Zed ribeis Kal? 7uEpav, 
éderéas [eis dds] tAod’ dBovdias euas 
ecogpal. . zai) doxobvras ovdk elvar Avés. 
mapeare Kal | 98": nope pnvuTns xpovos 
pevdeis poev pas, ope dé pnrép’ edtvxXF. 
ire vuv, Kpatuver’ av7’ euod THade yOovos 
AaBdvre Kdduov cxiintpa: rv yap a€iav 
opaw mpootiOyow Leds eyo) te odv Au. 
‘Epplje Sjé [aiovvjos “Apeos «is kpyvyv 
ard 
yovaira Daxpas, THo[8 omws] Bavotca yiis 
vacpotot réyyne media OnBatas x9oves, 
Aipxn map” dvSpav borépww Kener. 
Avw dé vetkn Kal Ta Tply wenpaypéva 


94 yaw edd. 99 «is ¢as Blass. 100 écod¢pa 


[Parchment 2-3 a.p.] KPHTE2 


Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, p. 73, Plate IV. See Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berol. Text 
xxiii, Plate 30a; Roberts, C. Qu. 1935, 164; Pickard- 
Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 129; Hunt, F.7.P.; von 
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light labour for the builder’s hand. This honour, 
King Amphion, you owe to Zeus, and to me also, the 
inventor of your gift. You shall both be called the 
White Steeds of Zeus, and enjoy great honours in 
the city of Cadmus. For marriage, one shall win 
and wed a Theban, the other the noblest bride of 
Phrygia, daughter of Tantalus. Now make all speed, 
for Zeus has sent you all his will. 

Lycus. O God, through whom are brought to pass 
so many things unlooked-for, day by day, you have 
discovered to the light my foolish plot. . . . I never 
thought them sons of Zeus! Live here among us. 
Time the revealer has shown that we are false, your 
mother fortunate. Go now, and rule this land in my 
stead, take the sceptre of Cadmus. Zeus grants you 
the dignity and I grant it with him. Obedient to 
Hermes, I will cast the ashes of my wife into Ares’ 
fountain, when I have done her obsequies, that from 
her grave she may flood this Theban plain with 
flowing waters and be called “ Dirce” by men that 
come after us. My quarrels I dissolve, and my 
former deeds .. . 


[....] Il, ué vid. «is dds, yévos Soxotvras: és ppdropas, 
Soxotvras edd. Perhaps écodpayfeg[s}] (Roberts). 106 
Boul. --Jo . [. Jrog Apeos Roberts : “Epyre [Se vevabeis “Apjeos 
chaal. 


CRETANS [Parchment 2-3 a.p.] 
Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 22; Croiset, Rev. Et. Gr. 28, 1915, 
297. 


Ignored by anthologists, lexicographers, and probably 
mythographers too, this play had survived hitherto only in a 
single quotation and a handful of references. From Ar. 
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Ran. 849 Schol. we learn that its plot was concerned with the 
passion of Pasiphae for a bull, and the birth of the Minotaur 
(cf. Joh. Malal. p. 86,10; p. 31, 6; Libanius, Decl. vol. 
iii. p. 375, p. 64, rov Mivw Seva racxdvra ent ris axnvis Kal 
tiv oixtav adrod 8a tod ris Taoudys Epwros év alcydvne 
yeyenueny). From Ar. Ran. 1356 Schol. we hear that the 
play included a monody by Icarus, the son of Daedalus : this 
fact, combined with the evidence of Etruscan urns and a 
sarcophagus (references ed. pr. p. 78 n. 1), suggests that the 
plot covered the punishment of Daedalus, who made the 
wooden cow-frame in which Pasiphae enclosed herself. The 
solitary quotation (from Porphyrius, Nauck, T.G.F. fr. 472) 
consists of introductory anapaests recited by a chorus of 
Initiates devoted to the service of Idaean Zeus. 

The outline of the story as it was known to later mytho- 
graphers (Apollod. tii. 8—not necessarily following Euri- 
pides’ play) was this : 

Minos defended his claim to the dominion of Crete by the 
argument that the gods had given it to him. To prove this, 
he asserted that the gods would fulfil whatever he might 
demand of them. For an instance, he prayed Poseidon to 
send up a bull out of the sea, promising that he would then 
sacrifice it. Poseidon heard his prayer : but Minos sent the 
bull to join his herd, and sacrificed another in its place (or 
else made no blood-offering at all, see ed. pr. p.78). Poseidon 
therefore inflamed Pasiphae, wife of Minos, with passion for 
the bull : with which she was united, after enclosing herself 
in a wooden frame shaped like a cow. She gave birth to the 
Minotaur. Minos discovered the monster and imprisoned it 
in the labyrinth. 

In our fragment, Minos has just discovered the new-born 
Minotaur, and confronts Pasiphae with her abominable sin. 
Pasiphae defends herself, with the assistance of the Chorus, 
who allege that the fault lay chiefly with.a confidante (v. 1, 
cf. v. 47). But Minos condemns his wife and her aecomplice 
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to the dungeon. Nothing is certainly known of the sequel: 
but Croiset’s inferences from our fragment are both interest- 
ing and probable. 

There ig nothing to suggest that (as ed. pr. thought) 
Euripides employed a chorus of Mystics in this play in order 
to attack the doctrines which they represent. On the contrary 
our fragment makes it clear that the characters of Minos and 
the Chorus were contrasted in a manner uncomplimentary to 
the former. The men of peace and self-control are clearly 
opposed to the violent and brutal king. Minos, who has but 
lately ascended his throne, is portrayed as a savage and 
barbaric despot, according to the Tragic convention (Plato, 
Minos 312 p ‘Padapavéuv yd daow dixaov avdpa, tov 8¢ Mivwy 
dypiov twa Kai yaAemdv Kal adixov.— Arrixdr, & BéeAnate, Aéyets 
pifov Kai tpayxdv). Vv. 35-39 are not ironical: they refer 
to barbaric conduct about which the earlier part of the play 
will have given more information. With this character, then, 
the Chorus stands in sharpest contrast. Minos cannot 
ignore the Mystics, for they are the high priests of his father’s 
temple. They counsel moderation, mercy and self-control. 
At the end of the play, perhaps, a divinity appeared ex 
machina, rescued Pasiphae (Hyginus 40: Pasiphae remains 
at liberty), and bade Minos conform to the discipline of 
the Chorus—foretold that he must soon become a man of 
peace and piety, a wise legislator and a great ruler of his 
nation. 

If it be thought improbable that the Chorus played so 
important and integral a part in the play, we can point to 
the title Kpijres in support of Croiset’s theory. The play 
was named after the Chorus, not after Minos or Pasiphae : 
this fact alone proves that the part of the chorus was of great, 
if not supreme, importance in the action of the drama. On 
the relation of the Chorus’s religion to Orphism, see Mr. 
Guthrie's admirable Orpheus and Greek Religion, pp. 111, 
TD). 
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[xo.] od yap Tw adv pnut rodAphoa ade 


ov ék Kaxavy, avaé, 
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maziea[H] dpvoupevy peev ovKer” dy miBouyri ce, 
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Saipwy 6 robde Kay elvérAnoev Ka)kav, 
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Sixqy Tooedav, és ° ey conmplev Tae. 
Kdmevr” dureis Kal ad papripye Beods 
adres rad” Epgas Kat Karauaxuvas epe. 
Kayw pev 4 Texoboa Koddey aiTia 


2 Perhaps ov S€ xara Kxakov, ava€, 8 pay[Ao]s Hunt, 
Wilamowitz. 16 dd_ D. L. P. 18 D. L. P. (xad- 
cica ohpa py ms yoerar; Biichener, Neue Phil. Rundsch. 12, 
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Cuorus. I say that she,? none other, dared this 
deed. Consider, my king, and hide well. . . 

PasipHagE. Denial will no longer convince you, for 
the fact is already manifest. If I had given my 
body to a man, selling my love for secret hire, how 
justly were I then exposed for a wanton! As it is, 
God visited me with madness ; so though I suffer, my 
sin was not freely willed. There is no reason in it. 
Whatcould I see ina bull, to wound my heart with such 
distress, so shameful? Was it the sight of his pretty 
clothes? The gleam of wine-red light that shone from 
his eyes and auburn hair? The beard that was dark 
upon his chin? I swear my bridegroom was less 
handsome ! Is this the passion that tempted me into 
an animal’s hide ?—Is this the cause of your dis- 
temper? J could not even expect to make such a 
husband father of my children: why, why was I 
likely to go mad of that malady? ‘The evil spirit 
of this king has loaded me too with misfortune : 
and he shall be the one to bear the burden of 
man’s blame: because he did not slay that bull, 
that apparition, which when it came he swore 
to sacrifice to the Sea-god. Therefore Poseidon 
has pursued you and taken vengeance ; and on my 
head this woe is fallen. And then you cry aloud 
and call the gods to witness—you that wrought 
these deeds and my disgrace! I, the mother, 





* The nurse, or whoever else was confidante, of Pasiphae. 


226). 20 mSyravry . . . .Jvopny II: corr. D. L. P.; zé 
dra THF epotlopny Wilamowitz. 22 G. Zuntz: ofs 
€[dpao’ evopxos] wv Croiset. 23 raipov ms., corr. Beazley, 
cf. Soph. Tr. 507 ¢ddcpa ravpov. dv D. L. P. 26 rade 
Dyke P. 27 Kamyapripy: Wilamowitz, Hunt. 
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Expupa mAnyny Saiuovos OenAatov, 
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MIN[Ox] dp’ éorduwrar; H[aooov 7) 9 tadpos}] Bod. 


[xo. 


[10] 


xwpeire, Adyyn[t 8° 75° trw dpoupolupevy: 
Adlvobe tHV mavolipyov, wls KaAds Pavyr, 
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k[at 67] d[édoxrat] pt avaBaddrcobar dikny. 


[2-3 a.p.] _ YWHIYAH 
Ed. pr. (a) Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. vi. 1908, no. 852, p. 19, 


Plates 


II and HI. See Herwerden, Euripidis Hypsipylae 


Fragmenta, 1909; *Hunt, F.7.P. 1912; von Arnim, Suppl. 
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innocent of all, hid the affliction that a spirit sent 
from heaven: you, maddest of madmen, proclaim 
your wife’s disgrace—a proud and proper theme for 
exhibition !—to all the world, as if you will have no 
partinit! Itis you who have ruined me, yours is the 
sin, you are the cause of my malady. Come then, if 
it is your will to slay me in the seas, slay on—you are 
no novice in bloody deeds and murder of men. Or if 
you lust to feed on my raw flesh, you may! Feast 
on, and never pause! Free and innocent of all, we 
shall die to answer for your crime. 

Cuorus. Many the signs, my king, that shew this 
curse to be the will of God. Yield not too far to 
passion. 

Minos. Well, is she muzzled? a bull does not 
bellow thus! Away, let her go hence under armed 
guard! Abandoned woman! Seize her, let her die 
her noble death,—and her too, the accomplice : take 
them indoors and pen them in the dungeon : so shall 
they look no longer on the circle of the sun ! 

Cuorus. My king, stay your hand! The matter 
deserves your thought. It is never good counsel to 
be ruthless. 

Minos. I am determined; justice shall wait no 
longer. 


36 pinrev . . . pir’ ed. pr. 44 Herwerden. 45 
D. L. P. 48 Herwerden. 52 C. H. Roberts. 
HYPSIPYLE : [2-3 A.D.] 


Eur. 1913, 46: Morel, de Zur. Hypsipyla, diss. Leips. 1921; 
ltalie, Eur. Hypsipyla, diss. Berlin-Ebering, 1923, and litera- 
ture cited there, pp. xi-xii; Pickard~Cambridge, New Chapters, 
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iii. p. 120; KGrte, Archiv, v. 1913, 567; Lobel, Class. Rev. 
38, 1924, 43; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 74; Tobias, 
I Hypsipyle d’Euripide, Brussels, 1928, (6) Mahaffy, The 
Petrie Papyri, ii. 1893, no. xlix (c) p. [160]. See Petersen, 
Hermes, 49, 1914, 156; Italie, ad loc. 

It is possible that P. Petrie no. xlix (d) p. [161] ibid. is a 
fragment of our play (iambic trimeters ending éeudavA zados 
popov, Kal ¢now xKravelv, mowas 6mws: all of which would 
occur very suitably in a speech by e.g. Eurydice, relating to 
the death of Opheltes. «ai dyow xravelv ‘she admits she 
killed him” would harmonize very well with Murray’s 
theory that Hypsipyle confessed her deed to Eurydice, cf. 
eugdavi matdos pdpov). See Milne, Class. Rev. 40, p. 64. 

The following reconstruction of the course of events is 
based on that of ed. pr., with such modification as later re- 
search has made necessary. The story of the play was hitherto 
known from (a) the scanty fragments of the play (Nauck, 
752-770) ; (b) Clem. Alex. Schol. p. 105 ; (c) Apollod. iii. 6. 
4; (d) P. Nem. Sehol.; (e) Hyginus, fab. 74; (f) Statius, 
Theb. v. 600 sqq.; (g) Anth. Pal. iti. 10: sce Welcker, Gr. 
Trag. ii. 557, Hartung, Eur. Restitut. ii. 430. The play 
was written between 412 and 406 ».c. (v. Italie, ix-xi). 

The framework is dictated partly by the natural order of 
events discernible in the fragments, but especially by the 
stichometric letters which are read in the margins in six 
places : 

8=line 400 of the play, fr. 1 col. v. 3 ed. pr. (small fragm. 

of iambie dialogue between Amphiaraus and Hypst- 


pyle). 

€=line 600 of the play, fr. 25 col. ii. 1 (metre and subject 
unknown). 

n=line 700 of the play, fr. 26, 2 (metre and subject un- 
known). 


6=line 800 of the play, fr. 27, 1 (metre iambic, subject 
probably dialogue between Iyps. and Eurydice). 
A=line 1100 of the play, fr. 57, 17 (part of a choral lyric 
which included references to Dionysus). 
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a =Hline 1600 of the play, fr.64 col. ii.79 (from the dialogue 

between Hyps. and her sons). 

Dramatis Personae: Hypsipyle, formerly wife of Jason, 
now nurse of the child Opheltes in the palace of Lycurgus and 
Eurydice at Nemea. 

Thoas \ 
Eunéus J 
Amphiaraus, a seer, one of the Seven against Thebes. 
Eurydice, queen of Nemea, and wife of Lycurgus. 
Ophelies (later Archemorus), son of Eurydice and Lycurgus. 
Chorus of Nemean Women, well-disposed toward Hypsi- 

pyle. 

Scene: Before the palace of Lycurgus at Nemea. 

Prologus. 1-200%: Hypsipyle narrates her past history 
and present circumstances: she was formerly queen of 
Lemnos, but is to-day @ servant in the palace at Nemea, and 
nurse of the royal child Opheltes. She returns to the palace. 
Enter Eunéus and Thoas. They knock on the door. Hypsi- 
pyle appears with Opheltes in her arms. They are admitted 
to the palace : Hypsipyle is left alone with Opheltes, to whom 
she sings (vv. 1-29 of my text). 

Parodus. 200-310. A chorus of Nemean women enters. 
They sing a strophe and antistrophe, each with a lyric response 
Srom Hypsipyle. The chorus wonders that she is still think- 
ing of her distant home while such great events are occurring 
in Nemea—the march of the Seven through Nemea against 
Thebes. Hypsipyle replies that her heart is far away with 
the Argonauts and Lemnos. The chorus quotes other heroines 
whose plight was similar to hers, but worse. Hypsipyle 
refuses to be comforted (vv. 30-98 of my text). 

First Episode. 310-480 (proved by stichometric 8). 
Amphiaraus arrives. He makes himself known to Hypsipyle ; 
explains the expedition of the Seven against Thebes ; and tells 


sons of Hypsipyle. 


* These figures in each case represent approximately the 
lines of the complete play. 
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the story of Eriphyle’s necklace. He appeals to Hypsipyle to 
shew him a stream of pure water for holy libation on behalf 
of his army. Hypsipyle consents (Fr. 753 Nauck, Seiéw peév 
*Apyetorow "AxeAchiou pdov), They depart together (vv. 99- 
152 of my text). 

First Stasimon. 480-550. The chorus sings of the quarrel 
of Tydeus and Polynices at Argos ; and of their marriage 
with the daughters of Adrastus (vv. 153-162 of my text). 

Second Episode. 550-770. Hypsipyle returns distraught. 
She describes the death of her charge Opheltes, how she left 
him lying on the ground while she conducted Amphiaraus to 
a stream, and how, when she returned, she found that a 
serpent had stung him to death. 

[Herein I follow ed. pr. pp. 24-25. There are, of course, 
other possibilities, but the objections to them are grave. Vv. 
163 sqq. (of my text) must be part of a description of 
Opheltes’ death—it is highly improbable that they are part of 
a passage in which Hyps. described the stream to Amphiaraus; 
she would thus emphasize her forgetfulness and carelessness 
later in leaving Opheltes exposed ; and above all it is indis- 
pensable that the audience should be acquainted with the 
manner of Opheltes’ death, in some detail, long before 
Amphiaraus’s brief description of it (uv. 248 sqq. of my text, 
between vv. 1150-1350 of the complete play). It is possible 
that not Hypsipyle but a messenger reported his death : but 
T agree with ed. pr. in thinking it more likely that Hypsipyle 
herself was the speaker. V.206 (of my text) then becomes, as 
Murray first explained, intelligible : “in vain was my com- 
punction !”’ cries Hypsipyle, meaning that her self-surrender 
to Eurydice had not saved her from the extreme penalty. See 
further p.78 above]. Thereafter Hypsipyle considers a plan 
of escape. In the end, perhaps, she resolves to confess her 
story to Eurydice (vv. 163-183 of my text). 

Second Stasimon. 700-770. [Subject unknown.] 

Third Episode. 770-1080. [Here there is a gap in our 
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knowledge of the.action. There is not much doubt about the 
course of events so far ; their nature is dictated by the frag- 
ments themselves, and their position in the play fairly secured 
by the stichometrical sign for line 400. We tread safe ground 
again at v. 1100, from which point the fragments and two 
stichometric letters define the course and position of events 
very clearly. But between v. 770 and v. 1100 we have very 
little to guide us. It is however possible to say this much :— 
corresponding to this gap of 300 lines, there is. obviously a gap 
in the action of the play. For Hypsipyle later recognizes 
Eunéus and Thoas to be her own sons: these two must there- 
fore have played a part of some importance in the play—yet 
so far they have done nothing except enter the palace in the 
Prologus. Further, since it ig Amphiaraus who makes her 
sons known to Hypsipyle, there must have been a scene in 
which his knowledge of her sons (whom he hag not yet met) 
was explained. How this was done is obscure. Possibly 
Eunéus and Thoas were appointed executioners of Hypsipyle 
—Eurydice might well turn to them in the absence of 
Tycurgus ; then Eurydice, having yielded later to the plea of 
Amphiaraus, might mention them to him. Or perhaps 
Hypsipyle sent Eunéus and Thoas to fetch Amphiaraus to 
help her in return for her earlier courtesy to him. [So ed. 
pr. : their objection, that Amph.’s return seems spontaneous, 
ig not a very strong one]. Conceivably the sons were helping 
Hypsipyle to escape: but, if so, it is hard to see how this 
could have brought them into contact with Amphiaraus ; 
except in connexion with the theory that they enlisted the help 
of Amphiaraus in her rescue. Whether one or two episodes 
are missing is of course unknown.] 

’ Third Stasimon. 1080-1150 (proved by stichometric ). 
The Chorus sings praise of Dionysus and implores his aid for 
ITypsipyle. 

?Fourth Episode. 1150-1350. Hypsipyle is led out to her 
death. She pleads with Eurydice,in vain. She is in despair 
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when at the eleventh hour Amphiaraus arrives and recounts 
the true story of Opheltes’ death. Eurydice had charged 
Hypsipyle with deliberate murder: Amphiaraus explains 
that the death was accidental, caused by a serpent while 
Hypsipyle was performing a pious service for the Argive 
army. He foretells the failure of the Theban expedition, and 
the institution of the Nemean Games in memory of Opheltes. 
Eurydice listens to him, and spares Hypsipyle (vv. 184-292 
of my text). 


(From the Prologus) 


[rvinran] nSele matyp od] omalv’ eywv alOvppara 
& Gas oduppay exyadn|veet p|pévas. 
dpets éxpovoar’, @ _veavialt, mba ee 
b paxapia ofaw 4 Texoba’, Hrts mor’ qv. 
Ti T@VdE peAdbpay Sel duceluer mpoonAberny ; 
OOAS orey[n)s Kexpnpel” [é}y[70s a\xOjvan, yovat, 
ei dul va}rov ile vuxT é[vavdAiojoe piav. 
éxonev 8° dowv Set: [i] aolre] Av[a]npot 
5d[ pros 
éodpeba totade; 1d 5é Gov os éxet plev]et. 
[rv. aSéa}moros plev olfx[o]s dpoevey xupet 10 


on 


(A few lines missing : fragments of tivo survive) 


[ry.] Avxodplyos abrtos Tuyxaver Dewopos wv, 
yor d[e Nepeas Evpudixn Ta viv Kparel. 
80. ovK év £e[vat roiad’ ap avaravoaipe?” ay, 
ampos O° d[ Mo 57 tt 8p? adoppacbat xpewv. 
[rw.] qxto7[a: Kal yap Swpar’ ode emtiorarat 15 
fevolus drebety odd’ arialew Tae, 
del 5€ [diAtar Tov poddv7’ édé£aTo. 


15-17 Suppl. ex gr. D. L. P., after Eur. Ale. 566-567. 
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fFourth Stasimon. 1350-1375. [Subject uncertain.) 

Exodus. 1375-1720 (proved by stichometric 7). Amphi- 
araus makes mother and sons known to each other. He 
departs, and they converse. Dionysus appears ex machina 
(his name is writien in the margin of fr. 64 col. iii. 2 ed. pr.). 
He probably directed Eunéus to go to Athens and found the 
famous guild of musicians there called EtveiSa (ed. pr. 
p. 28).—Dionysus Melpomenus was the object p their family 
cult (vv. 293-341 of my text). = 


(From the Prologus) 


Hyps. Father comes soon!* Many apretty toy he 
brings you to soothe your heart from sorrow.— 

(She observes Thoas and Eunéus.) Was it you, 
gentlemen, who knocked on the gate? How enviable 
your mother, whoever she was! What need you of 
our palace, that you come here ? 

Tuoas. Lady, we wish to be brought inside the 
house, if we can lodge here a single night. All that 
we need, we have. We shall make no trouble here ; 
you shall remain undisturbed. 

Hyps. It happens, the house has no master here 

(A few lines missing : fragments of two survive) 

Hyres. Lycurgus himself chances to be on pilgrim- 
age; his wife—Eurydice—at present rules in Nemea. 

Tuoas. Then we will not rest in these lodgings ; 
we must be off to some other house. 

Hyps. Ah,no! Itis not the practice of this palace 
to turn the newcomer away disregarded : rather, it 
welcomes every stranger... . 

* This was about v. 180 of the play (see ed. pr. pp. 21, 23). 
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(Fragments of two more lines: then a gap) 


See em | as évdmarpov 
[keAawlogay tw’ abydy: 

> ~ > wv A A 
[dowdy 8] avénua ro cov 
[mpoluvicapor, Téxvov, ed- 
wots 7 Geparreiats. 

2 A / id ee 
idod Kpdros d0€ KpoTdAwy: 


z i tA e ; ta i Gj f f 
od tade mHvas, od TAad€ KepKidos 


€ , , , 
toroTovov TapapvOia Anuvia, 


Mogoa, perer pe Kpéxew, 6 Te 8 els bmvoy 
h xapuw 7 Oeparevuara mpoopopa. 


Tavol TpeTrel veapwt, 
Tdde_pedwidds adda. 
(Parodus) 


- - ? / 
moTepa Suparos eiaddous 
, hal 4 ee, | 4 
caipets, 7 Spdcov emi medwe 
BaAdews ofa re S0vda; 
- A > | A A lod 
% tav “Apya trav 81d, ood 
oropatos det KAnilopévay 
MEVTNKOVTEPOV aLOELs, 
hal A é 
TO xpucedpaddov 
iepov dé€pos 6 mept Spuds 
dows Spa SpdKovros 
poupel, pvapoavva S€ cot 
lon > , f 
Tas dyxidAowo Anuvov 
Tav Aiyaios édioowy 
Kupoxrimos axel, 
Seip’ 67 dv Acywadva Néepec- 
> ra 4 oe 
[ov] emdyer yaAKéovow dadows 
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(Fragments of tro more lines : then a gap) 


Hyps. . . . like the dark gleam in a mirror: that 
with song, while you grow from babe to boy, I may * 
woo you, or with smile and service. Look at the 
rattle! There, it sounds! 


No chant of Lemnos, no song to comfort me beside 
my weaving, beside the shuttle pressed upon the 
web, O Muse, is mine to sing: only what is apt to 
charm a little child to sleep or joy or comfort—this 
is the burden of my song. 


(Parodus) 


Cuorus. What make you at the doorway, friend ? 
Sweeping the entrance to the palace, or sprinkling 
water on the ground, like a slave? Are you singing 
of Argo’s fifty rowers—her tale is ever on your lips— 
or the holy fleece of golden wool which on the oak- 
tree’s bough the unsleeping dragon guards? Are 
your thoughts with island Lemnos, that rings with 
the thunder of the Aegean’s rolling waters? Hither 
meantime, over the meadows of Nemea, Adrastus, 
armed with bronze, fleet of foot, brings war apace, 


® The construction of zpoprjowpot in the Greek text is 
(because of the preceding gap) altogether uncertain. 


19-21 D. L. P. 21 It seems clear that there is space 
for 3 letters in the gap. 24 II indicates an omission here. 
34 7 edd., corr. D. L. P. 45 éndye D. L. P.: dadye I. 
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’Apyciov aediov ma[pels 

éml To Tas KiOdpas épupa 

Tas “Apduovias épyov [xepdos 

@[xv}md8as “Aléplaa[rojs ["Apy Qodv; 
60 éxddece peevols 

iN, capata [ — 

Tota Té Ypdoed [ 

Kal povoBdpovels 

deipomerey xOlov 


Olpauxcay 
~ Jot .Jueins.dpos- 

oas em oldpa yaAavei- 
as mpupvyov dvdipar, 
TOV a TOO ToTapL010 mapO- 
ff ” eee Se 
évos Alyw’ éréxvwoe I1y- 
Aga, péows b€ tap” tordée 
7A O° ér aus 

oad’ éXeyov inuov 
Opfico’ éBea Kibapis “Opdéws 
paxpoToAwy mutvAwy éperniot Ke- 
Acdopata peATomeva, TOTE bev TaxU- 

fa ’ 3 ie > Pe , 
aAovv tore 8 ciAativas dvaTavua mAd- 
ve iB 4 c ral ov 

Tas. Td&de por Tdde Duds Joely ie- 
tar, Aavaw@y d€ movous 
€repos avaBodtw. 
mapa copay éxdvoy Adyous 
mpoTepoy wes em KupdaTwv 
moAw Kal TaTpious Sdmous 
Mowikas ,Tupia mais 
Eipama Aode’ éréPa. 
Avotpédov Kpyrav iepav 
Koupitwy tpogov avopar, 
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(he is past the plain of Argos) against the lyre-built 
fortress, work of Amphion’s hand. He has sum- 
moned the might ... blazons manifold . . . and 
gilded bows . . . and marching singly . . . rise over 
eamth .. . 


Hyps. Thracian .. . over the swell of the calm sea, 
speeding to make the cables? fast: he, Peleus, son 
of Aegina, maiden of the river.¢ Beside the mast 
amidships the Thracian lyre of Orpheus rang with 
an Asiatic dirge of sadness, playing the rowers a 
measure for their long sweep of oars—now a swift 
stroke, now a pause for the blade of pine. This, 
this is the song that my spirit is eager to chant: let 
another sing loud the labours of the Greeks. 

Cuorus. I have heard wise men relate the tale of 
the Tyrian maid Europa, how she left of old her 
father’s home and city, left Phoenicia and went over 
the waves to holy Crete, where Zeus was cradled and 
the Curetes nursed. Three children* she bore, and 

* Thebes, ef. Eur. Ph. 823-824. > Of the ship Argo. 


© Usually P. is her grandson. @ Asopus. * Minos, 
Rhadamanthys, Sarpedon. 


62 *Aods II: corr. Beazley. 67 iSeiv I: corr. 
Wilamowitz (though vSeiv not elsewhere known before 
Alexandrian poetry). 
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ale 


[xo.] 


AMSIAP[AOZ] ws €xOpov avOpwmro.ow at 7° éxdnptae 
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a Téxvwv apdto.ow 
Tpiocois éAutrev Kpd[ros] 
A 3 ” eo é 
xa@pas 7° dABiov apyav. 
> , > CA , ca 
Apyetav @ érépay KAtvw 
” a > 4 
[oto]rpwr Bacirerav “Ten 
[wé7T]pas dpdis dpetiprar 


[xep]aodépov drav. 


[rad]r’ dv Beds cis dpovrida OA cor, 


[ordp&]e[e]s 54, diAa, 7d poor, 
[eAmis 8° odk] azroAcixper 

[ér. oe Tov mlatépos zarépa 
[pvcec@ai mo]r’: exer ober [dpar, 
adrixa 8] wxvmopols] petaviooerar 


(Fragments of six more lines : then a gap) 


-vem“ov ayaye Tote 
Kuvayov te Updxpw, 

A 
Tav moots exTa, 
KaTeOpnyncev aodats. 
Oavarov édaye: Ta 8° ua mabea 
tis av 7) yoos 7 bédos } KOdpas 
emt Saxpuor pois’ avodupopeva 
pera Kadddras 
émt advouvs av éAGor; 
® Zed Neuéas triad? dAcos éxav, 
Tivos €p7ropiar Tovad éeyyds op® 
meAatas &etvous Awpidu TeTAWY 
éobipre ‘aapeis _Tpos Tovode ddpous 
oreixovras épjuov av’ adgos; 


(First Episode) 
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left them empire and happy lordship of lands. 
Another too, I hear, royal Io from Argos, gadfly- 
stung far from her native land, changed her state to 
carry horns—her doom. If God set this in your 
heart, beloved, the path of moderation shall content 
you: and Hope shall not fail you that your father’s 
father? shall save you still. He cares for you, and 
swiftly journeying, soon comes in quest . . . 
(Fragments of six more lines : then a gap) 

Hyes. ... brought of old, sang a lament for 
Procris,® the huntress whom her lover slew. Death 
was her portion ; but, for my woes—what wailing or 
lamenting, what music of mourning lyres and weep- 
ing, though Calliope assist, could approach my suffer- 
ings ? 

Cuorus. Zeus, lord of our Nemean grove, for what 
business are they come, these strangers?—I see 
them close, in Dorian raiment, plainly, approaching : 
toward the palace they stride through the lonely 
grove. 

(First Episode: Amphtaraus enters nith armed 
attendants) 

Ampuiaraus. How hateful to a man is travel: and 

* Dionysus (who appeared ex machina at the end of the 

» Procris, daughter of Erechtheus, accidentally 


ay). 
ea by her husband Cephalus while hunting, Apollod. 
ili. 15. 1. 


85 Supp]. Radermacher. 
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étav Te xpeiav elamecwy ddoimopos 105 
aypods épjuovs Kal povouxynrous idne 
dmoAts aveppynvevtos amopiay éxwv 
Onn. tpamnrau Kaye yap 7d Svoxepes 
nm? > ‘ ww > Ee é 
robr’ cioBeByxev’ dopevos 8° eldov Sdpous 
(4 3 b) hI ~ i / 
tovad év Aros Acysdove Nepreddos yfovds. 110 
/ > w t a ? a ‘ 
Kal o, tte SovAn Totcd’ éddornKas 
Sopors 
te ens ~ ~ + MM > sf. 
ei7’ ovyi SodAov od’ Exove’, épyoopar, 
ti #9? > ~ ns me 
Tivos TAS avdp@v pyndAocBooka Sapata 
MrAciovvrias ys, & Eévy, vopilerar; 


rvinra[H] 6ABia Avrovpyou péAabpa KdArilerar 


AM. 


TAdE, 115 

a 3 < , e \ > f 

és €& amdons aipefeis “Aowsias 

KAnWobyds eat Todmiywpiov Atés. 

€ 4 a“ 4 > nn 3 a 

putov AaPeiv [x]p[qlor]y” av ev xpwaaois 
bdwp 

xépviBa Oeotow [dior] ws xeaiweba. 

oTaTav yap voaTwv vayar ov dievmeTH, 120 

otpatod b€ mAjGe mdvra cuvrapdocerar. 

tives poddvtes Kai xBovds molas azo; 

éx tov Muxnvav éeopev “Apyetot yevos, 

av ? e vd ? wv 2 

dpa 8 brepBaivoyres eis adAnv xPova 

atpatod apobicar BovAduecba Aavaiddv. 195 

¢ ~ A ec ve 6 ‘ K 10. 

[j]nets [yap alpuljuec]@a mpos Kadpov 
mbaas, 

4 4 , e] ~ 4a 
fet mws Geot mépmovev eldrvy@s, yovat. 


. th 8é otparevdedO”, ci ye] cob Bemis pabetv; 


xardyew Oédovres duy]dSa Ufodvvet]an 190 
maTpas: 


. od 8] ify zis... 1... &. Jas Onpass 
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in the wanderer’s hour of need, to see fields empty 
and solitary homes! No city, no informant, no way 
of knowing where to turn! Such vexation is now my 
own. How gladly I saw this house in the meadows 
of Zeus at Nemea! Now you—whether as slave you 
watch over the house, or not a slave, I ask you: what 
man is called master of these halls, madam, where 
sheep are pastured in the land of Phlius ? 

Hyes. Men call it the happy dwelling of Lycurgus, 
elect of all Asopia to be the priest of Zeus, god of 
our country. 

Ampu. Itis my wish to fill our pitchers from running 
waters, to pour the traveller’s libation to the gods. 
Streams of standing water are not clear, all muddied 
by our unnumbered host. 

Hyes. Who are you? From what country do you 
come ? 

Ampu. Mycenae ; we are Argives ; crossing our 
frontiers to another land, we wish to make sacrifice 
for the Danaid army. We have set forth towards the 
gates of Cadmus, lady,—if only the gods may speed 
us with good fortune. 

Hyrs. Why do you march—if I may learn this 
of you ? 

Ampn. To restore Polynices, now in exile from his 
land. 

Hyres. And who are you, so eager. . .? 


130 aMwv wnpovjas Onpa[s AaBetv Hunt. 
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[am.] mats Oix[Agovs rot partis] ’Apduaplews 
eyw. 


w ‘ A lol b s é if 
évopa. [Td cov viv Kal yévos A€Eov, yivat. 


[rv.] 4 Anylvia yOav ‘YiuarvAnv eOpebé pe. 


[am.] yulv7) orpareioal wv’ oby éxdv7’ HvdyKacev. 

[r¥.] dota Plpovoto’, 7 Kat Twos Képdous xdpw; 135 

[am.] éd€&[a0” Gppov xepot IloAvveixous mapa. 

[rv.] 7édev p 

[am. | eye 6 KAc[evos “Appoviay Kadpos more. 

[rv.] eds my rts, wls HKovoa, tav Oeots pidwv. 

[am.] ravTne didwoltw 3, Sppov "Agpodiry KaAdyv. 140 

[vv.] Beol Gedy yalp matoiv edpevetis aet. 

[am.] IloAvSwpos od[y éxAnilel? ob€ adtadyv yevos. 

[vv.] et mov Beds dils Bet” ebEar’, eixdtws. 

[am.] tovrov Sé mails tov dppov éoxe AaBdaxos. 
(Fragments of tro lines) 


[rv. é]défar’ ody éfovoa Sulog¢npuov KAéos ; 145 
[AM. ede]éad”, pK ° [ov]mor’ éx [wayns mddw. 146 
[rv.] ets _xpnopov odv cot Ba[vdourov TopevTeov ; 147 
[aAm.] xp) yap o7parevew p’, et[mep aévot yor". 148 
[ry. mdha]e aadds [cot] Oavarios Hv TETMPWpEVOS 5 
[AM. ovk élore volaros] dv[Spi THe mpos Sdpous. 150 
[rv. ci SA]ra Ovew [Sef ce xaTfavovpevov; 


134 D. L. P. after Arnim (0d 6éAovr” qvdyKxacer). 139 
Arnim. 145-150 The text here is that of Italie, who 
discovered that fr. 49 (Hunt) belongs to these lines. The 
supplements come from Mr. C. H. Roberts and Dr. G. Zuntz 
(except 148, by Italie). 145-146 post 147-148 Roberts. 
On rs 145, see Lobel, C.R. 1924, 43. 
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Amen. The inet cmneenian son of Oecles. 


ay Now tell me, lady, “4 name and ay. 
Hyrs. I am Hypsipyle ; Lemnos was my home. 


Ampu. My wife enascliea — my will— 
to march. 

Hyps. With honest purpose, or had she some hope 
of profit ? 

Ampu. She was given a nage by Polynices— 

Hyps. Whence came it . 

Amen. Famed Cadmus bck Harmonia once to 
wite— 

Hyes. He was one, I have heard, whom the gods 
loved ! 

Ampu. To her Aphrodite gave a lovely necklace— 

Hyrs. Aye, God is generous—to a child of God. 

Ampu. Polydorus was the name they gave their 
son. 

Hyves. Divine of birth, divinely endowed! It was 
just. 

Ampu. His son was Labdacus ; who got the neck- 
lace. 


(Fragments of two lines) 


Hyrs, She took the chain then, though she should 
earn dishonour ? 

Ampu. She took it: I shall not return from war. 

Hyrs, So you must go to fulfil an oracle of doom ? 

Ampi. I needs must march ; my wife demands it. 

Hyps. Death has long since Been your certain fate? 

Ampu. For me, there j is no homecoming. 

Hyrs. Why sacrifice then, if you must surely 
die ? 
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[AM. dpevvov'] od[Sels Kapatos edoeBetv Beovs. 
(After a gap of five lines, come the initial letters 


of nine more) 


(From the first Stastmon) 


[x@pos:]| wak(qoss cee ] év Koiratoe map’ 
ava 
Epidlas Odp’ a)ue.Popevor 
owd[dpou 7 «iplectar 155 


| 
Led 


odayée [re d4]Aov 
KAwsias a[lep]i vuKrépov 
yevvaiwy TaTtépwv 
gvyddes Sopt Oupov. 
DoiBouv 8° evfolmals] Blac}iAeds eviyev- 160 
ev “Adpactos éxwv 
rexva Onpav [Clei[ Eat 


(From the second Episode) 

ta fe , hd > ie 
Kpnvn [o]xidll[erai tis, qvmep apperer 
oadKwY mdépolklos, Powviowsw oupace 

b A 4 Bs By W 165 

yopywna Aedoowlv, Kkpati te EavOnv em 5 

La Li ica / tf > be, 
mAnKa ceiwv, o8 Poflwe Pevyouo’ det 
moeves, eet oty’ ev [Borots éAiooerau 


[rvinvan] & d[iAra]rae yluvaixes, as emt Evpod 
“P 


€oTnKa 
avd[ Ev] ew: of ddBou 8 [éxouat pe. 170 


151-152= Fr. Adesp. Nauck 350, first placed here by 


Italie. 


153 8 ézoiow] év Hunt. 154 sqq. These 


supplements, which leave dopi 159 almost inexplicable, are 
even more than usually doubtful. 163-167 Supplements 
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Ampn. It is better so; no labour, to worship God. 


(After a gap of five lines, come the initial letters 
of nine more) 


(From the first Stasimon) 


Cnorus. . . . by night . . . where they lay in the 
courtyard ; strife answered strife; with slaughter 
and stroke upon stroke of iron, heroes in exile, they 
revealed the temper of their noble fathers in battle, 
fighting about their couch by night. And King 
Adrastus lay in his bed ; he had the word of Phoebus, 
that he should wed his daughters to wild animals®... 


(From the second Episode) 


Hypsieyte(?). There is a shady fountain; and there 
dwells a serpent and watches over it; fiercely he 
glares with blood-shot eyes, and on his head quivers 
a yellow crest.’ In dread of him the shepherds ever 
turn to flight, when silent he glides among their 
herd... 


Hyps. Dear friends, I tremble on the brink! .. . 
to suffer undeserving. My terrors master me. 


@ Polynices of Thebes and Tydeus of Calydon, fugitives 
from their homes, met at Argos, and quarrelled in front of 
Adrastus’s palace concerning their lodging for the night. 
Adrastus made peace between them: and believing them to 
be the Lion and Boar who, an oracle foretold, would become 
husbands of his daughters, married those to them and under- 
took to return them to their homes. > Cf. Verg. Aent# 
ii. 206-207, Statins, Theb. v. 572. 





by D. L. P. (except 164 and oxcaferai ris 163, dow. opp. 164, 
év Borots 167 Arnim). 
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[xopoz] eveAn[e 8’ oltre [pHp’] exers [imetv dirats ; 


[rw.] déSouKa, Gavdron smaudds ola metcopat. (3) 
[xo.] ovKouy dmeupos y @ TdAauwva al[unpopay. (4) 
[rv.] éyvanxa Kaye TOUTO Kat pvAdélopac. 6) 


[xo.] 7é d97a y’ e€nupyxas eis aAK[ Hv KaxBv ; (3 175 

[rv.] devyew. o7i[Blwv radv[d’ Tdplis ef yap a 
povov. 

[xo.] wot d77a Tpeyne; Tis ge déEerar OAs; 

[rv.] modes Kpwodat TobTo kat mpobupia. 

[xo.] duAdocerar yA dpovpiowow ev KvKrwe. 

. vlads] €& 8) robrd y’: GAN’ amépyopat. 180 

[xo.] oKdret, gidas [yalp ralode] cupBovdAovs 
exels. 

[vy.] 72 8° ef Tew etpoun’ [orlis e€aker pe yiis; 

[xo. ov« €orw dotis peel sing) ayew. 


(From 1 the ‘hth (2) Episode) 


[xoroz] yevriat’ €]Ae[éas owppovobat 7 edmOy: 
ev oddpoow [y]ap kdp” apiOpetobale PéAw. 185 
[erprat]k[H] 7 Tadva Kopypds avtiAdlvoat Al dyous 
kal yovvar’ aymléyovoa pynxvvers plaxpav, 
Ktavota’ “OdédAlrny, Tay euay doowy [yapav; 


(Fragments of one line) 


wee ee ee] reeds O Sy ducd[Accas. 


172-176 rearranged by Zuntz, The small numbers on 
the right indicate the sequence in II, which is kept by Hunt. 
“175 xaxav Wilamowitz, a’ dyov Tiunt. 185-204 are 
partly preserved in ‘P. Petrie, ii. 49c: Petersen, Hermes, 49, 
156, first identified this fragment. Supplements : 184 
Bury, Arnim. 185 Wilamowitz. 186, 187 D. L. P. 
(uLaxpdy C. H. Roberts; for the p[ see Milne, P. Lit. Lond. 
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Cuor. Have you no word of hope to tell your 
friends ? 

Hyps. I dread what I shall suffer for the baby’s 
death. 

Cuor. Poor lady! Already no stranger to sorrow! 

Hyes. I know it well ; and will be on my guard. 

Cuor. What defence from ruin have you discovered 
then ? 

Hyrs. Tlight! If only I had knowledge of these 
paths ! 

Cuor. Where will you turn, then? What city will 
welcome you ? 

Hyves. My feet and ready spirit shall decide. 

Cuor. The land is guarded by sentinels round 
about. 

Hyps. You win: that plan I abandon. But go 
I will. 

Cuor. Reflect: in us you have friends to counsel 
you. 

Hyps. Suppose I found a guide to take me from 
the land ? 

Cuor. No man will want to guide a slave. 


(From the fourth (2) Episode) 
Cuor. Your words are noble, and to the wise ring 
true—I would count myself among the wise. 
Eurypice. Why do you cling thus to subtle argu- 
ment? Why embrace my knees, and plead so long ? 
You killed Opheltes, who was my eyes’ delight !.. . 
(Fragments of one line) 
and to my son, whom you destroyed. 
p. 53}-—-avAaleca: P. Petr., corr. Roberts, 188 Morel. 
189 Petersen. 
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[rvinraH] odrw Soxe? ple, alot’, amoxrewfew 


KaKHe 190 
> a | > ~ ~ ~ ‘f 
opyne amply opl&s mpdypa Siapableiv 7d5e; 

~ > / ie > / > 4 3 > a 
ods, apelBye 8° otdév: & TdAaw’ éy[d, 
Ws 700 Gavety pev ovver’ od peya [orevlw, 
et O€ Kravety 76 Téxvov ovk dpO[d]s dSoKd, 

Ll A é > a ee > a > Pe 

Tovpov TiOrvny, Ov én’ euatow ayKddats 195 
may ob Texotoa TaAda y’ ws epov TEKVOV 
orépyous’ edepBov, dpednw epot péya.. 
® mparpa. kat Aevkaivoy e€ dAuns b wp 
’Apyots, iw mate’, ws amodAupar KaK@s. 
® pavere matpos OixAdous, Pavovpeba. 200 
” > fa , > w e > ee 
dpnfov, edAbé, un pw tnis bm’ atrias 
> n~ ~ A A % La 
atoxypas Bavodcav, Suc cé yap Sid Avpar. 
EXP’, olaba yap 817 Taped, Kat oe pdprupa 
capéorarov defaur’ av 48° euav KaKa@v. 
dyere, pirov yap oddev’ etcopa médas 205 
Gattis pe odoet: Keva, oo emmideaOnv apa. 


[AM@IAPAOZ] evricyes, @ TéuTOVEA THVO ert ofayas 


[rv.] 


ddpwv dvacca: TH. yap evrpeTel a? ldwv 

+ , , y ~ , 
TovrevMepov cor mpootiOnpu THe pdoet. 
Fr Ii ta € fe > ta 4 
@ mpds ce yovatwy txétis “Apdidpew mitva) 210 
Kat mpos yevetov THs T ~AmdAAwvos Téxvns: 
Kaipov yap kets Tots éotow ev KaKkots- 
[plioal pe: dia yap anv dmdAdvpar yapw, 
paArAw te Ovickev, Seopiav TE py’ cicopdis 
mpos aotor yovacw, 7 TAO” eizopny E€vors: 215 
oe A ie; og ” A re 
dota 5€ mpakers Govos wy mpodovs dé pe 
wv 3 , oe ti 2) Oe 
dveidas *Apyetorow “EAAnow 7° éont. 
> > > 3 c Lat 2 , é QA 
GAN @ Ov alyvd]y euTdpwy Acevcowv TvyXas 


190, 191 Wilamowitz. 193 pera P. Petr., corr. 
Wilamowitz. 194 e 5€ Hunt, acc. to Italie: rot dé 
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Hyes. Is it your pleasure, queen, to slay me in evil 
temper, before you learn all the truth of this >? What, 
silent? No answer? Woe is me—I have not many 
tears for death, only for the false thought that I 
killed your son, the babe I nursed, whom in my arms 
I fed, whom in all—save that I bore him not-—I loved 
as my own child, my own great comfort. O prow of 
Argo, and water whitening from the spray, O my 
two sons, how miserably I perish! O prophet, son 
of Oecles, death is upon me. Come, save me, see me 
not suffer death from a shameful charge! For your 
fault I die. Come—for you know my story—and the 
queen may accept your word as true witness of my 
woe. Take me—I see no friend at hand to save me. 
It seems, my compassion was in vain.¢ 


(Amphiaraus enters) 


Ampu. Stop! You that send this woman to her 
doom !—Queen of this palace you must be: for at a 
glance I see in you nobility as well as grace. 

Hyps. Now at your knees J implore you, Am- 
phiaraus, falling here, and by your beard and by 
Apollo’s art ; timely in my hour of danger you are 
come. Save my life! It is for your sake I am ruined 
and about to die, at your knees, as you behold, in 
chains—lately companion of your foreign host. You 
are a holy man ; holy shall be your deed ; betray me, 
and your name shall spell disgrace to Argos and to 
Hellas. You that see the fortunes of the Danai in 


* Her “compassion ”’ was the sympathy which led her to 
assist Amphiaraus: or else her free confession to Eurydice. 


Hunt (edd. 1 and 2), 197 edepBov wArevas pol P. Petr., 
efepov erwpedAnua IT. 
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Aavaotow, [eimjé tHe ovpdopay téxvov, 
mapwv yalp otc]0a. gna 8 78 Exovoiws 220 
Kravely pe Tratoa xdmBovreboat dopous. 
[AM. | <lbcds apiypar THY ToxY oe dmeSopeqy 
THY on & melont T exmemvevKdTos TéKvOU, 
yw 8 apnEwv ovpdopaice trator cais, | 
A ¥ f > wy A > ¥ v4 
TO pev Biatoy OUK ExwWV, TO 3) evacBés. 225 
aiaypov yap <b pev eberriotacba wabeiv, 
Spdoa 5é pndev <b maOdvra mpos ober. 
Tp@Tov pev ovv cov deigov, ® €én, Kapa: 
c@dpov yap ojpa Tobpov “EM yj vev Adyos 
moNvs Sujet. Kat mépuy’ ovTws, yovar, 230 
Koopely T éuavTov Kal Ta diadéepovd’ opav. 
éseit’ Gkovaov, Tov Tdxyous dé TODS’ aves: 
eis pev yap GAAo wav dpaprdvew ypewy, 
yuyiy 8 és avdpos 7 yuvaxds od Kadov. 
[er.] & Eve mpds "Apyer mAnoiay vaiwy xPdva, 235 — 
mévrwv axovaaa oldd o ovra owdppova: 
> £, > > 4Q> Pel ” ’ 
ov ydp mor’ eis Td” Ou’ av EPrebas mapa. 
vov 8°, et te Bovdnt, Kal kdvew obey Oérw 
, > > te 2 > , OY > 
Kai o éxdiddoxew: odK avdaktos yap el. 
[am.] y¥vat, 70 Thode THs TaAaum@pov KaKov 240 
> f , / + # if be 
aypiws pépovedy a’ ymov OéoGa GéAlw, 
ov THvde paAdov 7} TO THs Sikns opav. 
> ty X a a Py > > ‘ 
aioyvvopat dé DoiPov, ob SV eumipwr 
Téxynv errack@, webdos ei te AdEopev. 
tavTnv éyw E€tevoa Kpnvatov [yd vos 245 
Setéar 80’ ayvdy pevpdtwv [6mws .... 
atparias mpd0up’, "Apyetov ws d[rexmepav 


(Three lines missing : then fragments of four more) 
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the flame of holy sacrifices, tell her what befell her 
son! You know it, you were there. Of set purpose, 
she says, I killed him—-I made a plot against the 
palace ! 

Ampu. I knew before I came : I divined your fate, 
and all you must suffer because her son has breathed 
his last. And I am here to aid you in your distress, 
armed not with power but piety. For I should be 
ashamed if I had skill to win a kindness from you ; 
then having won it, to do no kindness in return. (To 
Eurydice) Now first, unveil your head, stranger queen. 
Far goes the tale through Hellas, that my gaze is 
modest. And this, lady, is my nature—self-dis- 
cipline, and a discerning eye.* Next listen, and stay 
your haste. Err about all things else; but not against 
the life of man or woman—that is sin ! 

Evry. Stranger, whose land is Argos’s neighbour, 
from all men’s words I know your modest temper ; 
else you had never stood and looked upon these eyes. 
Now, if you will, I am ready to hear you and to inform 
you. For you deserve it. 

Ampu. Lady, it is my will to appease your temper, 
seeing you bear so harshly this poor woman’s wrong : 
respecting not her so much as justice. I should feel 
shame before Phoebus, whose art I practise through 
the flame of sacrifice, if I speak any falsehood. By 
me persuaded, this woman made known to us a 
sparkling fountain, that with holy waters I might 
(make) an offering for the army, crossing the bounds 
of Ateas™ ). . 


(Three lines missing : then fragments of four more) 
* Literally, ‘‘ and to see essential qualities.” 
246 [Grws AdBw edd. 
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Biclar PéAlovres: GAAG Keipevov yapat 

Spdxwy dal jue maid’ dpetpevos Bere 
WROVTLO’ , al 250 
Kal wv dpop[ 

ctAu€ev apldi matda 

Hpets 8 iddlvres ravrTobev mpooBaddopev, 

eye 8 erofeva" fadtév: qv S° avinvutov: 

dipx7 yap Apiv [mapdrew ToAAay Bava 235 
"Apx€popos elis TO Aourov dvopacbjcerat. 

ov 6 ody cauTils pdvov agdyipebns Téxvov, 
opviba 8 ’Apyeioltat yevouevov KAvets. 


(Fragments of tro more lines) 


moAAol dié vixnbevres ci€ovow payne 
Kdépov [moAirats: madpos éx toAAdy Aews 260 
vooTou Kupyalet- peveerar o exOpav xépas 
“ASpaoros, néer 7 “Aplyos ex O7Bav TaAw 
énra otparny| ay EKTEGWOHEVOS pdvos. 
Ta pev yevopuerla 67) cadds emioracat, 
& 8 ad mapawd, raira prow dear, yUvar. 265 
édu pev odvdels dotis od} mrovel Bporav 
Banret Te TéKVO yaTEpa KTaTAL Vea : 
atros te OvyoKer: Kal 748° AyPovras Bpdror, 
els yqv hepovres yivs avayKkaiws 8 exes 
Biov Bepilew ware Kdpmyov aTayur, 270 | 
Kal Tov pev elvat Tov b€ py Ti Tabra Set 
orevew, dep Sel kata dvow Stexmepav; 
& & eixos “Apyolis eSdyovor mpoodopa 
Barra dos .yeliv aid? deipjorous Tados* 
od yap Kal’ aAplépay ye trait’ éorae pilav, 275 | 
248-254 D. L. P. (248 @ica: O¢Aovres Wecklein, Hunt). 
256-258 Arnim (ydvov 257). 259-260 Roberts. 261 
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. . eager to sacrifice. But, as he lay upon the 
ground, a serpent lurking struck your son with hidden 
sting. We rushed upon him; . . . wrapped his coils 
about the child . . . We, when we saw it, attacked 
from every side ; and I shot it down, but all to no 
purpose. He died, and his death begins our many 
woes—Archemorus? shall be his name heréafter. You 
have not merely lost a son, your own: I tell you of 
a portent that has come to pass for Argos. . . . 


(Fragments of two more lines) 


Many shall yield to the men of Cadmus’s town, van- 
quished in battle : many go, but few shall come home 
again. Alone of seven commanders Adrastus shall be 
saved, shall escape the foeman’s grasp and come back 
from Thebes to Argos. Thus what has come to pass, 
clearly you understand. What now I counsel, lady, 
take in good part from me. No man was ever born, 
but he must suffer ; he buries his children and gets 
others in their place ; then dies himself. And yet 
men bear it hard, that only give dust to dust! Life 
is a harvest that man must reap like ears of corn ; 
one grows, another falls. Why should we moan at 
this, the path of Nature that we must tread? Give 
us your son, that we—bringing from Argos all that 
our duty owes—may bury him in a grave of re- 
membrance everlasting. These things shall not be 


* The name is derived from archein (begin) and moros 
(doom). 


Dp. Lop. 262 D.L.P.: cferap{ Il, erdpa Hunt. See 
Aes. Hic. 176 ixere mss., 7xeve Porson; Aes. fr. 6 jxovc’ M58., 
txove’ edd. pler. 274-281 D. L. P. (275 omitted by a 
mistake in ed. pr. and in Hunt, F.T.P.; 277 C. H. Roberts, 
278 Hunt). 
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> > > AY 3 4 ~ , / 
GAN’ «is rov alt S9ta miLaow ypdvov 
Toils colts Bpdteltov mav ovvadynaer yevos. 
KAewos yap éolrar tddos ev avOpdrrous de, 
> ~ 7 2: 3 ~ lé , 
ayava 7 atta [atnodpecba, pudAddos 
oteddvous oi6[dvres' 6 8é€ Kpatav Kal? 
“HAAdSa. 280 
tnAwrés €o7[ar Kat meptBAentos Bporois. 
s _ A fat i! A 
ev Tae pLev [Aetpdive ovdex Geis oTparos 
prnoOiycerale cod maudds, "Apxepopos 6 ott 
eruvopdotn, [mpatos ws apéas ESpou, 
Nepéas kat ddolos. tivde 5’ otv Adaat ce 
te 
2 XPNs ul ~ 4 ~ , / -_ 
dvattia yap, Tots [dé cots KAdos pépet- 
atv yap KaAdu odlvy, & ydvar, mévOos réAct 
Ojo. ce Kai maid’ [eis Td Aoumov edKAcEcts. 
(Fragments of two more lines) 


[er.] mpos tas does yp Kal Ta mpdypata 
okozrety 
Kat tas dtaltas TOV KaK@v TE kaya: 290 
me dé Tois ev awdppoaw modAdAjy Exe, 
Tois pr) Sexators 8 ode oupPdddAe xpeddv. 
(From the Exodus) 
... TéKVA T dvd play oddv 
avanadw eTpoyacev 
émi foBov emi 295 
xdpw éAiéas, 
xpover = ef édapupev <ddpepos. 
AM#IAP[AOZ] Thy pev map yudv, & ytvar, dépne 
xd piv, 
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tor a single day, but for all time all men shall suffer 
in your sorrow. A memorable tomb in the eyes of 
men this one shall be; and we shall found Games 4 
in honour of it, and award crowns of leaf; the winner 
shall be envied throughout Hellas and all men shall 
look uptohim. So in this meadow the host assembled 
shall eall your son to mind, how he was called Arche- 
morus, because he first began our doom, in the grove 
of Nemea. But this woman must go free, for she is 
innocent ; indeed she brings glory to your house: 
since your misfortune has a happy ending, lady, and 
will make your son and you renowned for all time 
to come. 


(Fragments of two more lines) 


Eury. One must look to man’s character and 
deeds, and the lives of the evil and the good: and 
have much confidence in the righteous, but with the 
unrighteous not consort at all... . 


(From the Exodus) 


Hyps. . . . the wheel of Fortune has sped my sons 
and me back again along a single road. Now to 
terror, now to joy it turned us ; at long last she has 
shone forth serene. 

Ampu. Thus, lady, you gain my service. You 


* The celebrated Nemean Games. 





282 Roberts. 283-284 Arnim. #36 D. LIP. 
287 wévGos D. L. P.: md@os Hunt. 289-292—fr. 759 N. 
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evel 8 épot mpdbupos Rol? br’ HvTropny 
anédwxa. Kayes cou mpdbup’ és Taide oo. 300 
ods” ody av TEKVA, oper dé THvde pntépa, 
Kal Xaipe”- jets 8 wamep cpp jpecba 87) 
oTpatevp, dyovres H&ojev OnBas < emu. 


o1 rvin[TAH2] TOI eddapovoins, adios yap, ® Edve. 


) rf a ~ A ~ ~ 
eVSarpovoins dijra: tay 5é€ ody Kax@v, 305 
TdAauva parep, Gedy Ts ws amAnotos jv. 


rvin[ YAH] atat puyas euebey ds edvyov, 


a) TEKVOY, a pdBors, Anjpvov movtias, 
modov drt matépos obi erepLov dpa. 


[EYNHOZ] 7) yap o érafav warépa cov KataKTa- 


[rv.] 


[er.] 
[rv.] 


[er.] 
[rv.] 


[Er.] 
[rv.] 


[Er.] 
[rv.] 
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velv ; 310 

ta cd ~ re ~ aN 
PoPos exer pe Tav TOTE KaK@V: id) 

, eis, re > , 
téxvov, ota te Topyddes ev A€ktpots 
éxavov ebvetas. 
ad 8 e&ékreas mds 768° Hore ph Oaveiv; 
? ‘ la € / 
axtas BapuBpdpous txopav 315 
> id > La 3 t 
emt 7 oldua Baddaatov, dpviay 
ephwov Kottav. 
KaKetlev HADES Sedpo mAs tive ordAun; 
vadrar KwTats 
NavmAtov eis Ayséva Eevixov mopov 320 
4 4 4 tah + te 
ayayov pe SovAoatvas T° éeméBacav, @ TEKVOV, 
3 , wel aA f > i 
evOade Aavaiddv pédcov éumoAdv. 
ol“or KaK@y adv. 
py ote” én’ ebrvylaow. 
b] 4 % ~ ’ , a > 3 Ls 
adda od mas erpadns ade 7” ev Tit 325 
xelpt, TéeKvov @ TéKvoV; 
ever” éverre papi oa. 
"Apyw pe Kai Tovd’ yyay’ eis KoAyouv odw. 
amopactiouy y éudav orépvwy. 
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met my entreaty with goodwill, and I in turn shewed 
goodwill toward your sons. Now keep your children 
safe—and, children, keep your mother. Farewell ; 
we must begone, leading our host to Thebes, as we 
set forth to do. 

Sons or Hyps. (a) Blessings upon you, stranger, as 
you deserve ! 

(6) Aye, blessings. Poor mother, surely some god 
was insatiate of your sufferings ! 

Hyres. O! If you should know my banishment, 
my son, banishment from Lemnos in the sea, because 
I cut not my father’s grey head off. 

Eusfus. What, did they bid you slay your father ? 

Hyves. I tremble for those woes of old! Oh my 
son, like monsters they slew their husbands in their 
beds ! 

Eun. And you—how did you steal away from 
death ? 

Hyps. I went to the roaring beach and swell of the 
sea, where the birds lie in loneliness— 

Eun. How came you hither? What convoy 
brought you thence? 

‘Hyps. Carried by sailors, rowed to a foreign 
harbour, Nauplia: and they brought me to servi- 
tude, my son, a weeping woman bought for gold by 
daughters of Danaus ! 

Eun. I share your sorrows, and lament ! 

Hyprs. Weep not in our good fortune. But how 
were you and your brother reared, my son? Whose 
hand was it? Tell me, oh tell your mother. 

Eun. Argo took me and him to the city of 
Colchians— 

Hyes, Torn from my breast ! 
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[er.] évet 8 "Idowv av’ euds, pitep, maryp 
[vv.] otwoe, Kaxd Aéyers, Sdxpuad 7 dppaoww, 
TEKVOV, EfLois didws. 
[er.] “Opdevs pe Kal tdvd’ yay’ ets Opducns 
, 
TOTO. 
[ry.] tiva watépt mote xydpw abrAlwe 
Tiepevos; éveTé prot TeKvoy, 
[er.] podody pe KiPdpas ’Aociddos didacKerat, 
todtov 8 és "“Apews ord’ exdopnoev payns. 
[rv] 67 Atyatou &€ tiva mépov 
euorer axtav Anpviav; 
[Er.] Odas Kopuiler ads maThp Téxvw Svo. 
[vv.] 4 yap odcwora; [er] Balx]y[tov] ye py- 
yavats. 


MEAANIIIMH AESMOTIZ 


[(@) 2 8.c. (Schub.-Wil.) 
and 1 a.p. (Grenf.-H.)] 
{(6) Parchment 5 a.p.] 


Ed. pr. (a) Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 125. Vv. 1-12 also Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xi. 
1912, no. 1176, fr. 39, col. xi. pp. 153-154. 

(b) Blass, Aegyptische Zeitschrift, 1880, p. 37; Rh. Afus. 
25, p. 390. Cf. Nauck, 7.G.F.* fr. 495. Revised text in 
*Schubart-Wilamowitz, ibid. p. 85. 

N. Lewis suggested that the fragment which he published 
in Etudes de Papyrologie, vol. iii. (republished by Snell, 
Hermes, Hinzelschr, v. p. 78), belongs to this play : but there 
is no good evidence for this ascription, nor sufficient for 
Snell's tentative attribution to Melanippe the JVise. 

See further Wilamowitz, Sitzd. d. k. preuss. Akad. d. 
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Euy. And when my father Jason died, mother— 

Hyves. Alas! Your story is my sorrow, son ; tears 
to my eyes you bring— ! : 

Eun. Orpheus brought me and him to a part 
of Thrace. 

Hyves. How shewed he gratitude to your unhappy 
father? ‘Tell me, son! 

Eun. He taught me the musie of the lyre of 
Asia, and schooled my brother for~Ares’ weapons 
of war. 

Hyrs. And what way did you go over the Aegean 
to the shores of Lemnos ? 

Eun. Thoas, your father, conveyed both your 
sons— 

Hyps. Is he safe then? 

Eun. Yes, by the skill of Bacchus. ... 


. . s 


MELANIPPE CAPTIVE 


[(2) 2 8.c. (Schub.-Wil.) 
and 1 a.p. (Grenf.-H.)] 
{(6) Parchment 5 a.p.] 


Wiss, 1921, 63 (including notes of H. Petersen); Pickard- 
Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 117; Beloch, [ermes, 19, 
604; Wiinsch, Rh. Aus. 49,91; von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 
ip 32. *Hunt, £.7.P. 


Aeolus, discovering that his daughter Melanippe had borne 
twins, disbelieved her story that Poseidon was the father. He 
sent her to Italy in the charge of the king of Metaponium, 
who happened to be travelling in Thessaly (Diod. Sie. 
iv. 67 Alodos .. . awapedwxe tiv “Apyny Meramovrine fev 
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Kata TUxnY TapemOnpodyTt, mpooragas dmayew cis Meramdvriov: 
Arne is the lady who replaces Melanippe in Diodorus’s 
version). 

Melanippe bore twins, Bocotus and Aeolus, in the house of 
the Italian king. These were exposed, but reared by shep- 
herds. Years later, Metapontius (as we will call the king) 
adopted them as successors to his throne®: no one was then 
aware of their identity, except perhaps an old shepherd, who 
so far held his peace. 

Now the king’s wife (Theano, Ilyyinus 186 ; Autolyte, 
Diod. iv. 67) bore sons thereafter, and plotted to destroy 
Boeotus and Aeolus, against whom she conceived a natural 
jealousy for their favour with the king. Melanippe dis- 
covered the plot—which was, that the queen’s uncles should 
kill Boeotus and Aeolus while hunting—and learnt too that 
the doomed boys were her own sons. [Perhaps the old shep- 
herd, who had reared them and knew their identity, heard the 
plot and discovered all to Melanippe, imploring her to assist 
them.] But the queen learnt the truth, and imprisoned 
Melanippe—who may have held some position of menial trust 
in the palace, like that of Hypsipyle at the court of Nemea. 
It is possible that the absence of the king may explain his 
queen’s opportunity to act thus. 

The plot failed. Our second fragment describes the assault 
upon the sons of Melanippe, who defended themselves success- 
fully and slew their would-be murderers, the brothers of the 
queen : but not before these had explained to the youths their 
‘* ignoble” birth—evidently the queen’s brothers knew (per- 
haps the queen told them) that the youths were exposed 
children, reared by a shepherd on the hills. 

Boeotus and Aeolus returned, and heard (perhaps from the 


* If it seems unlikely that the king should not recognize 
children whom he himself had exposed in his own territory 
some years ago, remember the certain parallel of Eur.’s 
Alexander and the probable one of Sophocles’ 7'yro. 
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chorus) that Melanippe was imprisoned for intervention on 
their behalf. They liberated her, and she proved to them that 
they were her sons. Wedo not know how the scene was com- 
posed. It is possible that it was very brief (see below) : 
Melanippe greeted the youths as her sons ; they were sceptical ; 
Melanippe had no sure means of proof; but Poseidon 
appeared and told all the truth—the god from the machine 
prophesied the wanderings of Aeolus and Boeotus, and per- 
haps ordained a wedding between Melanippe and the king 
(who may have returned to find his wife and her brothers 
dead, and therefore was about to punish Melanippe and her 
sons). We do not know exactly how and at what point the 
. uicide of the queen occurred. 

This is a typically Ewripidean plot : my summary is based 
upon the fragments themselves, Hyginus 186, and Diodorus 
iv. 67. It is of course only hypothetical: for none of the 
Sragmenis except the Messenger’s Speech is very helpful ; 
Hyginus is clearly, as that very speech proves, not paraphras- 
ing Euripides’ play ; and Diodorus gives a version in which 
Melanippe plays no part at all, the role usually assigned to 
her being given to one Arne. All we can say is that the above 
summary (including a few traits from the fragments) is true 
of what Eur. found before him when he composed his play. 
How far he diverged from it, we do not know. 

The above reconstruction solves the three problems hitherto 
held insoluble (but v. Pickard-Cambridge, loc. cit.)—first, 
the part played by Melanippe herself. The person after 
whom a play is named is usually, if not always, an important 
character in it. On my view, Melanippe may have played a 
part almost as important as that of Hypsipyle in the play 
which bears her name: her imprisonment may have occurred 
more than half way through the play, her release towards the 
end (after the Messenger’s speech).—Second, the manner in 
which Melanippe came to Metapontum. Thessaly is too far 
away: there can be no direct contact between it and Meta- 
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pontum (which is certainly the seene of this play, see Strabo 
vi. 265 éevradda (sc. in Metapontum) «at tov Merdmovrov 
pvdevovar cal tiv Medavinany Seopdrny wai tov & adrijs 
Bowrév, and Wilam. Sitab. preuss. Akad. p. 69) in this 
play: and Aeolus cannot have had any part in it. Melanippe 
herself must have been in Metapontum from the start.— 
Thirdly, though Melanippe must, for this play, bear her sons 
in Metapontum, she must not know that these are her sons 


(a) (Probably spoken by Melanippe) 


amy ap’ els yovatkas ef avopav boyos 
padrer Kevov Togeupa kal A€yer KaK@s* 
at 8’ elo’ dpetvous apodvwy. beiEw 8 eye. 
rais pev yap eorle EvpBdrav apdprupa 


(Fragments follow of four lines, ending Kat od« 
apvovpevar, GA]AjAas aodvous,] aloytvyny exer 
(bépe B), Jwros éxBadret yuvy) 


vénovot 8’ olkous Kal ra, vavoroAovpeva 5 
éow Soper adilovow, odd’ epnuiar 

yevatkos olkos edmuvys 08d’ GABtos. 

7a & év Oeois ad: mpdra yap Kpive. rade: 

pLépos péyeorov éyopev ev DoiBou re yap 

xpnopots mpodnrevovar Ao€iov dpéva 10 
yovaikes, dyed 8° ayva AwSdvns Ba€pa 

payor Trop” lepae Ondv tas Avos dpévas 

yévos mropever Tots Bedovary ‘EMdéos. 

a & ets re Moipas tas 7° dvwvdpous Deas 

iepa teAcira,, Tabr’ ev dvopdow pev ody 15 
Gova Kabéornr’, ev yuvaki 8 avgerar 

dmavra. tavrn. trav Geots exer dixns 

OyAcca. m&s ody xpi) yuvatKetov yévos 
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when this play begins, nor must they know that she is their 
mother. Later, they must recognize each other. 

Beyond this we cannot venture : except to say that (1) the 
prologue must have been spoken by a divinity (Poseidon), 
since none of the human characters could have given the 
necessary explanation about Melanippe’s sons ; (2) the play 
must have ended fairly soon (about 350 lines ?) after the 
Messenger’s speech (see Wilam. loc. cit., and ed. pr. p. 87). 
In this interval, we must imagine that Melanippe was liber- 
ated, Theano died, and Poseidon spoke from the machine. 


(a) (Probably spoken by Melanippe) 


Vain is man’s evil speaking and blame of women 
—the twanging of an idle bowstring. For they are 
better than men, and I will prove it.—Their covenants 
have no witness .. . 


(Fragments follow of four lines) 


They manage the home, and guard within the 
house the sea-borne wares. No house is clean or 
prosperous if the wife is absent. And in religion 
—highest I judge this claim—we play the greatest 
part. In the oracles of Phoebus, women expound 
Apollo’s will; and at the holy seat of Dodona, 
beside the sacred oak, woman conveys the will of 
Zeus to all Greeks who may desire it. As for the 
holy rites performed for the Fates and the Name- 
less Goddesses—they are not holy in the hands 
of men; among women they flourish all. So right- 
eous is woman’s part in holy service. How then 


4 Suppl. D. L. P. 10 xenopolt]s i. Oxy.: Soros 
I. Berl. 15 pevev TI: pev ov edd.: pev ody D. L. P. 
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KaK@s axovew; ody mavoerar oyos 
pdratos avépav, ol 7 dyav Hyovpevor 20 
péyew yuvatkas, et pi’ edpeOye Kak, 
maoas opoiws; diopicw dé rat Adywu 
THS bev KAaKHS KdKLov oddev yiyveTat 
i > ~ 3 3 A ? ¢ | 
yuvorxds, eobAns 8° oddev eis bmepBoAnv 
é > + , ? i. f 
mépuk’ apewov: dvadepovor 8’ at pices... 25 


(B) (Spoken by the Messenger to the Queen) 
[arreaos] tis uv o talpyov rode Bédos p)eBets 


enol; 
wos 8 otk éfawopecba, ciya 8 etyopev, 
mpdcw mpos abrov maAw drootpépas 770da 
xupe? Spopaiav, Ofp’ éArciv mpdbupos dv, _ 
Bods 8& Kav tS eLedavdpecba 87 30 
dpGoaradov Adyyats éevetyovtes doviov. 
tw 8 eiaddvte Simtuxov Deiow Kapla 
qobnoay elmdv 7: ela ovdAddBeo? dypals, 
Katpov yap Ket’. ov vmamrevov [ddAov 
gitwy mpoownwy eicopavres ofpara. 35 
ot & els Tov atrov mitvAov ymevylov dopas: 
métpow T exwpouv xepuddes 8 Fav mdpa 
éxetUev, of & exetlev, ws 8 Hele payn 
ayn Tt ad’ HLOv; yvwpioavt[e 87 TO 7av 
A€yovot: pNTpOs ® Kxaatyy[yroe Pans 40 
tt dpar’; droxretvovres olds HKvoTa yxphy 
aneeee, mpos Gedy Sparle pydayds ade. 
ow 8 adraddAdw yepulad? aipovow xepotv 
Aé€youci & wes efvoaly ex dovAns moder, 
Kod def tUpanla oxKimtpa Kat Opdvous 
AaBetv 45 


20-21 For the construction (apparent omission of ¢.g. 
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should her kind be fairly abused? Shall they not 
cease, the vain reproaches of men; and those who 
deem too soon that all women must be blamed alike, 
if one be found a sinner? Let me speak on, and 
distinguish them: nothing is worse than the base 
woman, and nothing far surpasses the good one. 
Only their natures differ. . . 


(b) (Spoken by the Messenger to the Queen) 


“Wo was it cast this vain shaft at me?” 
Now since we revealed not ourselves, but stayed in 
silence, far off he turned again towards him, and 
came running, eager to catch the prey. Then he 
cried out. At once we revealed ourselves, standing 
upright, and our lances brought death on apace. 
They, when they saw their uncles twain, were glad 
and spoke: ‘‘ Come, help us with the chase !——You 
are come at the hour of need ! ”—suspecting never a 
plot, for friends were they whose gaze they met. 
Forward your brothers pressed to share the spear- 
men’s onslaught ; from us came stones and boulders, 
some on this side, some on that: but as the battle 
advanced, and there was silence on our side, they 
understood all at last and spoke : “ Brothers of our 
dear mother, what are you about, that we catch you 
slaying those whom you should treat so least of all? 
For God’s sake, do not so!’ 

Your brothers lifted a great stone, and cried, 
“You are the sons of some slave-girl ; you have no 


detv) cf. Eur. Or. 555-556, Thue. ii. 42, Plato, Prot. 346 3. 
31 I have not followed Headlam and others in removing 
this example of violated caesura: cf. Eur. Hec. 1159, Hic. 695, 
Ba. 1125 (all in ‘* Messengers’ ”’ speeches) ; El. 546, Hel. 86, 
Pseudo-Eur. J..4. 630. 34 Blass. 45 Weil, 
Wecklein. 
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mpeoBel eyovtlas duoyevets TOV evyevav: 
Kamel 7d8 elor[Kovoay .... . 

(Fragments of three lines : then a gap) 
éo]pnré cf els yay [Tov Biov 7 adei|AeTo. 
par 8 éya@per Kage, mpos yatav (Bean, 
djvoiv 8 adeAdoty coiv tov ad vewTepov 50 
Aoy]yne wAaTetat cvoddvw. 8 Wratos 
maislas éOwKe veptépois KaAov vexpov 
Bow|rés, domep tov mpiv extewev Badov. 
KavTet Bev Apres of AcAcyppevor pidwv 
Koddov| 700° dos addéo’ ciyowev puyhe. 55 
eldov dé TJov pev Opeos tripe pone 
xpudbev}ra, tov be mevKivay dlwy € emt, 
ot 8 eis ddplayy’ édvvov, of 8 tm’ edoxious 
Odpvous KalOilov. tw 8 dpadvr’ odk AEtovv 
dovAous dovelvew pacydvois éAevbepois. 60 
7d8 obker dvtwv alOv KacvyyyTwv KAdves. 
eyo pev obv ovk] old’ OTwr aKoTety xplelwr 
Thy ebyéverav: Tod|s yap avdpelous puvow 
Kai Tovs dixatouvs Ta|v Kevev SoSacpaTav, 
Kav wot SovrdAwv, edyevjeotépous Adyw. 65 


(Fragments af seven more lines) 


MEAANIIITIH H 2O®H 


Ed. pr. *Rabe, Rheinisches Museum, 63, 1908, p. 147. 
See Wilamowitz, Class. Phil. iii. 226, note; Sitzb. preuss. 
Akad. 1921, 63; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 
113; von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 26. 


* Hippo, daughter of Chiron, bore Melanippe to Aeolus. 
During Aeolus’s absence in exile for a year, Melanippe, a girl 
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right to seize the royal sceptre and throne, ignoble 
masters of noblemen!” Now when they heard 
i 


Fragments of three lines: then a ga 
8 Sp 


tripped him to the ground, and took his life away. 
Our shafts fell idly to the ground; the younger of 
your two brothers was struck through the heart by 
the broad spear destined for the boar; and his fine 
corpse was given over to the dead by him, Boeotus, 
who struck the former one and slew him. There- 
upon we, the remnant of his friends, turned our 
nimble feet to flight, each a different path. One 
man I saw hidden in the leafy forest on the mountain, 
another on the boughs of a pine; others climbed 
down to a ravine, some crouched beneath dark 
shadowy bushes. They saw us, but thought it not 
well that swords of noblemen should butcher slaves. 
This is my story: your brothers are no more. For 
my part, I know not whereby one must judge nobility. 
Men brave in character and just, albeit sons of slaves, 
are nobler, I say, than the vain pretentious. 


Fragments of seven more lines 
1. 





46 Weil. 47 Nauck, 61 Von Arnim. 


MELANIPPE THE WISE 


of singular beauty, bore twin sons to Poseidon ; who bade her 
conceal the fact from Aeolus by hiding the twins in a cattle- 
shed. When Aeolus returned, he was told that two infants 
had been found being suckled by cows: regarding them az 
monsters, Bovyevi tépara, he determined to burn them, and 
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bade Melanippe attire them in funeral clothes. Melanippe 
tried desperately to save the babies’ lives: and as a last 
resort confessed that they were her own. (Or perhaps her 
secret was betrayed by a nurse to whose care she had com- 
mitted her babies in the cattle-shed.) Aeolus in anger was 


(From the Prologue) 


[MEAANIIINH] Zevs, ws AéAexTae THs GAnOeias vz, 
"EXAnv’ étrx0’, ds e&épuoev Atodov: 
od x0av, doov Inyveds "Acw0t & vowp 
dypois dpilov évros dyxdou oréyet, 
oKynTpw aKkover Tdca Kal KikAjLoKeTaL 5 
emwvupos xOcv Aiodis todpod matpds. 
év pev 70d e€€BAaorev “EAAQvos yevos. 
mropov 8 adijkey aGAAov eis dAAnv wodw 


(Lacuna of at least one line, referring to the 
adventures of A&pos) 


KAewas "AOrjvas HodGov, ae viudn more 
Buyarnp "EpexOdws Kexpomias ex’ adyé 10 
“Iwv’ éruxtev. GAN’ dvovoréos Adyos 
ex’ dvopa Tobpov Keto’ SOevep npEdunv. 
kaAdotot MedAaviamny (ue), Xipwvos b€ pe 
éruxte Ouyatnp AidAun Keivny pev odv 
EavOqu Katemtépwoev immeiar Tpixt 15 
Zeus, obvex’ bpvovs Hide xpnopuwdos Bporois 
den mévev dpalovoa Kai AvTHpta. 
auKvipe OuedAne 8 aifepos SudKerar 
provaciov éxAizotca Kwpdxvov dpos. 
vipdn S¢ Oeomiwides avOparwv v70 20 
‘Innw xéxAnrar odpatos bu” dAdayds. 
pntpos pév de THS euys Exer wépt. 
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about to slay the children and punish Melanippe, when the 
intervention of Hippo (or Poseidon) stayed his hand. The 
divine parentage of the babies was revealed, and their future 
fame as eponymous heroes of Boeotia and Aeolis was pro- 
phesied. 


(From the Prologue) 


Metanipre. Hellen—so runs the tale of truth— 
was son of Zeus; and son of Hellen was Aeolus ; 
whom all the land obeys, that Peneus’s and Asopus’s 
floods protect and limit with their winding streams. 
The land is called Aeolis, after my father’s name.— 
This was one race that sprung from Hellen. 

But he sent forth other branches to other cities... 


(Lacuna of at least one line, referring to the 
adventures of Adpos) 


and Xuthus to famous Athens; to him of old, on 
the neck of Cecrops’ land, his bride the daughter 
of Erechtheus bore Ion. 

Now I must recall my tale to the point where I 
began—to my ownname. They call me Melanippe ; 
the daughter of Chiron bore me to Aeolus. Her— 
because she chanted songs of prophecy to men, ex- 
pounding remedies and release from pain *—Zeus 
covered with the plumage of bay horse’s hair; thick 
fell a tempest from Heaven, and she was driven forth, 
and left the Corycian mountain of the Muses. That 
nymph of prophecy is called Hippo by the world, by 
reason of her body’s change. 

Such is the truth about my mother. .. . 


® i.e, because she gave these benefits to mankind, Zeus 
punished her; cf. his punishment of Prometheus. 


1-2=fr. 481 N. 
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TIEIPIOOOZ 


Ed. pr. (6) *Rabe, Rheinisches Museum, 63, 1908, p. 1455 
(a and c) *Hunt, P. Owy. xvii. 1927, no. 2078, p. 36 (2 a.p.). 

See von Arnim, Suppl. Bur. 40; Pickard-Cambridge, 
New Chapters, iii. 148; Wilamowitz, Analecta Buripidea, 
p. 161; Sitzb. preuss. Akad, 1997, 1; Kuiper, Afnemosyne, 
35; Korte, Archiv, x. 1931, 51 


The story of the tragedy uis this :—Pirithous went to 
Hades accompanied by Theseus to seck the hand of Persephone 
in marriage. He was dreadfully punished for his presump- 
tion, being chained to a rock guarded by serpents. Theseus 
would not desert his companion, and elected to live in Hades. 

Then Heracles, sent by Eurystheus to feteh Cerberus, 
accomplished his labour and delivered both Pirithous and 
Theseus. (Herein .was a great innovation: the common 
story ended with the deliverance of Theseus only.) 

In our first fragment Pirithous (perhaps in the Prologos) 
deseribes the sin and suffering of his father Ixion. In the 
second fragment, Aeacus observes the approach of Heracles ; 
challenges him, and receives his answer. In the third frag- 
ment, Theseus implores Heracles for deliveranee. 

The great authority of Wilamowitz (who however did not 
treat the problem fully or in detail) has led many scholars 
to follow him in denying that Euripides wrote this play. 
Their only direct evidence is the sentence in Athenaeus 
(496 b) 6 tov Tlepifouv ypdipas, etre Kpurias doriv 6 tupayvos 7 
Ldpunidys, and the statement in a Life of Euripides that 
Tennes, Rhadamanthys and Pirithous were “spurious” 
dramas. 

Kuiper, loc. cit. adequately refutes the charges, (1) that the 
cosmogony implied in fr. 693 Nauck is impossible for Hur., 
(2) that Pir. fr. 598 is inconsistent with Eur.’s views about 
human character, (8) that there is anything un-Euripidean in 
the language, (4) one or two minor and even more weakly 
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PIRITHOUS 


Sounded charges. He also shews that there is no reason to 
believe that the doubtful ascription to Critias in Athen. 
496 b (cf. Vit. Eur.) is based on good or early authority : on 
the other side, Pirithous is included among the plays of Eur. 
on the Piraeus stone (Wilam. Anal. Eur. p. 138)—a most 
weighty consideration—and is attributed toLur. by Plutarch, 
Clement, scholiasts, anthologists, lexicographers and others. 
The comparative freedom from resolution of the iambic tri- 
meters may only indicate that Pirithous was not among 
Eur.’s later plays (a conclusion provisionally accepted by 
Zielinski, Trag. Lib. Tres, p. 228). Hunt’s inference from 
v. 8 of our first fragment is wholly arbitrary (he suggested, 
from comparison of Or. 36-37, El. 1253, that tpoxde pavias 
should be taken together as a metaphor, i.e. that Ixion’s wheel 
was in this play made a mere figure of speech, his myth 
rationalized : this would not be surprising if the poet were 
the Critias who wrote Sisyphus fr. 1 Nauck, where the same 
rationalizing tendency can be observed in the alicgation that 
the gods are only an utilitarian invention. But (1) since the 
ends of the lines are missing, we do not know whether pavias 
should be taken with rpoxéx or not—it is very easy to avoid 
taking it so; (2) even if the myth was thus rationalized— 
which we do not know—it would not be the first instance of 
such rationalism in Euripides: no need to look beyond him 
to a Critias). 

It is further alleged that the scene of the action must have 
been set partly in Hades, partly on earth: the principal 
events certainly occurred in Hades ; but the Chorus, which 
sings to Zeus, and calls upon the Aether, must have been 
outside Hades in the daylight. Thisis very far from certain. 
It is most reasonable to suppose that the Chorus was a band of 
Initiate Souls in Hades, like the Chorus of Initiates in Arisio- 
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phanes’ Frogs.*. There need be no change of scene. And 
even if there was a change of scene, and if Hades as the scene 
is itself considered strange and unprecedented, I do not sce 
that the aseription to Critias at the end of Euripides’ life is 
a better solution than the ascription to Euripides himself a 
few years earlier. 

In conclusion : the direct testimonies, quoted above, create 


(a) [mEtPie0os] Beds 8€ pravials dpriws eAcvOepar 
érepiev atyly: apracas 8” hxaopevny 
fi 4 , i, 

vedednv yvvaux[t dvoceBearatov Adyov 

” > A ua c = re 
éometpev és Tovs Oelacadods, ws 817 Kpovov 
Ouyarpi pioyowr’ €lvy dutadpion A€yeu. 
To@voe KopTraly 8 votepov Karagious 
mowas Oeots érevcev [| 
pravias tpoxd@u zrepul 

oo td w a > ¢ ‘ 
olaTpyAdtovow wylpacev, Kamel” édAwy 

wy 3 f > s , 
dnvotov avOpwroilow aifépos Babe 

a 3 \ z ~ > “a 
éxpuev. daAAd Bopeldow mvoais exe? 
SvcomapaxOn ovpplérpar Koumacpacw 
Tatip dpaptrwy ets Oelovs Tywwpiac. 
eyw 8 éxeivov miyar’ alimylerr’ éywv 
[IlepiOovs dvépari Kai tdxas ctAny’ toas.] 


(6) [a1aKoz] éa, Tt Xp7mHA d€pkopat orovene Twa 
Sebp’ éyxovobyra Kal par’ edToAuwe ppevi. 
eiveiv Sixatov, © Ee’, daTis Wv TOTOUS 
ets Tovade xpipatns Kail Kal? nyt” aitiav. 


1-15 restored ex grat. by Housman. 7 [dv mavrwv 
marip Housman. 8 mepi[depes ev Sivacs Sé4as Housman. 





@ Ar, Ran. was certainly influenced by Pirithous: cf. 
further the part of Aeacus. If the chorus of Périthous was 
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asense of uncertainty which nothing can dispel ; but modern 
scholarship has failed to add much, if any, strength to them. 
On the whole the balance of evidence is in favour of 
Euripidean authorship: though we still know far too little 
about the play to permit a definite conclusion. I defer to the 
consensus of ancient opinion in publishing the play under 
the name of Euripides. 


(a) Pirirnous. Now when he was just freed from 
madness, God sent infatuation upon-him; he seized 
a cloud, made in the likeness of a woman, and spread 
among the Thessalians an impious rumour,—that 
he embraced the daughter of Cronus in fruitful 
union. For that vain boast thereafter he paid to 
heayen a just penalty; ... Zeus took and hid him in 
the sky’s abyss, far from the knowledge of man. 
There he was torn asunder by northern gales—he, my 
father, his retribution suited to his boasting, whereby 
he had sinned against the gods. And I, bearing his 
agonies riddled in my name,’ am called Pirithous, 
and my fortunes are like his. . . . 


(6) Agacus. What is this? Isee a figure hastening 
hither apace—bold is his spirit indeed! Stranger, 
you must tell me who you are that come near these 
regions, and what matter brings you. 


indeed a band of Initiates, a reason must have been given why 
they should appear in the same scene as Pirithous; their 
norma! haunts would of course be separate from his place of 

unishment. But a reason could easily have been found : 

irithous is being punished for a crime against Persephone 
—the chorus, if (like that of Ar. Ran.) it consists of ‘‘ dead ” 
Eleusinian Initiates, is a devotee of Persephone. It would not 
require much ingenuity to bring together Persephone’s wor- 
shippers with her captive enemy. > He derives his 
name from peri and thoos, circling and swift—Ixion his 
father was bound to a wheel. 
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[HPAKAH2] oddeis OKvos mav7’ éxxaddiybacbat 


Adyov. 20 
€p1ot matpis peev “Apyos, 6: ovopa 8° “Hpakdijs, 
Bec be TOVTOV maTpos etepuv Ass. 
eune yap WAGE pantpe Kedviju 77pos Aéxos 
Zeus, ws Aerexra Ths aAnbeias bro. 
qKw dé debpo mpos Biav, Edpvabéws 25 
apyats breikwy, ds p émeusy “Ardov kuva 
ayew Kededwv COvra mpos Muxnvidas 
mrAas, idetvy pev od BédAwv, GOAov d€ por 
avyvutov Tovd’ wir’ e€nupnkevar. 
rovovd’ ixvedwv mpayos Edpamns kikAwr 30 
*Aotas Te maons és pvyods eAjAvba. 


c) feuxers . . . . . .] morov yap avdpa Kat 
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didov 
atoxpov mplodoéver duoluelvas eiAnupevov. 


[HPAKAHS cavuta@. te], Onoed, tHe 7 “AOnvaiwy 


m0[Aet 

Es > mM cal a A 
mpeérovr éAeEas' Toto. dvoTvxotor yap a5 
det 7OT” el ob ovppayos. orca [8€ zJoe 
aeukés ear exovra pos marpay pooretv. 
Evpvobéa yap m@s Soxets ay aopevor, 
éw’ et m00oiro Tatra ovupmpagavTa cot, 
Aeyew av ws Gkpavros HOAnTAaL TOVvOS ; 40 


[ouzerz] GAN od od xpyiles mlavTeAds] pay 


exes 

edvoway, ovK épmAlnerov anv’ eAlevdepws 

exOpotci 7 exOpaly Kal Pirovor|y evpievyj. 

mpoobev o epol 7[ovobrov ov” aip|et Adyos, 

déyois 8° av [75n Kal od Tovs adlrods 
Adyous. 45 
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Heractes. I fear not to unfold all my story. My 
fatherland is Argos, my name is Heracles. And Iam 
son of Zeus, the father of all the gods : for Zeus—so 
runs the tale of truth—came to my good mother’s 
bed. And I come hither perforce, obedient to the 
commands of Eurystheus who sent me and bade me 
fetch the hound of Hades living to the gates of 
Mycenae,—not that he wished to see it, but he 
deemed that he had found therein a labour that I 
could not accomplish. In quest of this business I 
have travelled round about to the farthest ends of 
Europe and of all Asia... . 


(c) THeseus. . . . for it is shameful to betray a 
loyal friend, when captive of the foe. 

Heractes. Theseus, your speech does honour due 
to Athens and yourself. You were ever champion 
of the oppressed. Yet it were shame for me to 
return home with excuses on my lips. How gladly, 
think you, would Eurystheus say—if he heard I 
did this with your help—that my task and toil 
were unfulfilled ? 

Tuesevs. For your desire, all my goodwill is with 
you: not given in heat, but freely, hating them 
that hate, but to friends favourable. Such were you 
once to me, as all men tell; and now you shall say 
the same... . 


23 End probably corrupt: xedvev és Aéxos Dobree. 41 
navtedas D. L. P. 
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ZSOENEBOIA 


Ed. pr. Rabe, Rheinisches Museum, 63, 1908, p. 147. See 
Wilamowitz, Class. Phil. 3, 1908, 225; Croiset, Rev. de 
Phil. 34, 1910, 216; Sellner, de Hur. Stheneb. quaest. select. 
1910; Sechan, Ht. sur la trag. grecque, 494; *Pickard- 
Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 131 ; von Arnim, "Suppl. Eur. 
43; Stahl, Rheinisches Museum, 63, 626. 


Bellerophon had fled from Corinth to the palace of Proetus 
at Tiryns, where he was purified of homicide. Stheneboea, 
wife of Proctus, made advances to him, which he rejected (she 
employed a Nurse as go-between). In the prologue, Bellerophon 
resolves to leave Tiryns, in order to avoid dishonour for him- 
self if he yields to Stheneboea, and for Proctus if he should 
denounce the queen. Proetus however listened to the slanders 
which his humiliated wife uttered against his guest, and sent 
Bellerophon to King Iobates of Caria with a secret message 
bidding Iobates to slay him. Iobates sent Bellerophon forth 
to fight the Chimaera, thinking that he would not return; but 
Bellerophon accomplished this labour, and returned enraged 
to Tiryns, borne by Pegasus. Finding there another plot to 


[BEAAEPOSON] odk eoTw doTis mdv7? dvnp eddat- 
provet: 

7 yap mepukars eobdos obi exet Biov, 

H dvoyeris dv movotav dpot TAGKO.. 

moos be mrotran kal yever yaupoupevous 

yur KaTyiaxyuv’ ev Sdpuorce varia. 

ToLa.oe Ipotros vis dvag voowr vooet: 

Eévov yap tkéryny Thos éy’ éOovra otéyns 

Adyotor meifer Kal SdAws Onpeverar 


7 émedAOdvra MS.: raid’ . . . oréyats Wilam., Pick.-Camb., 
text von Arnim. 
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STHENEBOEA 


destroy him, he feigned compliance with Stheneboca’s reiter- 
ated advances ; he proposed to her that she should fly with 
him on Pegasus to Asia Minor. She assented: but while 
they were flying near Melos, Bellerophon threw her down . 
into the sea. Her body was recovered by fishermen, who 
brought it to Corinth; whither Bellerophon also returned, 
and justified himself before Proetus. 

This was a remarkable tragedy. The introduction of 
Pegasus—a real horse, probably, adorned with artificial 
wings—on to the stage, had perhaps no precedent, and was 
certainly a bolder innovation of its kind than anything since 
the chariot of Oceanus in Aeschylus’s Prometheus. Even 
more surprising is the disrespect for the common unity of 
time.—Two long intervals must have elapsed during the 
action of the play, (1) while Bellerophon went to Asia Minor 
and performed labours at the command of Iobates ; (2) while 
Bellerophon and Stheneboea flew away from Corinth on their 
winged horse. 

Further, the duplication of the plots against the life of 
Bellerophon, and of his temptation by Stheneboea, is indeed 
astonishing. (It is probable that Stheneboea's death at the 
hands of Bellerophon was an Euripidean innovation in the 
story.) 


Betieropuon. No man in the world is happy in all 
ways: either his birth is noble, but he has no liveli- « 
hood ; or he ploughs wealthy fields, but his birth is 
humble. Many are proud of riches and noble birth 
together, yet a foolish wife at home brings shame 
upon them. Such is the affliction of Proetus, who 
rules this country. I came here as a guest and 
suppliant of this palace; her tongue beguiles me 
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Kpudatov edvis eis outAtay meceiv. 
ee QA id Fal i ’ ba Ao 10 
altel yap nmep T&iO efdaTrnKev Adyar 
tpogos yepara Kal Evviornaw déxos 
duvet Tov adroy pO0ov- d Kaxds ppovav 
mBod ri paint; TARO. Seamoivns eis 
(At least one line missing) 


KTyoe 8° dvaxtos Sapal? ev mevobels 
Bpaxu. 
eye 8€ Oeopods Zijva 0 ixéavov o€Bav 15 
IIpotrév re tysdv, 6s pe’ edeéar’ eis Sdpous 
Aurévra ‘yaiay Lato ddvov 7” eis 
we \ > > f J. 
evube xeipos alu’ éemoadagas véov, 
otnwmor 70éAnsa SeEacbar Adyovs, 
29? ? ~ L2 - , é 
088’ eis vooodvras bBpicat Sopous Eevos, 20 
~ ” ‘ a { if 
pucdy épwra Sewov, ds pOeiper Bpotous. 
Sido? yap clo’ epwres évrpopor xOovi: 
e A A wy 3, oe v? 
6 pev yeyws éyfiatos eis “Ardyny déper, 
< > > hI ~ Din > > rf be, 2 ” 
68 eis 76 o@dpov en’ dperny 7 dywv Epws 
) > , e ” > Ff 
fnrlwrds avOpwmoow, dv einv eyo. 25 
todxoby vopilw Kai Gavety ye cwdpovar: 
GAN’ eis dypov yap e€vévar BovAnoopart 
> tf a a > > ta 8 ‘ 
od yap pe Aver Tot0d’ ednuevov Sopo1s 
a ¥ / O . 4 
Kaxoppoletobar jr) Oddovr’ elvar Kaxov, 
3g? s a 4 i cal 
odd ab Kareimely Kal yuvaixt mpooBadeitvy 30 
a ts ‘ Ul / 
KnAida Ipoirou Kai dcacmacar Sduov 
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and her wiles pursue me, to share her bed in secret. 
Ever and again that aged nurse who is charged b? 
with this message, and conspires to make the union, 
chants the same story: “Yield, foolish man! 
Whence comes this madness? Be bold, (obey) my 
queen’s (command); . . 


(At least one line missing) 


one little act of yielding, and your prize shall be this 
palace!” 

But I have good respect for law and Zeus, the sup- 
pliant’s god ; and esteem for Proetus, who received 
me into his house when I left the land of Sisyphus, 
and washed my hands clean of murder, with blood of 
new slaughter shed above them ; so never yet have 
I consented to listen to her plea, nor to offend against 
this stricken house, where I am a guest: and I ab- 
hor that dangerous passion which destroys the soul 
of man. Two kinds of love there are, that live on 
earth :—one, our worst enemy, leads to death ; the 
other leads to virtue and a good life—coveted by 
men such as I would be! Better, I think, that a 
man be virtuous, though he should die for it. (?) 

Now I would go forth into the fields. I do myself 
no service sitting in the palace, and listening to abuse 
because J will not sin: nor yet denouncing her and 
bringing shame on the wife of Proetus, and rending 
the house in twain... 





17-18 ddvwv 7” eas Evube xeipas cod.. Pick.-Camb. Text 
von <Arnim. 26-27 senseless and (27) unmetrical: 
Roberts suggests plausibly éédyet for efcévar. 
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(2 B.c.] THAE®OS 


Ed. pr. *Calderini, Aegyptus, xv. 1935, p. 239. See 
Goossens, Chroniques d’Hgypte, 11, 1936, 508 (and 139); 
Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 98 ; Racha Stud. zur Chronol. 
d, Att. Trag., “diss, Kénigsb. 1939, 26. 

For the plot of this famous play, see J. Schmidt in Roscher’s 
Lexicon, v. col. 274; Schwenn in P.-W.-K. iz. col. 362 ; and 
esp. Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2.69. For the 
legend see our preface to Sophocles’ *Axadv LvAdoyos : from 
which it will be evident that Sophocles’ treatment of the theme 
gave little scope for tense or profound drama. But the 
Telephus of Euripides was a most original and interesting 
character. The action of the play was partly concerned with 
a dissension in the Greek army ; Agamemnon being eager, 
and Menelaus reluctant, to abandon the expedition against 
Troy. And Telephus himself took for his model the crafty 
Athenian politician, a cunning fellow thriving on stratagem 
and deception. First, he disguised himself as a beggar in 
rags; then he sought to win Agamemnon over with sly argu- 


(From the Prologue) 


[THAESOS] ® yalia matpis], Av IdAo’s dpilerar, 

xaip’, os Te méTpay "Apkddwy duaxetepov 
lav euBarevers, évOev edxopau yéevos" 
Abyy yap ’AX€ov mais pe THe Tepur Bian 
titer Aabpaiws “Hpaxdet- obvous’ Spos 
TlapQévov, évba prep’ odie €, epayy 
edvoev EidedOua, ylyvopar 8 eye. 
Kal 7dr’ (é sud Once! aAda ouvTend Adyov: 
7ABov 5€ Muodv mediov, vl? €(b b) peoy ep 
pnrépa KaTouKd, xad diSwot jou xparn 
Tevépas 6 Muads, THAedov 8 émawvupov 
Kadobal p’ dotot Muciay xara xOova- 
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TELEPHUS [2n.c] 


ments; being unsuccessful, he boldly seized the infant Orestes 
and held him as hostage until Agamemnon yielded. [This 
Feature was not invented by Euripides: vases prove it to be 
earlier, and tradition assigned it to Aeschylus, see Wilamo- 
witz, loc. cit. pp. 69-70.| Finally he prevailed upon Achilles 
with another display of specious and sophistical argument. 
The fragments do not allow us to follow Telephus pleading his 
own cause as if he were another person, and-later betraying 
his own identity; but there was evident occasion for surprise 
and subtlety. We see clearly how Euripides could transform 
a slow and stately legend into a breathless drama of intrigue 
and suspense; and how obviously he merited the accusation 
that he was abasing the dignity of his profession. But the 
Athenians never forgot the rags and tatters of his Telephus. 
The play was produced in 438 B.c. together with Alemeon 
through Psophis, Cretan Women, and Alcestis. Vv. 1-7 
(to EiteiOua) =fr. 696 N.: v. 13 =fab. incert fr. 884 N. 


(From the Prologue) 


Terepuus. I greet my fatherland, where Pelops 
set his boundaries ; and Pan, who haunts the stormy 
Arcadian crags, whence I avow my birth. Auge, the 
daughter of Aleus, bore me in secret to Heracles of 
Tiryns. Witness Parthenion, the mountain where 
Ilithyia released my mother from her pangs, and I 
was born. And long I laboured—but I will make my 
story brief; I came to the plain of Mysia, where I 
found my mother and made a home. Teuthras, the 
Mysian, granted me his empire. Men call me 
.Telephus in the towns of Mysia, since far from 





1-7 (EXet@ua) Nauck, fr. 696. 9 epwv IL: corr. 
Goossens. 
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TnAod yap oixwy Biorov efiSpvodunv. 
"EAAyv S€ BapBdpovow Apyov exmovav 
moAAots adv drAots, mpl (y’) "Axaixos poddy 15 
otpatos ta Muodlv meld’ enlelorpadn 
Tray| 
(Obscure fragments of four more lines) 


13=Nauck, fab. incert. fr. 884. 14. npyetexrovey II: 
fipxov D. L. P., éxzovav Goossens. 15 So ed. pr.: zoA- 


((@) 2 a.v.] FRAGMENTS 
[(6) 5 a.v.] 

(a) Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176 
(from Satyrus’s Life of Euripides) (1) and (2) =fr. 38, col. iii. 
p- 143; (3) =fr. 39, col. ii. p. 144; (4) =fr. 39, col. iv. 33-38, 
p. 147; (5)=fr. 39, col. vi. 4-12, p. 148; (6)=fr. 39, col. vi. 
12-15, p. 148. See von Arnim, Suppl. Hur. 3. 


(a) (1) Boozé]pov mwépa 
N{eiAov] re vavoroAodor ypnpdrwy ydpw 
dorpolaxo|motvres [eva]Atav rpicv[ptlav. 

(2) Avpabev [od] Bérouw” av [eAPlodcav palxpay 
xpvootv [rdv] “lorpov [ot|dé Beéazrol pov 

Aa] Bov. 
(3) [—— A]dOpar 8€ rov[r]wyv Spwudvwy rivas 
PoP; tart > ra 
[——] rods petlova Brlé|movras alv]Opimwy 
eovs. 

(4) nrjcac®? ev torépoiow ev[K]Acvav ypdvors, 
d|zacav avrAy[oav|res yyépaly movjov 
uvyais. 10 
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home * my life was settled. Over barbarians I ruled, 
a Hellenc, at my task beside me were a thousand 
spears; until the Achaean army came, and turned 
to the plains of Mysia .. . 


(Obscure fragments of four more lines) 
9 A play on the Greek name TijAedos. 


AovowevBrorerv IT. 16 orparosPepvow . . dtoven[elotpodyy- 
may| It: corr. Goossens (éreatpwd¢a Korte). aay[ is corrupt: 
zo] &¢ Goossens. 


FRAGMENTS [(a) 2 a.pv.] 

{() 5 a.v.] 

These fragments are not explicitly ascribed to Euripides in 

the Papyrus ; we can only say that the contexts render the 

ascription probable. 

(6) Ed. pr. *Vitelli, Papiri Greci e Latini, ii. 1913, no. 126, 

p. 27. (See p. 254, line 70-71.) Quoted in a fragment of a 
comedy, and explicitly ascribed to Euripides. 


(a) (1) Beyond the Bosporus and the Nile they 
sail in quest of gold, watching the stormy ocean high 
as heaven... . 


(2) I would not have her. . . going far from home, 


not though I gained the Bosporus and Ister turned 
to gold... . 


(3) 
you fear ? 
The gods ; farther than men they see. .. . 


(4) Go, get you fame for all time to come, and 
every day drain labour to the dregs within your souls ! 





These things are done in secret : whom do 





& [ror] von Arniin. 
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(5) ] rexov[7] alaltpt dvopevécraroe: 
Sdpulwv yap apxeltly eis epwr’ advypévor 
tots diArdrois Kuploliot woAcuiraro.. 


(6) opuxp[ot] yépovrt mali]Ses 7Sious marpi. 


(b) Tas yap oupdopas 
ampoodoxnrous Saipovles de]ipicav. 
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(5) . . . hate their own father most : they come to 
yearning for rule over the house, and prove the 
bitterest foes to their nearest friends. 


(6) Anaged fatherhas more joy of littlechildren.... « 


(6) The gods appointed man’s misfortunes to be 
unexpected. 


15 yap may not be part of the original Euripidean text. 
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[3 a.p.] OM@AAH 


Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xiii. 1919, no. 1611, fr. 2, 
col, i, 124-127, p. 134. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 240; Schmidt, 
G.G.A. 1922, 97; Blumenthal, Jen von Chios (Berlin 1939), 
Paso: 


Quotation in an essay in literary criticism, introduced by 
the phrase 6 é ri “Iwvols "Oud]ddn(c) kar’ dpyjv Aeydoue[v]os 
‘Hpaxdéous Bépetos [ix}ros. Omphale was a Satyric play: 
its scene was Lydia. For the Bépewos immos cf. Homer, Miad 


vx. 221 rob rpicxihar immo... Tdwv Kat Bopéys Apdccaro 


dpav pev [7]dn IéAomos efeAav|voluev, 
‘Eput, Bopevoy [iz]mov: averas 8° odds 


ANONYMOUS 
[1-2 a.v.] ?AIEXYAOS: MYPMIAONEZ 


Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Mélanges Bidez, Annuaire de VIn- 
stitut de philologie et dhistoire orientales, ii. 1934, p. 968 
with Plate. See Korte, Archiv, xi. 1935, 250; Sulzberger, 
L’ Antiquité Classique, 3, 1934, 447; Vitelli-Norsa, Papirt 
Greci ¢ Latini, xi. 1935, no. 1211, p. 102, with Plate; Kalén, 
Eranos, 33, 1935, 39; Schadewaldt, Hermes, 71, 1936, 25; 
Fritzsch, Neue Fragmente der Aisch. und Soph., diss. Ham- 
burg, 1936, 16; Zimmermann, Phil. Woch. 57, 745; Stella, 
Rend. Ist. Lomb. 69, 1936, 553. 
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OMPHALE we ea 


Bockopevawr. The subject of c&cAavvoper may be the Satyrs. 
“ Possibly Heracles had been sent by Omphale to fetch one of 
the horses sprung from Boreas which belonged to Pelops ; ef. 
the legend of the capture of the horses of Diomedes, which 
Heracles gave to Eurystkeus (Apollod. ti. 5. 8)”’ (ed. pr.). 
See Blumenthal, pp. 36-37 for details. 


At length from the boundaries of Pelops we drive 
forth, O Hermes, the North Wind’s horse ; and our 
journey is atitsend... 


ANONYMOUS 
?AESCHYLUS, MYRMIDONS [1-2 4.0.] 


The aseription of these lines to Aeschylus i based upon the 
form Sai at the end of v. 8: for the only other tambic tri- 
meter which ends with this form of the preposition (i.e. in 
which the form, when it occurs in an iambic trimeter, is not 
required by the metre) is Aeschylean, viz. Cho. 656; cf. 
Aesch. fr. 296 Nauck, dai at the end of atrochaic tetrameter. 
This evidence is surely insufficient ; thereisno reason why 
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Sophocles, Euripides and others should not have used the 
form in this way ; the fact that it is not so used in their 
extant works is a reply that may be confuted by the next 
discovery of a tragic fragment in a papyrus. It is not as if 
forms of this kind were in themselves peculiarly Aeschylean. 
Siai occurs only in Aeschylus (also Agam. 448, 1133, 1453, 
1485, Cho. 610 lyrics); but tinal, found in Aeschylus, 
Agam. 892, 944, Eum. 417, occurs also in Sophocles, El. 711, 
Ant. 1035 (all in iambie trimeters) ; Aesch. Agam. 1164, 
Cho. 615 (both lyric, and both probably false readings) ; 
Euripides, EF). 1187 (lyric); and in the fragment (p. 22) 
which is probably part of Sophocles’ Inachus, a satyric play, 
v. 9 (lyric) ; cf. Aristophanes, Ach. 970, Av. 1426 (iambic 
trimeters, parodies of tragic style). 

If we turn to the style of the fragment, we find that although 
it is perhaps more like that of Aeschylus than that of Sophocles 
or Euripides, it is not really like the style of Aeschylus. It 
lacks the power and colour and metaphor of Aeschylean 
language ; it is indeed very simple and direct, clear and 
unadorned*; its boldest metaphors are “‘ shepherd” for 
Agamemnon and “healer of evils’’—perhaps introduced 
with an apology—for death ; the only word in the vocabulary 
which might suggest Aeschylus is aodvoxedeis v. 16, a new 
(but comparatively tame) compound. 

The details of the linguistic evidence, apart from &al, 
afford no helpful criterion. There are several points of con- 
struction, vocabulary, etc., which do not occur in Aeschylus : 
but there is perhaps nothing that could not have occurred in 


[AXIAAETS] Aedaovar Todpov o@pa- pt) SdKer tore 
mérplolis Karafavbévra IIndéws ydvov 





@ Stella observes that the Afyrmidons of Aesch. was speci- 
ally chosen by Aristophanes in the Frogs as an example of 
particularly pompous and grandiose writing. 
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his work. The rare word zpodocia v. 20 is not found else- 
where in Tragic iambic trimeters (or in indeed in Tragedy at 
all, except Eur. Hel. 1633, troch. tetr.), but no secure infer- 
ence can be made on this basis. The details can be found in 
Stella, loc. cit.: with whom I agree further that the character 
of Achilles here is not typically Aeschylean ; he is psycho- 
logically more advanced, more sophisticated and argumenta- 
tive, more interested in himself and his own motives and 
actions, than we expect in Aeschylus. True, the nature of 
the action may have demanded such a character : the point 
ig that although such a character is not impossible for an 
Aeschylean play, it certainly is not typical of one. 

The most that can be said in favour of the ascription to 
Aeschylus is this: that the fragment comes from just such a 
scene as we imagine Aeschylus’s Myrmidons to have included ; 
that the form of a preposition in -at, used without metrical 
necessity, does not in fact occur in Tragic iambics outside 
Aeschylus ; and that the style and character of the speaker, 
though not Aeschylean, are not impossible to reconcile with 
Aeschylus. 

This evidence, though not lightly to be dismissed, is in- 
sufficient for the important conclusion which it purports to 
prove. It remains undeniable that the fragment may pro- 
ceed from the hand of another writer. If Sophocles and 
Euripides are thought unlikely candidates for authorship, we 
must still remember that Achilles was the hero of plays written 
by Astydamas, Carcinus and others ; and we have long ago 
been forced to abandon the assumption that a tragic fragment 
found in a papyrus of the 1st or 2nd century 4.D. must auto- 
matically be ascribed to one of the three great Tragedians. It 
is clear that the only scientific verdict must be :—‘ Anony- 
mous ; perhaps from the Myrmidons of Aeschylus.” 


AcuiLies. . . . they will stone me! Stoning and 
torture of the son of Peleus shall prove no blessing— 
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Aavaods dlvncew Tpwikny ava xOdva: 
aAn’] Tpevourt Tpweot Thy dlvjev Sopds 
viKa|v yévour” av, edmeréoreplov) = exors 5 
.] rodr0 87 Bporotow it lavpov mover. 
wappEel o: "Axaidy xeip” epoppenow Sopt 
pra |@oav Spy je Trouevos KaKod dial; 
aA’ «i |rep els @v, ws Aéyovor ovppaxor, 
tpom7|v TooavTay extig ov Tapav waxne, 10 
ovK éilu’ ey Ta mdv7’ "Axauxade OTpATae ; 
Touv]8° adeivar ToUmos ovK aides Be exe” 
tis yap] Tovodz[o]us edyeveoTépous epob 
ee djv [et]rot Kat orparod ray[ev]- 
para; 
] duds efs avynp 7l]x[t]fero 15 
Tlapdoowy Kat moAvoxedets [rt]O[E]is 
| revy[n mlept véows Bpalyiolow 
(Fragments of nineteen more lines, including wav? 
buadv otpatov 18, evpapds ér[pelpato 19, 
alv8[p]os mpodoaiay 20, d]vdpa rovd? a[t- 
oxp&s] Oavety 21, rovd’ dmropbepet oTparov 
Wis ? p]fjus ws opav mdpa 28, éu|davads 
KaTNYOpos | 30, érclv]Oepov Aéyets 31, o]d- 
Sapds mpémer rade 34, SiadlAa}yai 34, wer- 
Aily|pare 36) 


ANONYMOUS 
21 {[2a.v.] ?SOPOKAHE: AXAION TYAAOTOS 


Ed. pr. *Roberts, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the 
John Rylatels Library, Manchester, iii. 1938, no. 482, p. 91, 
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never think it—to the Greeks on Trojan soil. No: 
rather the Trojans shall sit in ease and win the victory 
that comes without a battle. And you shall more 
easily meet your friend the ‘‘ Healer of man’s sorrow.” 

Shall fear of Greeks drive my hand to seize the 
spear, this hand that trembles now with anger through 
the fault of their vile master? Comrades in arms 
are saying that I alone—my absence from the fight- 
ing—have made this mighty rout : so am J not all in 
all to the Greek army? No modesty forbids me to 
speak so, for who would call such generals nobler 
than me? Such leaders of your army?... one 
man has done you violence . . . shaken and shattered 
you . . . armour on youthful shoulders ... 


(Fragments of nineteen more lines) 





3-5 D. L. P. In vy. 3, either ed. pr. are mistaken in giv- 
ing room for only 6 letters at the beginning of the line 
or their facsimile is altogether misleading (the N of 
OJNHZEIN comes under the IT of AEYEXOYEITOYMON y. 
1). For e}vjoew cf. Eur. Held. 705, Hic. 373. 6 ov] is 
certainly too short for the space; zpés] hardly makes sense. 
11 Schadewaldt. 12 Kérte: roiov] 8’ ed. pr. 13 
Fritsch. 14 dpxots dv Fritsch, too long for the space ; 
dyovs Schadewaldt, unpleasant with rayevpara following. 


ANONYMOUS 
? SOPHOCLES, GATHERING OF THE 
ACHAEANS [2 a.v.] 


Plate IV. See Webster, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, vol. xxii. no. 2, Oct. 1938, p. 543. 
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The following reconstruction of this fragment is based on 
the assumption, likely but far from certain, that it proceeds 
Srom a play on the subject of Telephus’s adventures in Hellas. 
In one account of the legend (Nauck, T.G.¥. p.579; Pearson, * 
The Fragments of Sophocles, i. 94) Telephus prevailed upon 
Achilles to heal the wound which he himself had inflicted, by 
seizing the infant Orestes and threatening to kill him unless 
Achilles complied. Our fragment may belong to a play on 
this theme. It will then deal with the following portion of 
the plot :—Telephus is to win over the ficet ; then someone is 
to assist him to penetrate the royal palace ; there has been a 
proclamation—designed specially to impede Telephus—that 
no foreigner may be admitted to the palace; so Telephus will 
go dressed as an dorés, an ordinary citizen. Vv. 5-8 mean 
that Telephus will enter the palace on the pretext that he has 
come to seek justice, which has been denied him by the chief- 
tains of the state. Once inside, he will take his opportunity 
to seize Orestes. (His enterprise was traditionally made 
easier by the complicity of Clytemnestra.) Webster (loc. 
cit.) argues differently. In his view, our fragment ends 
shortly before the fragment of Ach. Syll. (p. 12) begins: 
it is the end of the scene before the arrival of Achilles. 
Odysseus here is sending Telephus to the flect, himself await- 


—— éneira xataBals, Tyre’), és ra mel 

ojpatve} valvralis Kat K[v|Bepyy[ras Tddc, 
. tlapaly] ek vuxlros]: efra ofov 
épyov: av] pev [ov]uBovdao{s] eAOe rae 
[ordAw. 
émel] yap ua@v, ws 6 [pd]Ods €or’, dfyot 5 
Sint 7a TlpOra Kai voufolis “EAAnui[Kots 
elpyolvot xpyobar, 7[A]s tUxns aulap]z[avev 
todas Sdépjovow eureloletv: dares yalp] ds 
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ing Achilles, whom he must persuade to heal Telephus. xnpv- 
kev refers to a proclamation made in deference to an oracle 
that “ no foreigner may lead the Greek army to Troy.” This 
idea has in its favour the close connexion between our frag- 
ment, dotos yap ds etc., and the passage in the Ach. Syll. 
Fragment in which Telephus, who has clearly been accepted as 
guide already, is emphatically denoted as “‘a Tegeate, no 
child of Mysia,”’ i.e. a Greek, not a foreigner. But it leaves 
vv. 8-9 very dificult: Webster (reading févov or tévovs at 
the beginning of v. 7) translates “‘ Foreigners, as the decree 
runs, the chiefs forbid to use Greek right and law ” (my 
romans). Apart from the sense given to cs 6 piOés éon, this 
is a most unnatural way of saying that the chiefs forbid 
Soreigners to guide the Greek fleet to Troy (which, in Webster's 
view, was the content of the decree). 

But the whole problem is difficult: I do not say that 
Webster's view ig more open to objection than that of Roberts 
and myself. The divergence and doubt shew clearly how 
dangerously hypothetical these reconstructions may be. The 
evidence for Sophocles’ authorship itself is not very strong. 
There is nothing to contradict it: the words dpyyoreiv, 
knpuxeov (elsewhere in Tragedy adjectival) and imcéerev (in 
the sense “‘ remove objections ’’) are found in Sophocles, but 
notin Aesch.or Eur. It is clear that evidence for Sophocles’ 
authorship could well be a good deal stronger. The ascription 
to a play concerned with Telephus is based on the vocative 
Tired’ in v. 1. 





Then, Telephus, go down to the. . . appear 
by night and give this signal to the sailors and the 
pilots. Then... the task is yours: go and assist 
the fleet in counsel. For since our chieftains (thus 
our story runs) forbade him from the first the use of 
justice and the laws of Hellas, failing of that good 
fortune he makes bold to assail the palace. He shall 
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elo’, dv 76] KnpvKetov oft] Sdxver mAgov- 

ov 8 eSalyous av THOS ad’ éomépas yrabo[v- 10 

ov yap, Td0’] Hw €(3) Opel’, apvnoreiv ce 
xP) 

Tov etoémet|ra: col 8 baebedetv dpa. 

Tev8? et 71] pa mpoaxol pdlov, ws avnp Lorne. 

—— aye o]by rovtots tau] pev Eetvere 

ovpmreliv ropmov[s] mapatacoéobw 15 
. valvapyds tis [av]np éorat: 

70 8 dp] ek tovraly adres éyd mav 


ANONYMOUS 


[3 nc] ?SOPOKAHS: NIOBH 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, ew Classical Fragments and other 


Greek and Latin Papyri, Series ii. 1897, no. 6, p. 14. See 
*Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. ii. 94; Blass, Lit. Centralbl. 


1897, 331, and Rh. Mus. 8 96 ; Pickard-Cambridge, New 
Chapters, iii. 84; Robert, iBone. 36, 368. 


Blass conjectured that this fragment is part of a scene in 


which Artemis (v. 1) drives or has driven from the house 
(vw. 2) someone (probably a girl, v. 10) who is in danger of 
death at her hands (v. 9); probably Artemis is shooting at 
her with bow and arrows (v. 3). 


He suggested further that the fragment comes from 


Sophocles’ Niobe. Apolledorus (iti. 47) relates that Niobe 
returned to Lydia after her children’s death: now Hom. II. 
auiv. 602 Schol. Townl. states that this was a feature of 
Sophocles’ Niobe. Jt is therefore inferred that Apollodorus 
is following Sophocles when he says that Artemis shot down 
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go as a citizen, whom the edict stings no more than 
another. But you must begone from this promontory 
when evening falls. And if success attends us here, 
what follows you must not forget. You may remove 
whatever makes no harmony with our plot, that the 
man may arrive. 

Cuorvus. Let him post an escort for the stranger, 
to sail with him, together with these men . . . he 
shall be captain of a ship. All that follows, I will... 


ANONYMOUS 


?>SOPHOCLES, NIJOBE (3 3.c.] 


the daughters of Niobe in the house, and Apollo slew the sons 
while hunting on Mount Cithaeron. 

So it is inferred that our fragment represents the shooting 
of one of the daughters by Artemis. Since however the 
inferences both about the action of our fragment and about 
the nature of Sophocles’ plot are by no means certain, I have 
not included this piece among the fragments af Sophocles. 
The evidence, which I have given (see further Pearson, p. 96), 
for believing that Apollodorus gives the story of Sophocles’ 
play, ig not very strong.* As for the fragment itself, it is not 
certain that Artemis plays any direct part in its action ; 
there ig no mention of Niobe or a Niobid. Ail that is fairly 
certain ts that a girl (v. 10) iz on the stage in danger of death 
(ev. 9). So far as we can judge, the fragment suggests the 
slaying of a Niobid by Artemis ; but this ig no more than a 


* In other respects (e.g. the sparing of one son and one 
daughter) it is generally agreed that Apollodorus is nof giving 
the Sophoclean version. 
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likely guess. However tempting the inference may seem, 
there is nothing in the fragment itself which proves that the 
girl was in fact killed. That she was killed on the stage is 
a still more doubtful inference, which has no support in 


[xopoz .. . dA]Ad DoiBou ris & cpoomdpoly doBux 
moo él€edAavvers Swuatwv 7 [adeevn 
Katlacroyilnt aAeupov eicel, 

[KOPH Ja tHv modvoTovoy of 

] exetoe TH1d" erouptow 7650. 5 
Jes 5€ pedyada raprapa te [yas 
Jou m0da Katamrnéw 
Ja Alcoopar S€o70wa [| 
Juro . . . pd? ene Kralynis 
[xo. a8)Xia Kopn 10 


ANONYMOUS 


(Subject uncertain ; commonly ascribed to 


[2 a.v.} SOPHOCLES, TANTALUS) 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Ozy. ii. 1899, no. 213, p. 23, 
PlateIV. See Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. ii. p. 209 ; Pickard- 
Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 86; Crénert, Archiv, i. 511; 
Wecklein, Phil. Woch. 1900, 508; Wilamowitz, G.G.A. 
1900, 34; Robert, Hermes, 49, 1914, 634 (with readings of 
F. Petersen); Fritsch, Neue Fragm. d. Aisch. und Soph., 
diss. Hamb. 1936, 27; Reinhardt, Hermes, 69, 1934, 251 ; 
Zimmermann, Phil. Woch. 57, 745; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. 
B.M. no. 68; Pfeiffer, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 1938, 2, 21 n.; 
Morel, Burs. Jahresb. 259, 1938, i. 33. 


A fragment of wholly uncertain reference, context and 
authorship, commonly ascribed to the Tantalus of either 
Aeschylus or Sophocles. It is assigned to Sophocles on the 
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Apollodorus or indeed in any ancient testimony, including 
this papyrus. 

{I must add that Pearson, who includes this among the 
Fragments of Sophocies’ Niobe, admits that ‘‘ the identifica- 
tion is of course not certain.’’] 


(Cuorus?) . . . For dread of Phoebus and his sister 
you are driven forth; free of the house, your body 
is target of their bows. 


(Niopip?) . . . the mournful . . . thither, hither 
you have sped your way ... depths and nether 
world of Earth... I will crouch . . . mistress I 
implore. . .norslay me... 


(Cuorus ?) . . . unhappy maid. . . 





7 érorororotorjot ed. pr. 8 ]gAwooua: Pearson: Ja 
Aiccopwas Blass. 


ANONYMOUS 


(Subject uncertain ; commonly ascribed to 


SOPHOCLES, TANTALUS) [2 a.v.] 


grounds (1) that the postponement of éze v. 2, if we read 
Tavs’ éxel xrd., is found twice in S., but not in A. But 
the reading éret ig not certain. (2) ofévew with the in- 
finitive is found in S. but not in A. But this depends on 
reading Axf}Goa in the next line, and wilfully governing it 
by obéve v. 8. (8) rovyaposv is found in S. but not in A. 
But both rotyap and yap obv are common in A. (A) S. is 
Sond of dBo- compounds, A. has none. The fragment is 
alleged to belong to a play about Niobe on the grounds (1) that 
the description NOoupyés cixévieua is especially appropriate 
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to her, (2) it is easy enough to restore the lines to make e.g. a 
speech of Tantalus on first observing Niobe turned to stone 
on Mount Sipylus. But the reading of Lin v. 5 Kat payous 
méyas is difficult to reconcile with a reference to Niobe: it 
would certainly suit e.g. Medea or Circe better. And 0. 
eix, might easily be part of an allusion to Niobe in a passage 
which concerns some other character ; or it might refer to 
Medusa. 


Trolyjpwrv av 
|me TOvdertpwvos PoPwv 
At|Ooupyes etkovicpa tevdynTepa 
Jat kwdatow etxedov wérpats 
Jewns olda Kal pdyous mdyas 5 
Juypar xddvBe xournOycerar 
4 a © , 
Zloyov OduBos: } yap trvedpeba 
]Stors wérparoe viv maAw abéver 
Jwoat: toryapoty TOL . . |perrayzor 
? A} A t é 
Jev oixtpa avpdopa Sdarer ppévas 10 
|var poddv@ éxovcious pla]xas 
] poupdy tavriaatorl ..... . |roe 
2 exei povos Pofwy edd. 3 iSeiv mapa edd.: e.g. 78y 
répas would do less violence to the text, 4. txeAov merpows 
II. 5 popdiy 8 éxjeins of8a xadpparoorayeis (or xal- 
patoorayeis) edd.: but IT is perfectly clear. SéAous 8° éxeivns 
ola cat p. 7. Maas. 6 bypar, Swypan, Kavypwr. KahaBe 


ANONYMOUS 
[Early 3 a.p.] ? XObOKAH® : THPEYS 


Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Studi e Testi, vol. 53; Il Papiro 
Vaticano, xi.; Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica 
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The weakness of the evidence, both for aseription to 
Sophocles and for assignment to a play about Niobe,is obvious: 
following a hint from Pfeiffer, loc. cit., I have returned to the 
text of the papyrus itself, and printed it as an anonymous 
and unidentified fragment. (Arguments from a second 
fragment, ed. pr. ibid. = Pearson, 595, are worthless, because 
its connexion with our fragment is uncertain.) 


. Off bad ... 
. . . of these terrors... 
.. ,Stone-image... 
.. . like dull crags... 
...IT know. . . wiles of sorcery... 
. . . Shall be laid to rest in a watery bower... 
. astonished... . 
. rocks, now again is strong. . . 
. therefore... 
. pitiable misfortune rends the heart. . . 
. entering battles wilfully. . . 
ofates .. . 





108 7 mebdy’ én, er. edd. péyarov Eloxov edd. 8 
gxapdiors ed. pr. much too short for the space (about eight 
letters before 6101s): zerporowvprodw IL: rérpacow, 7 “prod 


edd. 9 Beds AB]Goa ed. pr. Gewpotvr., Oapaodvrt, Gap- 
petre, Opoetre po edd. 10 wa:dos pJév edd. 114 
Deoiary Eyorev ets éxovoiovs edd., violently. 12 The 


second a of avmaafoy is uncertain: perhaps evridalor{. 


ANONYMOUS 


? SOPHOCLES, TEREUS [Early 3 a.p.] 


Vaticana, 1931, with Plate. See Maas, Deut. Litt.-Zeit. 
1931, 1210; *Cazzaniga, Rend. Ist. Lomb. ii. 67, fase. vi-ix, 
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1934; Buchwald, Stud. zur Chronol. d. att. Trag., diss. 
Kénigsb, 1939, pp. 37, 56. Quotations contained in Fa- 
vorinus’s mepi dvyijs (early Ist cent. a.p.). (@)=col. vii. 
44-46 ; (6) =col. ix. 25-27 ; (c)=col. xi. 3-8. 


Fr. (b) is quoted in conjunction with Soph. Tereus fr. 532, 


= ‘ 5 laws - , ’ 

(a) fowras yap én oldud te movtov 
yav te Kai Aeysdvas edpvAdous 
dvame . . af... . Jovov towp 
Zevs 6 wavT emomTevwr. 


(b) ° els potv[os] avOpwrous Beds [ . . . .Jro 
Kowav 5 
aAiov poipay 


- > 
(c) - 1,1 Hepes ) 
dotts avOpdimwy mddw 
‘ 4 f ta 
(rav) Oeov xetvav ocBilew 
podvov éAmiler xadds. 10 
etolv yap etow 
> / a 
agvoTapoves aAAat 
tat péAovrat 
/ ” a ” ~ > rd 
mpos twos % Atos 7 yAavKds *AOavas. 


ANONYMOUS 
[3 B.c.] ? SOBOKAHE : TYP 


Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, i. 1906, no. 3, p. 17, 
Plate II. See Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. ii. p. 270; Pickard- 
Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 104; Korte, Archiv, v. 1913, 
565; Wilamowitz, Sitzb. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1921, p. 76 
n.1; Rasch, Sophocles quid debeat Herodoto, p. 61; Weil, 
Journal des Savants, 1906, 513; Robert, Hermes, 51, 1916, 
oS: 
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1-2 Nauck (=fr. 591, 1-2 Pearson), and is probably part 
of the same context. The case for ascribing the other two 
fragments to the same source (Cazzaniga) is much weaker ; 
ed. pr. had suggested Pindar as the author, without much 
probability. 

(a) He roams on the swell of the sea, and the land 
and the leaves in the meadow . . . water, Zeus, who 


keeps watch over the world. 


(6) One god alone ... for mankind ...a 
common share in the sunlight .. . 


(c) The man is a fool, who hopes our goddess 
honours none but that city well! Others there are, 
yes others, worth possessing, who enjoy the care of 
God, be it of Zeus or of grey-eyed Athene. 


9 (rav) add. D.L.P. 10 xadois II, corr. D. L. P. 
ANONYMOUS 
? SOPHOCLES, TYRO (8 B.c.] 


The story of Tyro was in outline as follows (there are many 
divergences in detail) :— 

Tyro, daughter of Salmeneus and Aleidice, bore Pelias and 
Neleus to Poseidon. She exposed them in a little boat. 
When they grew up, they discovered their mother and slew 
her stepmother Sidero, by whom she had been persecuted. 
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Little is known about the detail of the action of this story 
in Sophocles’ Tyro. The recognition of mother and sons 
occurred towards the end of the play (Eur. Or. 1691 Schol.), 
and was effected by means of tokens (appiStov yrwpioparwy 
Menander, Epitr. 114, referring to this play) and the boat in 
which they were exposed (Aristotle Poet. 16, 1454 b 26, 
Aristoph. Lys. 158 Schol., bronze situla in Pickard-Cambridge, 
p. 104). We know further that the result of Sidero’s 
maltreatment of Tyro was portrayed by means of an actor’s 
mask (Pollux 4. 141). From Men. Epitr. loc. cit. we infer 
that the exposed children were discovered and reared by a 
shepherd, who later told them his story, and sent them forth 
with the “‘ little box of tokens’”’ to find their parents. 

It is likely that the recognition took place when Tyro was 
drawing water from a well (archaeological evidence, see 
Engelmann, Arch. Stud. p. 40) ; and that in theend Poseidon 
appeared ex machina and announced that he was indeed the 
father of the children (Ar. Lys. 138). It is highly probable 
that Salmoneus was still alive and played a part ; and that 
Poseidon ordered his brother Cretheus to marry Tyro (Pear- 
son, p. 273). 


Sleipa vdKrepos 
[. . .] . as dpwydv marépa Aiccopale porety] 5 


[dvjaxra mévrou pytpi 
12 





ANONYMOUS 


The investigation is complicated by the fact that Sophocles 
wrote two plays on this subject : perhaps, as Welcker believed, 
the second Tyro was only a revision of the first. At any rate, 
there is not evidence enough to determine fully the action of 
one Tyro, let alone two. 

Now what is the evidence that our fragment belongs to this 
obscure play? (1) The reference to the river Alpheus (v. 4) 
is consistent with the fact that Elis was the adopted home of 
Salmoneus ; it is uncertain but likely that Elis was the scene 
of the action in Sophocles (Pearson, p. 273). (2) The terrible 
dream in vv. 1, 3“ fits certain extant fragments of the Tyro 
(especially fr. 660, 661) ; but this is a very lame argument, 
as may be seen by a reference to the passages in question” 
(Pearson). (8) “‘ The prayer in vv. 5-6, addressed to Posei- 
don, is entirely appropriate to the sons of Tyro” (id.). 
(4) If the reading YWed Jas were secure in v. 5, the case would 
be greatly strengthened. (It would not be “ decisive” : 
Carcinus and Astydamas also wrote plays on this theme.) 
But the reading is extremely uncertain in that place: the o 
is doubtful ; the a is very doubtful ; the vis a@ mere trace 
which could belong to any one of several letters. This evidence 
is very weak. 


we terror, atinieht .. . 
Good friends are these mourning women too, 
whom you behold. 
A dread and terror by night distracts her. 
. . . to the fair waters of Alpheus’s ford. 
. - . Limplore my father to come and aid me. 
Lord of the sea. . . to mother. . . 


* The ascription, suggested by Blass, was warmly sup- 
ported by Wilamowitz, approved by Weil, and accepted by 
Pearson, 


EE eee 
5 [IledJas (ed. pr.) is by no means a certain restoration. 
See Introd. Note. 
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ANONYMOUS 
26 [2a.v.] ? EYPITIIAHS : AAEZANAPOD 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 38, 
col. ii. p. 143. Partly coincides with fr. 960 N., ascribed to 


[xoPo2] eu yalp] m[d]vos: aan’ 
Ot[w] mapeotw 7d Tovey 
Tay 7 ayabav KexrAnoOat, 
piros dv eulo]s Aeyéobw. 
Ti parav Bporoi d[é] moAAla 5 
mlévacbe, mAolvrT]wr dé doxeliz’] 
apetav [xare]pydccoGale; 
ri] 8 et tw’ Ain|a]s méyov 
II [vep}éav TE mrérpay xpva7jAarov 
év Oaddpots exyoure 10 
maold|pevor tratpa{tloss, 
otra 7/6] ye pr medpulKos 


eee OMe S aS 


év éabdots 5é tKabycecO’t dvoABou. 


ANONYMOUS 
[3n.c.]  ? EYPIMMIAHE: MEAEATPOS 


Ed. pr. *Page, The Classical Quarterly, xxxi. 1937, p. 178. 
See Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 99. 


27 


The attribution of this fragment to the Meleager of 
Euripides (or of any other poet) is wholly uncertain : see ed. 
pr. for the evidence. 
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ANONYMOUS 
? EURIPIDES, ALEXANDER [2 a.0.] 


Alexander by Hartung without sufficient evidence. See 
*Snell, Hermes, Hinzelschr. 5, 1937, p. 20; Wilamowitz, Gr. 
Versk. p. 328. 


. . . for labour lies therein. He who can undergo 
labour, and attain a good man’s name, shall be 
called my friend. Mortals! Why have you heaped 
your empty gains ?—thinking that you shall achieve 
excellence through riches? What though you had 
acquired a crag of Etna or Pierian rock of solid gold, 
and had it in your father’s house? What was not 
so from birth . . . you will abide unblest among the 
good, 


5-7 =fr. 960 N. (Possibly fr. 959 N. is part of the same 
lyric.) 13 xd@no@’ Nauck (fr. 960). 


ANONYMOUS 
? EURIPIDES, MELEAGER [3 3.c.] 


The plot of Euripides’ Meleager was briefly as follows *: 
In the prologue, Artemis explained that Oeneus, king of 
Calydon, had forgotten her when sacrificing the first fruits of 
the harvest to the gods: she had therefore sent a boar to 
ravage the land. Among the heroes assembled to chase the 
boar was Meleager, who insisted (in spite of his companions 


* See P.-W.-K. 3.v. Meleager; Séchan, Et. sur la 
tragédie grecque, 423 sqq.; ed. pr., loc. cit. 
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and of his mother Althaea) that Atalanta should be permitted 
to take part in the adventure. This quarrel between Althaea 
and Meleager and Atalanta was portrayed in the play. The 
story of the chase and its fateful end were narrated by a 
Mfessenger :—Oeneus had promised the boar’s hide to its 
slayer. In the event, Atalanta first wounded the boar, Am- 
phiaraus second ; then Meleager killed it. He gave the hide to 
Atalanta. But the Thestiadae, brothers of Althaea, and 
uneles of Meleager, took it from her, alleging that it belonged 
to them as next of kin, if Meleager renounced his claim. 
Meleager in anger killed the Thestiadae and restored the hide 
to Atalanta, whom he loved. When Althaea heard the 
Messenger’s story, she extinguished the toreh which, being 


—— Gatpaor’ éde€as, <i] 768’ aitecdpevos 

ToAat of avaupet |v: Ketvo & eidevar GéAw, 
Onpos tis evOevd" AraBely & ayptov S€pos 5 

got v ovk dpeora Tadtla, d€amorT, ctd€var, 
Kaye A€yew Ta by gir’ od] xpneter | Sdpors. 5 
—— py viv pe Kpvisnis, et Te TVD’) Elmrety Exes. 





(Two lines missing, and the fragmentary end of a 
third : then it continues :—) 
adbils ab 
Tins exate maplévw. Lyownid1] 
édwxe Taptateiov és xépas] AaBetv: 


pan agia yap 7 TO mply d]edeypery. 10 
— kat viv dpdoov por mod “orw] "Aradavry, 
yépov; 





répyset oe, S€om0T, odd” exetly": ovmw adAat 

(Here follow fragments of nineteen lines, including a 
re eference to a pursuit (S|edKew), and to paratovs 
adpolatvas, the recent behaviour of Meleager or 
of the Thestiadae:) 
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quenched, was destined to end the life of Meleager. Towards 
the end of the play it is likely that Meleager was brought dying 
on to the scene, and that Althaea killed herself. The play 
closed with a divine epiphany. 

Our fragment, if indeed it belongs to this play, comes from 
the end of the Messenger’s narration ; he concluded with the 
death of the Thestiadae ; his interlocutor, probably Oeneus, is 
appalled at the tidings, but goes on to ask what happened to 
the prize afterwards. The Messenger says that it was re- 
stored to Atalanta. Asked what now Atalanta is about, he 
perhaps replied that she had fled with Meleager ; Oeneus, if 
Oeneus it is, may then have left the scene to comfort Althaca 
for her brothers’ death and to dissuade her from violent 
revenge. 


Oeneus. Strange, if he made bold to slay them on 
such a charge ! ‘Now this I want to hear : who was 
the next to seize the wild beast’s hide ? 

Messencer. Master, the hearing will not please 
you : and I have no wish to bring unwelcome tidings 
to your house. 

Okxevs. Hide it not from me, if you know anything 
about it. 


» ee lines missing, and the Sragmentary end of a 
third : then it continues :—) 


—) : he gave the prize back into the 
hands of her, the maiden daughter of Schoeneus, to 
do her honour. It was indeed her right, for she had 
won it long ago. 

Oexeus. Now tell me, old servant, where is Atalanta 
now ? 

MessenceR. Master, that also will displease you. 

Not long ago. . . 


(Here follow fragments of nineteen lines) 
157 
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— dav éEpylov 78n Tois duatpoow péAet- 
eya 8° drfe’ és oixov, “AXOatav dmws 
podlwv emiayw pu mapa yrapny ti Spay. 15 


ANONYMOUS 
[Early 3 n.c.] ? EYPINIAHS: OINEYS 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, i. 1906, no. 4, p. 21, 
Plate I + Grenfell-Hunt, "New Classical ‘Fragments and other 
Greek and Latin Papyri, Series ii. 1897, no. 1, p. 3, Plate I. 
See *von Arnim, Suppl. Hur. 39 (revised text of vv. 5-8: but 
L have not accepted his combination of fr. a, col. ii. with fr. g ; 
the “ fortlanfender Zusammenhang ”’ of v. 4 is not impressive, 
and of y. 2 may easily be a mere coincidence; and vv. 1, 5 
become extremely difficult); Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. 


Aapmpov ai]Snpov pléAan Barbav|res dovan 

(Fragments of one line) 
viv oby, tédo|s yap TO e[plav Adywr Exes, 
ep jw ddnylet mpaéw [oloynow 770dé, 
Tau marpadjehdl ee] Medcdypan d[wlpjpara 
drs yernras xatromAnpwO fe Tadgos, 5 
Tuxn 8 aydvev tav Kexaddoreup|évwly, 
@omep Tupdvvots avdpdow [vopiterar. 

xopot plédos 

Gcov Tapayploly [ 4 Sulompakia 


uxatow éu[BeBAnce| TAnovwr BpoTrd|y- 
eyw yap [edjoly dpte toly TeOvyKdra 10 
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Oerxets. . . . Action lies now with her own kins- 
men. I will go home and stop Althaea, when I 
arrive, from any unexpected deed... . 


ANONYMOUS 
? EURIPIDES, OENEUS [Early 3 3.c_] 


no. 59 (*revised text of 9-11); Pickard-Cambridge, New 
Chapters, iii. 154. 


All that is clear is that somebody is about to pay honours to 
the tomb of Meleager. If marpadéA¢ux were a correct restora- 
tion in v. 4, the speaker would be Diomedes : but the supple- 
ment is only a guess. In Euripides’ Oeneus, Oeneus was 
expelled from his kingdom by Agrios or the sons of Agrios; 
Diomedes came to Aetolia, slew Agrios and his sons, and 
restored Oeneus to the throne. 


I~ dark blood steeping the bright steel . . . 
(Fragments of one line) 


Now, therefore, since you hear the end of all I have 
to say, I will go forth to the deed whereto you guide 
me; so shall his gifts be made to Meleager, brother 
of my father ; his burial rites shall be complete and 
he shall have Games of splendour unsurpassed, such 
as are due to royal princes. 


(Choral song) 


What confusion. . . misfortune casts upon the soul 
of long-suffering man! For lately I saw the dead . . . 
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ANONYMOUS 


[(2) 2 B.c.] > EKTQP 
[(6) ¢. 100 B.c.] 


Ed. pr. (a) Grenfell-Hunt, Amherst Papyri, ii. 1901, no. 10, 
p. 1, Plate Il. See Weil, Journal des Savants, 1901, 737; 
Radermacher, Rh. Afus. 1902, 138; *Pickard-Cambridge, 
New Chapters, iii. 152; Crénert, Archiv, ii. 355. 

() *Snell, Hermes, Einzelschriften v. 1937. See KGrte, 
Archiv, xiii. 1938, 100. 


The scene is before Troy. Unweleome tidings—presum- 
ably an assault by Greeks—are announced to Hector, who 
calls for his armour and the captured shield of Achilles. 


(a) 





dvdpes mplols alaru 

Tair’ dyyeAdv cots od Kal? [ndovny Sdpors 

ykw. avd 8, wvat, THs eKet Pploupds 
oda 

ppovril’, Smws ou Kaupiws [fet TAde. 

[exToP] xopet mpos olKous, dmAa 7° €[KKdpilé pot, 5 

Kat tiv ’AxywrdAdws SopidAwtlov dorida. 

e€w yap avriy tivde Kall 

GAN’ éxrrodav por ahr, py [Svepydone 

qpiv dravta. Kal yap eis Aaly@ dpevas 

ayows av dvdpa Kal tov edOalpogoratov. 10 


(6) [arreaoz] a[p)Bas Kodwv[ov 
(One line missing) 


6 pev [y]afp] “Ex[rwp 


crap 
rd tee? ? A 
celwy én’ adroly 
"Extwp ‘dé mp@Tlos 15 
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ANONYMOUS 


? HECTOR [(@) 2 z.c.] 
((6) ec. 100 3.c.] 


The time of the action then is later than the death of 
Patroclus: therefore it is improbable that this fragment is a 
part of the Hector of Astydamas, whose play certainly con- 
tained an incident which occurred much earlier in the story 
(Iliad vi. 472 Schol., v. Pickard-Cambridge, loc. cit.). 

In fr. (b), Snell observed the difference between Homer, Nl. 
waii. and this play—Here it is Hector who shoots first, and 
Achilles who stoops to avoid the missile. Achilles then strikes 
Hector with his sword (éxacev, not used of attack with 
spears), which falls in vain upon the shield—his own shield, 
now carried by Hector. 

There is no evidence, except coincidence of subject-matter, 
that these two fragments proceed from the same play. 


(a) Messencer (?). To the city, men. . . . Such is 
the cheerless message that I came to bring to your 
palace. Go, king, and take heed for our defence 
there ; so shall all be as the time demands. 

Hector. Indoors! bring me my armour out, and 
the shield of Achilles, prize of my spear! I will 
carry it—none other—and... Stand out of my path, 
or you will ruin all! Why, you would bring even the 
bravest man to have no more heart than a rabbit... ! 


(6) Messencer. .. . climbing a hill... 


(One line missing) 


as for Hector, he .. . seized (?) . . . brandished 
against him. . . . But Hector first . . . 
VOL. i M 161 
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(One line missing) 


Ww 
enmngev . . [ 
” Tete Y ap 
axpav 8° brep truv Evpf 
€ 3 ae o 4 
ws) 8 8 *AyiddAeds “Exropols parnv 
fe 
méecov 
> ~ ‘ ve € ~ oe 
ets yhv KeAawov éyyos, 7S0[viis Uzo0 
’ 7 4 ye , 
avnAdAage: Kai d0 dv Sie[zAdyy 
299 ? 4 es , é > ww 
otd’ adtés, adra mpdobe zlyunbevl’ omra 
w > \ > 2 A a 7 
énataev’ doris 8 od binK’ elafw Eidos 
2 > 4 2 ~ if > ¢ 
GAN toxev abrod, Seon[drnv 8 dmAt- 
iA 
opdrwv 
q A os wr 
Tov Kawov ov mpo{t)dwxl[e 


ANONYMOUS 
[1 a] ? EKABH 


Ed. pr. *Lobel, Greek Poetry and Life: Essays presented to 
Gilbert Murray, 1936, p. 295 with Plate. See Morel, Phil. 
Woch. 1937, 558; Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 100. 


This fragment is preceded in II by remnants of a column 
of iambic trimeters in which ] rddov, x}épas dzo, ] yivat, 
J Ards, ] xods can be read at the ends of lines. It appears to 
be a part of a tragedy composed about events which occurred 
immediately after the fall of Troy. Ed. pr. observes that for 
lexical reasons (éorépecev, BAaBepd, jaxaptarérarov) the frag- 
ment is likely to be of post-Euripidean date ; and suggests 
that in the iambie trimeters an unsympathetic character, 
eg. Talthybius, warns a Trojan captive, e.g. Heeuba or 
Andromache, that she must prepare to depart with her new 
master ; thereupon ‘follows the captive’s lament. 
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(One line missing) 


cowered . . . over the rim’s edge .. . Now when 
Achilles saw the dark spear of Hector fall idly to 
the ground, he cried aloud for joy : and smote those 
arms that once he honoured, through which himself 
was never struck. The shield let the sword not 
through, but stayed it there, and betrayed not the 
new master of that armour... 


Supplements by ed. pr., except 18 (récov pdrny ed. pr.), 
20, 21 D. L. P. 


ANONYMOUS 
? HECUBA {1 ap] 


The lines present insoluble difficulties ; of which the chief 
concerns the identity of the speaker. It is certain that a 
woman speaks: the lines in general, and the references to 
Hector and to a child in particular, suggest Hecuba or Andro- 
mache ; the child in v. 23 will then presumably be Astyanax. 
If the choice is to be made between Hecuba and Andromache, 
the former seems slightly preferable. The plural in réxpwv 
Gvopa jducrov speaks for Hecuba ; the phrase ti yap 4 TAjpwv 
mabos ovx avrAd@ is reminiscent of Eur. Tro. 106 ti yap od 
mapa por pedéar orevdxeww—spoken by Hecuba; further, a 
certain generality of sentiment and breadth of outlook—refer- 
ence to the fall of Priam’s palace, and of Troy, to the instant 
fate of Trojan virgins (Kxotpa xKotpa: Svovundor cries 
Hecuba, Eur. Tro. 144)—are better suited to the conventional 
Hecuba than to the conventional Andromache (who would 
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perhaps not have postponed her reference to Astyanax so 
long). Finally, in vv. 24-25 pera pntpds oulws od] yewoperns 
(= Hecuba) is a better and more convincing supplement than 
pera pntpds dulod ris] yewvapevms (= Andromache)—pera 

. » uot is a singular combination. These are indeed 
inconclusive grounds; but at the same time far from 
negligible. 

The next difficulty :-—these anapaests are written in Win a 
column (short, only 21 vv.) without any regard for metrical 
lines. The right-hand side of the column is missing. It is 
therefore quite uncertain how much is missing. Where a 
line ends paxapiorérarov a[, followed by éAabpov in the 
beginning of the next line, it is obviously tempting to recon- 
struct the first line on the assumption that a[ is alpidpyou, 
and that no more is wanting. But the assumption may be 
false, and the lacunae at the ends of lines much longer. I 
have however made the assumption, for (1) most of the lines 
thus admit an easy restoration of good sense ; (2) if half a 
dozen letters only are added to the anapaestic column, that 
column will be much the same in breadth as the preceding 
column of iambic trimeters (which did observe the metrical 
line as a unit). Once more, these reasons are insufficient, 
but neither are they negligible. 


rex ]vay 
dvop’ qovarov Kal ddya pidov 
TOL... . + + + ae. aueltO 0 HeCuescoDmamnn 
MOTE vup.pid| cov .... «| eorepecev 


pOdvos 7) yl leap) \feweee oe . . 


at yap ) TAjpwr mafos odk dy[ Ad 
re: | ppeotv; 7 yalp) euais 
ent Svoruxliais vév 8%] méAavos 
mpodrdroure yodv: [otpou peréa,] 


1-26 Supplements, other than those of ed. pr., by D. L. P. 
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In 20 of these 23‘ lines” (as written in 1) the scribe beging 
a new line with a new word, does not divide a word between 
two lines. In two lines* he does make such a division. In 
one line there is some doubt. The 19th line of col. ii. begins in 
the Papyrus .ETYXAZ: the doubtful letter before E looks like 
N, but the ink has both run and faded, and M—though I admit 
it seems a fraction too broad for the space—is not impossible. 
At least, then, it is clear that the scribe did sometimes divide 
a line between two words ; and his reason for doing so was 
probably, as ed. pr. suggests, to enable him to keep his columns 
fairly even. The Papyrus ends for its last 11 lines (vv. 13- 
end, in my teat) two or three letters later than it ends for the 
first & lines (vv. 1-12). If no more than n{pudpov is to be 
supplied after paxapcorérarov in Tl’s 12th line, we proceed 
with the assumption that some five or six letters are missing 
at the ends of the last 11 lines in 11; and therefore some 
seven or eight, perhaps eight or nine, at the ends of the first 
8 lines in II. 

[ Morel, loc. cit., conjectures that our fragment comes from 
a play which was the original of Ennius’s Andromache 
Aechmalotis: J find no evidence for this view in his article. 
Kérte, quoting Aristotle, Bth. Eud. vii. 4, 1239 a 37, sug- 
gests Antiphon as the author of the piece.] 


. .. dear home, and sweetest name of children! 
Malice or . . . injurious . . . stole the bridal ... 
from me of old. Unhappy, surely there is no suffer- 
ing sore-lamented that in my heart I drain not to the 
depth? Now at last in my misfortunes fails my 


2 The first of the anapaestic lines (v. 20 of col. i.) ends 
povov aA ¢, and must therefore have divided a word between 
this line and the next. The next line ends ONO followed by 
MHAIZTON at the beginning of col. ii. v. 1. 





5 [ms "Epwds Maas: but the letter following BAaBepa in 
Ti was certainly not ar. 8 wéAayos Schadewaldt. 
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POupevov pLeA€a, ober, "Exrop, JL oe 
ree 2 a | wdrpat Kal enol péya das, 
dua o[ot 8 oixwy] GAer’ 6ABos. 

Gang of two lines) 


Od Aopov 7 d[Ao]@e aupt dal[vdpjer[ov, 
Kat] mpiv mote 8[7] paxapiororatov 
Il[prayrov) péAabpov [ore|davas 8 tepas 
x9o[vos "léaias], 1a 5° ody d[orov] 
A€xos aivoydpov [...... | ‘EAévns 
adlox|nta Képais Kat a . [. .] KAvew 
apla Tplaaow duu’ "Ayadly 

707] mapa vavoily é]yovoats. 

aan’ emt tlots cots] TupBorce poly) ny 
Tas ods Opnvetv [ovveBn] pee TYAS. 
dvorn]ve téxvor, oreiye [.... : 
Baow ed0dv[w|y wera pntpos op. . 

. .) yewaperyls: wot pw’ & didlta 


Tpwoly . . 
10-11 [éreé a’ érexov] if Hecuba is the speaker. 17 eg. 
[sepiea6"]. 18 Not drepava, amora, dmev7a, atAnta; A is 


certain; next comes II or T; next letter very doubtful. 
dryza seems to me possible, but I defer to Mr. Lobel’s adverse 
judgement. Beazley suggests arpa (with crasis of xa‘), 


ANONYMOUS 
[2a.v.] ?OINEYS, H =XOINEYS, H @0INIZ 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. viii. 1911, no. 1083, p. 60. 
See *Hunt, F.T.P.; Korte, Archiv, v. 1913, 570; Pickard- 
Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 101; Blumenthal, Jon von 
Chios, p. 56. 
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offering of lamentation.* Woe, woe is me, Hector, 
in your death: .. . the sunlight of my life and of 
our land; with you the happiness of our home is 
perished. 


(Traces of tio lines) 


... and the chamber consumed in the fatal fire, 
and the hall of Priam, so happy long ago, and the 
sacred coronal of Ida’s land; through Helen’s un- 
holy love—a curse lay on her wedding !—our maids of 
Troy are destined to hear. . . unexpected; already 
they have their beds beside the Achaean ships. My 
fortune it is to mourn your fate alone above your 
tomb. Come, guide your steps, unhappy child, with 
me—your mother.... Whither, dear land of 
troy’. . .? 


* ¢.e. I have lamented so much already, that I have no 
groans left to give as an offering to the dead (meAavos, e.g. 
Ags. Cho. 92). aéAavos yowv “an offering of groans” is an 
aa phrase: but we know nothing of this writer’s style. 


20 xoiAas) Korte. 21 pd[r}yv (Maas, Kérte) was not 
the reading of II. 23 orety’ ‘Afovvdvaf is possible; 


areiye [mpos oixovs Morel, is not. oretxye v[eoyvov Karte. 
24-25 op[ws od] if Hecuba is the speaker. 


ANONYMOUS 


?OENEUS, or SCHOENEUS, or PHOENIX 
[2 a.v.] 


Evidently a Satyrie drama. The daughter of Oeneus (or 
possibly—but less probably—Schoeneus) is the prize of a 
contest in which Satyrs are competing. 
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Oeneus is known to have arranged such a contest for the 
hand of his daughter Deianeira ; in which Heracles overcame 
Achelous. Phoenix (who is party to a dialogue in fr. 4 ed. 
pr., is mentioned in fr. 14 and in a note on fr. 19) was prob- 
ably another competitor : for he married Perimede, another 
daughter of Oeneus (Asius ap. Paus. vii. 4. 1)—perhaps, as 
Hunt suggests, a consolation prize. (Schoeneus also pro- 
moted such a contest for the hand of his daughter Atalanta ; 
here too Phoenix is at home, for he took part in the chase of 
the Calydonian boar.) 

The style seems unlike that of Aeschylus or Euripides 
(a) [overs] add’ eEepodper adda mp@ra BovAopar 
yravar tives mapeote Kal yévous dTou 

BAaordvres: od yap viv yé mw pablav exw. 
xo[poz] zaTr[Pan] azavra mevone. vuppior pev 

Acoucl, 

matdes Sé vuddv, Baxxiov 8° tanpérar, 5 

beady 8 Spavda maca 8 Appoora Téxvn 

mpémova’ ev huiv: gate pev Ta TmpOs BaXNY 

Sopdés, maAns aya@ves, immucfs, Spdpov, 

mvypfis, dSovTwr, Opyewr amooTpopat, 

éverow widal povaikijs, éveots b€ 10 

pavreia mdvTa youd KovK epevopeva, 

laparwy 7 edeyxos, €orw odpavot 

pérpyows, €or’ dpynos, €oTe TOV KaTw 

AdAnows: dp’ dxapmos 7 Jewpia; 

dv cot AaBeiv eeore Tob8 orotov av 15 

xpiitnis, av tiv maida mpoorifyis €pot. 

o1. Gar’ ody! pepmrov 76 yévos’ adda BovAopar 

kat révd’ dOpioa mp@rov darts epxeras. 
(b) [a dpo]idov, 088’ dzodepx[opat 
|dow xOoves cedArjval 20 
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(though there is no definite criterion). Sophocles (who wrote 
a Boing, and perhaps an Oiveds) is a likelier candidate for 
authorship ; Hunt points to Soph. fr. 855, 3-5 Nauck, for a 
good parallel to the anaphora of écr. in vv. 9 sqq. of our frag- 
ment. Wilamowitz was inclined to attribute the lines to Ion 
of Chios, who wrote a@ Doin€ 7 Kaweds and a Point devrepos. 
But ail this is merest guesswork ; there is not sufficient 
evidence for a decision. [P. land. v. p. 179, no. 76, a tiny 
Fragment, may belong to the same play.} 


(a) Ozxeus. We will speak out: but first I wish to 
know who you are that come, and of what family—I 
have not learnt this yet. 

Cuorus or Satyrs. You shall hear everything. 
We come as suitors, we are sons of nymphs and 
ministers of Bacchus, and neighbours of the gods. 
Every proper trade is part of our equipment :— 
fighting with spears, contests of wrestling, horse- 
racing, running, boxing, biting, hitting below the 
belt ; here you have songs of music, here you have 
oracles fully known—not forged,—and tests for 
medicines ; we know the measuring of the skies, 
we know the way to dance, we know the lore of 
the world below,—say, is our study fruitless? You 
may choose whatever of these you will, if you assign 
your daughter to me. 

Oeneus. With your family I find no fault. But 
first I wish to see who this man is who comes 
here.... 


(0) . --gone,nordoIsee...oftheland... 
the moon. ... 
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[B SJod, ro Pads BeBnKev, oiyerale céAas- 
GAN’ au re vuKros dotpov 7 [Hvyns Képas 
OvitcKer mpds abyny WAto[v pavpovpevor, 
exnvel 5é€ révd’ ad peéAava Bolotpuyov 

Kamvod. 


ANONYMOUS 
32 [2-8a.n] ? SPIZOS 


Ed. pr. Vitelli, Revwe Egyptologique, N.S. 1, 1919, p. 47. 
H %0s-14 See Vogliano, Riv. di Fil. 1926, 206; *Schadewaldt, Hermes, 
63, 1928, 1; Kérte, Archiv, x. 1931, 49; Pickard-Cam- 

bridge, New Chapters, iii. 97. 


Ino, wife of Athamas, jealous of her rival Nephele, roasted 
the corn-seed to make it unfruitful. She then gave it to an 
old man to sow. Athamas, ignorant of these things, con- 
sulted the oracle: but Ino persuaded the envoys to report 
that the ground would not become fertile unless Athamas 
would sacrifice his son Phrixus, child of Nephele. Phrivus 


[ina od 8° obv] eAeyy’, «i rob7’ ev HdovAe zi aoe. 
[aoamaz eEew]émew xpy a[d]yra taAnOFR, yépov. 5 
[mpezBrz AdEw] mapodons tavTa Kamovons, avat, 
ex THa]de Yerpos orréppa. SeEacPar TOdE 
, . ed 4 w X A xr a 
omeipeliv 7 dpovpas: wedov dé py AaBetv. 


2 eewérew Beazley. 5 onetpew Vitelli. 


* This line is spoken by Ino, not by the Old Man who 
would not say to the king “‘ Ask away, if it’s any pleasure to 
you.” Itis clear from v. 3 that there has been some discus- 
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Look, how the light is gone,* the flame is 
vanished! Like a star at night or the moon’s horn 
fading to death before a ray of sunlight ! 

And see, it breathes out a black curl of smoke! ... 


* The light of a torch or altar has been extinguished 
(Hunt). 


ANONYMOUS 
? PHRIXUS [2-3 a.p.] 


was brought to the altar: but thereupon the old man who 
had sown the seed betrayed Ino’s secret. 

The authorship of this fragment is altogether uncertain, 
for want of sufficient evidence. It could be the work of 
Sophocles ; but nothing proves it. Schadewaldt argues for 
Euripides: but fails to produce a single strong (let alone 
conclusive) argument. The fragment may be the work of 
either of these two poets, or of an unknown poet of the dth 
(or even 4th) century. We cannot nowadays assume that a 
tragic papyrus of the 2nd or 3rd century 4.0., however finely 
written and produced, is a work of one of the three great 
Tragedians. 


Ixo. Go, question, if it gives you any pleasure.* 

Atuamas. Old servant: you must tell the whole 
truth. 

Op Man. My tale will be the same whether she be 
present or away, my king,—that from her hand I 
took this seed and sowed the fields. I would I had 
not taken it. 


sion whether Ino should be present while the king questions 
his servant. She finally consents to remain. 
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[no drrdéo}o” F Spkou hie €KTOS ob pevdij deyw, 
pa) tabr’] eps tov SobAov éx yepos AaPeiv. 

[Ae. dpvije, yovjac, omevdov| oa] Svornvos povov 
o) rots] moXirats 7 q [ré]xvouoe Tots epots ; 
atyais; od AdEo|v, omépya tis didwoi aor; 10 

{np. Kwels] tov adrov pd0ov; éx Tivos 8 eyad 
Adyou St] HAL vy tova|de, Sobros av ober; 
yovat,] Tay dv Toe dvdpos 4 dpoevos Tx[o}es 
TOV maid] dmoxretvoua’* yo 8 ér ey 

OKOTUM 

Kevo] Ta TAciw, TOAN? exer eirrely én. 

[ina od 8 eloakjovers dAoxos of bBpilera; 

{np. kal pv éyw]) BAén[w) ye Todd’ és dppara, 
Kovd mat’) eikh mpoopevwn fevdh Adyw. 

7 So I conjecture for the reading TONAQAENHY, which 
must surely be a corruption. (TONAOYAONEK is palaeo- 


graphically very close to Tl’s TONAQAENHE.) 10 
ayais; D. L. P. od Aégov Maas. 


ANONYMOUS 
[2 a.p.] PENTA EDI @HBAS 


Ed. pr. *Vitelli-Norsa, Annali della reale Scuola normale 
superiore di Pisa, Serie ii, 4, 1935, p. 14. See KGrte, 
Archiv, xiii. 1938, 102. 


(a) This fragment is described by ed. pr. as a “ rifaci- 
mento” of Euripides’ Phoenissae, apparently a schoolroom 
exercise. But I believe that it is part of an original Greek 
Tragedy written in (or not much later than) the 4th century 
B.C, 

For (1) no line, indeed no single phrase, of this fragment 
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Ixo. I swear—and even apart from oath, I speak 
no falsehood,—this slave did not get it from my 
hand. 

Aruamas. Woman, do you deny that you were 
bent on murder, unhappy, to destroy either our 
people or my children? What, silent? (To the Old 
Man) Speak, you! Who gave the seed to you? 

Oxtp Man. The same tale again? For what reason 
should I, your slave, try to destroy these children ? 
Woman, you would murder his son: but you may 
yet find your man a man indeed! I still hide the 
greater part in darkness, though I have much that 
I might say. : 

Ixo. (To Athamas) You hear how he insults your 
wife ? 

Otp Man. But I can look him in the eyes: I do 
not speak untruth and rashly await the penalty. 


ANONYMOUS 
? SEVEN AGAINST THEBES [2 a.p.] 


was borrowed from Euripides’ Phoenissae. There is not 
even a@ linguistic coincidence worthy of the name. Further, 
the style and vocabulary, though generally based upon tragedy 
of the 5th century, are by no means particularly Euripidean 
(see below). 

(2) There is an obvious similarity of outline to Eur. Ph. 
443 sqq. Jocasta has contrived an interview between her 
sons, hoping that they may still be reconciled by debate and 
mediation. But there the similarity ends, and the remark- 
able differences begin. I draw attention to some of them.— 
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Vv. 1-2. A good instance of this poet's complete independ- 
ence of phraseology : the thought is much the same as that of 
Eur. Ph. 364-366 (cf. 272-273). 

V. 3. Polynices hands his sword over to his mother: this 
feature is new, not in Eur.’s play: a spectacular innovation. 

V. 4. Anew and striking element: Jocasta bids Polynices 
swear that after the ensuing debate he will abide by her ver- 
dict. This feature too is absent from Eur. Ph. Here 
apparentlu, the brothers have agreed to meet and try to settle 
their differences by arbitration. In Ph., Jocasta hopes thus 
to reconcile them ; Polynices is willing and faintly hopeful 
(435-437) ; Eteocles humours his mother (446 sqq.), but 
plainly does not intend to be eonciliated. Nowhere in Eur. 
does either brother formally promise to accept and abide by 
his mother’s verdict at the end of the debate. In our frag- 
ment there was evidently a dramatic moment when Jocasta 
insisted that both sons should give to her their swords before 
the debate began. 

V. 6. In Eur.’s play, neither brother addresses the other 
by name in this scene. Indeed neither speaks directly to the 
other until the violent quarrel at the end (cf. 455 sqq., they 
will not even look at each other). Here they begin at once 
speaking to each other, and Polynices actually addresses his 
brother by name. This follows from the poet’s innovation 
observed on v. 4 :—the brothers here have agreed to start at 
least by aiming at a definite reconciliation; therefore their 
animosity is at first suppressed, their spirit outwardly milder. 

And here is a great difference in structure:—JIn Eur. Ph., 
the brothers begin at onee by stating their cases in alternate 
pyoas ; Jocasta then speaks, and the debate is over; there- 
upon the brothers quarrel violently in stichomythia in trochiac 
tetrameters. 

In our fragment, the brothers begin their debate in iambie 
stichomythia. pioes may or may not have followed this or 
interrupted it; but certainly the debate and quarrel go 
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together at the beginning, in iambic stichomythia. Our poet 
is going out of his way to be different from Euripides. 

V. 10. Cf. vv. 18, 23: in Eur., Polynices never, in the 
presence of Eteocles, speaks of his bringing the Argive army 
to Thebes, though he does once speak of taking it away; a 
delicate point, which eluded our poet. 

Vv. 11-17. These lines, like so many others in this frag- 
ment, do not appear to be based on anything in Eur.’s play, 
either in sentiment or in phraseology. 

V. 19. This sentiment is not expressed in Eur. Ph. 

Vo. 22-23. V. note on v. 10. 

Vu. 25-29. Nothing corresponding to this sentence (ei yap 
Kvhwros elyov . . . yuynv dfeAxrov) occurs in the Euripidean 
scene. 

There are other differences ; but these are sufficient to 
make it clear that this is a fragment of an original Tragedy. 
The relation to Euripides’ Phoenissae is confined to a broad 
and—with this subject—inevitable similarity of outline. In 
phraseology, in incident, in structure, and often in spirit 
and sentiment, the new fragment exhibits not similarity to 
Euripides, but remarkable divergences from his example. 
And these divergences are unintelligible except in relation to 
the whole of which this fragment is part : i.e. the fragment 
really is a fragment, not a complete and self-contained 
“ exercise.” 

(b) There follows a brief commentary which is intended to 
shew that there is nothing here to compel us to assign these 
lines to a date later than the 4th or 3rd century B.c. 

V. 2. dutrdrg rexotca: I have not observed another 
example in Tragedy of rexotca vocative without &, nor of 
the combination ¢iAtdrn with rexodca vocative. But there 
is no good reason to deny the phrase to a Tragedian of the 
4th century (or indeed of the 5th). 

mapeBéunv: mapabécbas ti tux ‘‘ deposit something with 
someone” is good prose (Hdt., Xen.). mapabéaba: not in 
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Aesch. or Soph., in Eur. only Cycl. 390 (in a different 
sense). 

V. 3. abrijt=ceavrqi: a peculiar usage, based on such 
passages as Soph. O.C. 1356 rev abros abrod (= ceavrov) natépa 
rovd’ drjAacas, ibid. 929-930 ataxtvers modAw rHv abrds atrod 
(=ceavrod). Kiihner-Gerth, i. 564-565 quotes only examples 
of the idiom where the nom. avrds occurs too, as in the above 
citations from Sophocles. Perhaps avr} wap’ airi was the 
original reading here: AYTH could easily be corrupted to 
ATTQ, 

V. 6. "Eréox\es : perhaps read ’Kreokdjs, nom. for voc. 
as often (form -x\js Eur. Ph. £43, 1407) ; less probably, 
*HredxAees. 

V.7. mavror’: perhaps wav ror’; but mavror’, familiar 
from Menander, Philemon, could hardly be denied to a 
Tragedian of the 4th century. 

V.9. wapa.| Bporots: the rhythm is rare, but ef. Ion 931, 
Ba. 940, I.A. 1164, Eur. Ine. Fab. 953, Theodectes fr. 8, 5. 
Ph. 538 is similar. 

V. 10. od yap odk : anapaest in first foot as in vv. 13, xviii. 
dactyl vv. 6 (proper name), 14, 28; tribrach vv. 8 (proper 
name), 24. Resolutions elsewhere not specially frequent : 
2 tribrachs in 2nd, 2 in 4th foot ; 2 dactylsin 3rd. This is 
rather a heavy allowance for the first foot ; cf. however Ph. 
529 sqq., eleven resolved first feet in 56 lines (one proper 
name) ; 1.A. 431-437, 507-509, 1199-1201. 

atparovs : plural not elsewhere in Tragedy ; Iliad xviii. 
509, of two armies. 

V. 11. I suggest a lacuna here, as ed. pr. did at v. 15. 
The writer is evidently not copying the passage consecutively, 
but only certain portions of it. I do not see how v. 11 can be 
interpreted to follow v. 10: and vv. 12-13 sqq. make it clear 
enough that Eteocles has argued meantime, “ You have 
brought an army to attack your own country.” 

V. 13. pépew : here and v. 15 =“ fetch,” “ bring.” 
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V. 14. The rhythm «i yap épépiles at the beginning of the 
line is unusual, but has parallels in Eur. Or. 2 ot5€ mdBos 
oddé, Ba. 285 dare 51a rofrov. The phrase pepilew 76 
Siddnua ig remarkable; but pepifew is common in his- 
torians and philosophers of the 4th century (it means of 
course “‘ divide,” not “‘ share’’). And Sid8ypa, the emblem 
of royalty for the Great King and for Alexander, is not an 
improbable flight of fancy for a Tragedian of the 4th century. 
The word could be used by any poet after Xenophon at latest ; 
and the combination pepilew 76 Sic8qua is very passable 
poetry for “divide the supreme authority.” There are 
stranger things in our scanty fragments of 4th-century 
Tragedy. 

V.15. dvdycn rod dépev: I have not found a parallel to 
the construction ; but the analogy of other words (e.g. aizia 
700 ¢. infin.) explains it easily. 

V. 16, xédevé po: see Kiihner-Gerth, i. pp. 410-411. 
Normal in Homer; but dative not elsewhere in’ Tragedy. 
Cf. however Cycl. 83 apoonddos xedetoare (usually emended), 
and, for a clear example in the 4th century, Menander, Perik. 
224 rh & éariv 6 wedevers euol; (The dative may be merely 
“ ethic,’ as Prof. Warmington suggests.) 1 gives this line 
to Eteocles—(change of speaker is denoted by éxdeas of the 
JSirst line of each new speech)—but the neat line suggests that 
it should be said by the speaker of this one. 

V. 19. mpaiov: word not in Aesch. or Soph. (who has 
mpavvew). In Eur. Ba. 436 only. 

everpaim : for the scansion (lengthening of syllabic aug- 
ment before mute and liquid) see A. Pers. 395, Agam. ~ 
536, Eur. Hcld. 646, H. 150, Hel. 1188, Or. 12 ; Porson on 
Or. 64, Tucker in C.R. wi. 1897, 341 (Ph. 586 daérpomo), 

V. 28. ddedxrov: word not in Eur. or Soph.; <Aesch. 
only Hic. 1055. 

The conclusion is :—though there are several points which 
forbid us to call this a fragment of Sth-century Tragedy, 
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there is nothing to prevent us assigning it to an author of the 
4th century or soonafter. It isnot a‘ rifacimento” of Eur. 
Ph. ; it is not a schoolmaster’s or schoolboy’s exercise ; it 


[MoATNEIKHS] . . Kavre . . vp cou tL nvde tH|y buy 
amaé 
ool, pidrary Texoboa, mapefeunv podlav. 
ait®, map’ avr 7d fidos pudaccé pou. 
[ioKazTH) pdduora. AeEov: € eupev@ pntpos Kpice. 
[n0.] kal pny daveis Tovnpos ovde Civ édw. 
arn’, *Eréoxdes, mlaTevooy, od davycopat. 
oe 3 eLedeyEw WaVvTOT ducnkora. 
(eTEOKAHS] ’EreoxAdns 800s oxfmtpa ovyydvert 
dépewv 
SetAos rapa Bportois, eimé prot, vopiterar; 
[no.] od yap ov« av édiSous pu) oTparods dyovTi 
pot. 
(? Lacuna) 


[eT.] TO per) OdAew cov eorr, 70 5é Sodvat TUy7s. 
[n0.] euot mpoodmrres dv od Spats Tas aizias: 
od pepew yap pas moNepious tvdyKacas. 
e yap epepiles TO Seaony drep paXnS, 
tis Nv avadyKn tod hepew orpdrevp’ ee; 
(? Lacuna) 


{n0o.] Kown. wépuKxev- wlo}re pr) KeAcvd pot: 
dots TUpavvos TUyyavels, OV Gvyydvwe. 
[fer]... eu w..([.].. .ses «2 Omen 
copa. 
[no.] 76 mpdiov tudy, prep, obK everpamn: 


dOev €& avayens ...... . Aotwov dpdow. 20 


yaias yap adtos ax[Ale@s pw aanAacer: 
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is a piece of an ancient Tragedy, based upon one of Eur.’s 
most popular plays, but going beyond its model in content, 
and avoiding imitation of it in style. 


Potynices. . . . dearest mother, by coming here I 
have entrusted my life to you once for all. I beg 
you, guard my sword beside you. 

Jocasta, Gladly.—Repeat: ‘I will abide by my 
mother’s judgement.” 

Potynices. I swear, if I prove a villain, I would not 
even live. But I shall not prove so—believe me, 
Eteocles : though I shall convict you uf wrong at 
every time. 

Ereoctes. Shall Eteocles give up his sceptre for his 
brother to bear,—tell me—and be thought a coward 
by the world ? 

Potynices. Aye, coward, for you would not have 
offered it, had I not brought armies hither ! 


(? Lacuna) 


Ereocies. Not to wish is in your power: granting 
your will, in Fortune's. 

Potynices. The blame you fasten on me, but the 
deeds are yours! It was you that compelled me to 
come with enemies. If you were for dividing the 
crown without a battle, what need had I to bring an 
army ? 

(? Lacuna) 

Potynices. ... it is for all alike. Cease then 
to give me orders: to others you may be king, but 
not to your brother. 

Eveocres. . . . I shall be. . . 

Potynices. Mother, he took no heed of my gentle 
spirit, so I must speak henceforth (in anger). He, 
none other, drove me without honour from the land: 
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“Apyous be yA pou ouppdxous TApeaXETO, 
Kai wAciov’ abros otparov éxwy eAnjAvOola 
nome GrAL 
Touyap | 
mpoog| 25 
6 mrapebeuny oot [ 
—— 000° ei KixdAwros elyov [ 
duynv abeAxroy [ 
Ti yap Tupavvels TAL 
HAixov ep wyiv al 30 
—— KAnfeis ctvaipos odk ef 
TO pHua tobro dadepl 
— dbeAdov dvra det pe [ 
(Here follows a free space : the copying of the 
original did not proceed beyond this point) 


ANONYMOUS 
[160 p.c.] SPEECH OF A HEROINE 


Ed. pr. Weil, Un papyrus inédit : nouveaux Sragments 
d'Euripide et "Pautres poctes grecs: Monuments Grecs 
publiés par UVassociation pour lUencouragement des études 
grecques en France, no. 8, 1879, p. 2 with Plate. 


Ascribed ta Euripides by the Papyrus, followed by ed. pr. ; 
Cobet, Mnemos. 8, 1880, 56; Blass, Rh. Mus. 35, 1880, 
76; cf. Bergk, ibid. 245; Kock, ibid. 269. HEuripidean 
authorship disproved by Tyrrell, Hermath. 2, 1883, 99 ; 
ef. Wilamowitz, Hermes, 15, 1880, 491 and Herakles, i. 
p.41,n. 82. Assigned to New Comedy by Robertson, Class. 
Rev. 36, 1922, 106, suggesting the lines were the avrippyots 
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Argos provided me with comrades in arms, and I have 
come with a greater army... 

therefore . . . which I entrusted to you. . . not even 
if I had the implacable soul of Cyclops. . . . For 
why are you monarch . . . despite the name of 
brother . . . this utterance ... though I am his 


brother, I must... ; 


(Here follows a free space : the copying of the 
original did not proceed beyond this point) 


ANONYMOUS 
SPEECH OF A HEROINE [160 8.c.] 


of Pamphile to the pio of Smicrines in Menander, Epitr. ; 
cf. Jensen, Rh. Mus. 76, 1927, 10; this suggestion contested 
by Kérte, Hermes, 61, 1926, 134, who however supported the 
attribution to New Comedy; cf. Robertson, Hermes, ibid. 
348 ; Korte, ibid. 350 ; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 155 
and 168 ; the fragment appears in *Nauck, T.G.F.*, p. 666 
as Eur. Incert. Fab. fr. 953 ; in Jensen, Menandri reliqu. 
p. 132 (praef. xxvi); Korte, Menander, 3rd ed. 1938, praef. 
twi, text p. 143. 

The papyrus belonged to the Macedonian Ptolemaeus, the 
famous recluse of the Serapeum at Memphis. Wilcken 
(Urk. d. Ptolem4erzeit, 111, 115) observed that the text 
on the verso (v. 1, note) was written by Ptolemaeus himself, 
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and the subseriptio to the teat on the recto by his brother 
Apollonius, who was then only 13 or 14 years old. 

There can be no doubt that the attribution to Euripides, 
or to any Tragedian of the 5th century, is mistaken. The 
elision of -a in v. 44, the phrases péxpt nécov v. 32, Tuxdv tows 
v. 9, the perfects ndiknxe, yuapryKe, ymdopyKe, and the rhythms 
(possible but very rare) 7&1 pév ba réAous v. 15, 7dv pev dyabav 
v. 25, are sufficient proof, even if dvreizayu is “ corrected,” 
and a few other things tolerated. 

But the assignment to New Comedy is by no means free 
Srom objection. The plain fact is that there is no extant 
speech in New Comedy, comparable in length, which combines 
comparatively Tragic metre with comparatively Tragic diction 
and spirit to the extent which we discover in our fragment. 
Damoxenus fr. 2 Kock (C.A.F. tii. p. 349), which has been 
quoted as a parallel, is fairly regular in metre ; but openly 
comic in spirit, style and language. Menander, Perik. 
338 sqq. is a good imitation—half parody, half serious 
imitation—of Tragic metre and style ; but since it is a passage 
of stichomythia, the parallel is wholly inadequate ; and the 
style seems to me not nearly so consistently on the Tragic level 
as it is in our fragment. In fact, our fragment reads (to 
my ear) even less like Menander than like Euripides. I 
am. therefore bound to seek some other context for it, until 
someone can shew me a comparable passage from New 
Comedy. 

Now it is by no means impossible that this fragment pro- 
ceeds from a Tragedy written in the 4th century B.c., or even 
later, As for the metre :—(1) The elision of -av has 4th- 
century parallels in Pseudo-Eur, I.A. 407; ef. Agathon 
fr. 29 (=Sthenelus fr. 1); Eur. Incert. Fab. fr. 1080. 
(2) The unusual rhythm of v. 15 7&t pév bia | rédovs has 
parallels in Eur. Ion 931, Ba. 940, 1.A. 1164, Theodectes 
fr. 8, 6, Anonymous, no. 29, v. 17,v. 9, Anonymous, no, 33, 
v.9. (8) The unusual rhythm in v. 25 has a parallel in Pseudo- 
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Eur. 1.4. 1409 é€edAoyicw, (4) Porson’s canon is violated 
in v. 10: but there are several such violations even in dth- 
century Tragedy, Aes. Pers. 321, Soph. Ai. 1101, Phil. 22, 
Eur. Held. 529, lon 1, Tro. 1182, Pseudo-Eur. 1.4. 635, ef. 
Descroix, Le trimetre iambique, pp. 300 sqq. As for the 
language and grammar :—xaira ye has a parailel in Eur. 
I.T. 720, cf. Denniston, Gk. Particles, p. 564. And the 
other forms and phrases which have given offence are ail 
admitted in prose or poetry of the 4th century (see Kérte, loc. 
cit., for details). In the present state of our ignorance we 
cannot dogmatize about what was and what wae not possible 
for a Tragedian writing in the age of Menander or soon after- 
wards. péxpt mécov ig not the diction of dth-century Tragedy, 
but I know no reason to deny it to Tragedy in the late 4th 
century. (As for the “‘non-Tragic” word péxp, péxpis in 
Soph. Ai. 371 has never been properly explained.) dppérret, 
avreimayu are not the forms of dth-century Tragedy: but 
neither is out of place in good prose and poetry of the late 
4th century. No objection can be brought against the con- 
struction of appérre v. 2-3 (cf. Soph. Tr. 731) or against that 
of Aorev cor: v. 4 (Plato, Resp. 466 p, Xen.Symp.iv.1). ovcia 
means ‘‘ property,” as here (v. 30), in Eur. H. 337, Hel. 
1253. For the rest, we have only to consider (1) the phrase 
tuxov iaws v. 9, (2) the meaning of irépynxe v. 19—aaope does 
not mean “‘am poor” in poetry before the 4th century. 
Korte haz shewn how well these things were established in the 
New Comedy. Could they have been used in a Tragedy written 
during or soon after the lifetime of Menander? We do not 
know ; but have not sufficient reason to suppose the contrary. 
N.B. too that small changes in this ill-critten papyrus would 
remove several of the divergences from the style of earlier 
Tragedy—t. 2 dpyole for appdrres (Weil); v. 10 avretzoyu 
for dvreizayun (Weil); v. 9 stvyydvovs’ for rvxev tows 
(Nikitin), with raiz’ od« (Ila) for ofc’ otk in v. 10; v. 19 
edndpnxe 8° ot for aaopynxe 5€ (D. L. P.). Such changes 
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(though IT do not recommend them) would leave little in the 
language, as there is nothing in the metre, which could not 
find a parallel in Tragedy of the dth and 4th centuries. We 
should only have to suppose further that such a phrase as 
péxpt mécov was—as well it may have been—as characteristic 
of Tragedy in the late 4th or early 3rd century as are the 
perfect tenses edndpnKev, judprnKer, RoienKer. 

In conelusion : there will, I hope, be some who agree with 
me that the comparative regularity of these lines in their 
tragic metre and language, combined with the serious and 
earnest tone, the impassioned and elevated spirtt which 
inform them, precludes the possibility of their ascription to 
a New Comedy: whereas there is nothing which precludes 
the likelihood of their ascription to a Tragedy written in the 
4th century B.c., or soon afterwards. 

Another possibility is this: that the passage is not part of 
a complete Tragedy, but is an isolated speech written—as an 
exercise, or for pleasure—in deliberate imitation of Euripides 


uO) he > a \ a > a r 4 Xr é 
marep, expiv perv ovs ey Adyous Acyw, 
tovrous Aéyew oc: Kal yap dppdrre. Ppoveiv 
1 a yet A ‘ é a 8 a 
aé paddrov 7) ’pée Kal rA€yew Srmov Tr Set. 
> nt ’ > = if. 3 fia 7 A 
éret 6 adfKas, Aowrdv €or tows ewe 
ex Tis avdynns Ta ye Sixav adrhy réyew. 
éxeivos et pe pretlov HdiKnKE TL, 
- a la Xr - tA bb Oo 
ove €ue mpoojker AapBavew rovTwv dixnv; 
> > > GR € , > f 8 a 
ei 8 eis wu Hudpryxev, aicbécbar pe det. 
> > > ral 4 A uw v > A 
GAN adyvod 84 Tvxov tows ddpwv éyd 
obo": ov av davreimayu. Kalro. y’, @ maTep, 
et Tada Kpivew eoriv avdénrov yuvn, 
rept tev y éavtis mpaypdtwv iows gpovel. 
a - é 
gorw 8° & BovAnu tobro, Ti p’ aducel, A€ye. 
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by a would-be poet of the late 4th or early 3rd century. In 
Savour of this theory are the facts (1) that—if the few stylistic 
lapses are overlooked—the spirit and style of the piece are 
really remarkably Euripidean, (2) that ‘‘ Euripides” is 
written at the head (and foot) of the piece,—the natural title 
to a passage written in imitation of Euripides. But it is 
hard to think of a good reason why such a tour-de-force 
should have been included in the same “ anthology” as frag- 
ments from Aeschylus, Poseidippus, Euripides himself. 
Mr. Roberts justly observes that the plot of the play (as 
deduced especially from wv. 20-21), is consistent rather with 
New Comedy than with Tragedy: but it remains clear that 
the treatment of the plot was Tragic. This fine speech 
hovers alone in a hy no means lucid interspace of world 
and world. We do not even know whether 4th century 
Tragedians dealt occasionally with more or less Menandrean 
themes. 


Tue words I speak, father, you should be speaking: » 
it is fitting that you should be wiser than I, and 
speak what the time demands. Now, in your 
default, it remains for me, I think, perforce to 
plead myself the cause of justice. If my husband 
has done me a great injury, is it not for me to exact 
a penalty therefor? And if he has wronged me, 
must I not perceive it? Perhaps I am a fool and 
know it not.—I will not answer no: and yet a woman, 
father, though a fool in judgement of all else, may 
perhaps have good sense about her own affairs. But 
be it as you will. Only tell me this, wherein he 


1 Text written in IT twice, once on recto (=Ila), once on 


verso i TIb). 2 dppole Weil. 6 ef pev II, corr. 
D. L. P. 10 zavraouxar IIa, ov . aovcav IIb, corr. Blass, 
avret eroepet Weil. 12 towoxore: IIb. 
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€or avdpt Kai yuvaixi Keiuevos vdomos 
2 
Tat pev bid. téAovs Hv exer orépyew det, 
~ > ge + bal > lf > ta a > 3 A ~ 
ti 8 Go” dv dpéoxn tavdpi, tadr avTnv moeiv. 
yeyovev exeivos eis eu’ olov 7étovv, 
€uot 7 apéoxe. mdvl? & KaKeivun, mdtep. 
> > a 2 > 8 A if, ? nA vA 
GAN’ €or cHol wev Xpnords, Arépyke bd 
? > > € eA a ~ , 
od 8’ dvdpi pw’, ws dis, exdiSws viv mrAovolws 
wa pr Katal& tov Biov AvTovpevy. 
~ ~~ re > 7 > A 
kal 700 tocaira xpypar’ coriv, & warep, 
a pGAdov avdpos edfppavel mapdvra pe; 
mas Stkatov €orw 7} Kadds exov 
= \ > ae \ ’ 2 t x ai 
Tov pev ayabdv pe 76 pépos dv elyev AaBety, 
~ an A “~ 
Tob ovvaropnbjvar dé pn AaBeiv pépos; 
pep’, éav 6 viv pe Aap Bdvew peddAwy dryjp 
a iY ri ~ fy3 bo: Ww fe 
(6 27) yevorto, Zeb Pid’, odd Eras more, 
2 > @ Xr v4 Boe 8 é > ~ 
ovK odv Gedovans odd€e Suvayevyns éeu0d) 
hv obtos ab&is adnoPdAne thy odciav, 
éTépwt pe Swoers avdpi; Kdit’, €av modAw 
~ 4 A 
exeivos, érépwt; pwexpe Téa0v THY THs TUXNS, 
a ~ ~ U 
wdtep, ob Amber meipay ev Thi "wd Pion; 
ES “ms > a ers 
61 av éya mais, tore o° eypav Cynreiv enol 
¢*y? oe 
dvip’ du pe dwWoes, a7) yap Hv 760” atpeots- 
bya 
enel 5’ dmak édwxas, 746n ’oTw, TaTEp, 
a ~ ta A 4 aA 
€pov oxorelv TobT’, elkdTws: yy yap KaAds 
~ 7 
Kpivac’ euauris tov tdiov BAasw Biov. 

a rd A ~ € me 
rair €oTrw. wore uh pe, mpos THs ‘“Eorias, 
a 

amoorepjanis avdpos wt svvaiKicas. 
- 
xapw dikatay Kal PiAdvOpwmov, matep, 
~ in te 4a fs 
ait® oe Tavrnvy. et d€ py, od prev Bia 
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wrongs me? For wife and husband there is a law 
laid down :—for him, to love his woman for ever till 
the end; for her, to do whatever gives her husband 
pleasure. All I demanded, my husband has been to 
me; and all that pleases him, father, pleases me. You 
say he is good to me but he is poor !—so now (you tell 
me) you give me in marriage to a man of wealth, that 
I may not live all my life in distress. Where in the 
world is all that money, father, which—if I have it— 
will cheer me more than the man I love? How is it 
just or honourable, that I should take my share of 
the good things he had, but in his poverty take no 
share at all? Say, if the man who is now about to 
take me (which dear God forbid, nor shall it ever be! 
—at least not of my-will, nor while I can prevent it)— 
if he should lose his substance hereafter, will you give 
me to another man? And then to another, if he too 
loses all? How long will you use my life, father, for 
your experiments with fortune? When I was a 
child, that was the time for you to find a husband to ] 
give me to, for then the choice was yours. But when 
you had once given me, father, at once it was for me 
to look to my own fate. And justly so, for if I judge 
not well, it is my own life that I shall injure. There 
is the truth. So by the Goddess of our Home, do not 
rob me of the man to whom you wedded me, 
This favour I ask you—a just one, fathery and full of 
lovingkindness. If you refuse, you shall do your 


Q7 depeavuy . . AaB. Ila, . epeoay . . vvAarB. IIb, corr. 
Dr LE. P. 33 SeAnuwec Ila, teAnuyer Tib, corr. Weil. 
37 «axwo Mab, corr. Blass. 
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mpabers & BovdAnu thv 8 eunv eyw tdynv 
meipdoon wes det pn per’ alaxdyns pepe. 


GTLYOL po 45 
Edpeuridns SMOAPEDATH2. 
44 wetpdcopat 8) ‘th. Gomperz. 4G ono(v)depyarys 


Radermacher (Hermes, 61, 350). Perhaps omevdepydrys, t.¢. 
evdepydrys ‘‘forger.” Perhaps the lines are the work of a 


ANONYMOUS 


[2-3 a.v.] FRAGMENT 


Ed. pr. *Lefebvre, Bulletin de la société royale d’archéo- 
logie d’ Alexandrie, no. 14, 1912, p. 2 with Plate. See Kérte, 
Archiv, vii. 1923, 141; Fritsch, Newe Fragm. d. Aisch. und 
Soph., diss. Hamburg, 1936, 14. 


|v «at [ 
\ yap adz[d}reve[rov] Av ev[ 
Joev dbnAoior Pal. .Jovxous 
.. . jy 8€ matdes oe. .Judiprl 
|v dpSnv Kavaipors evd{, 5 
|ra kat AomOvra dappaxov [ 


2 abréreverov Snell ap. Fritsch: avz[i]revx[rov ed. pr. 
3 OofAapJodyors ed. pr. : but unless the facsimile is misleading 


* ANONYMOUS 


[4-5 a.v.] ' TNOMH 


Ed. pr. *Vitelli, Papiri Greci e Latini, iv. 1917, no. 280, 
p. 1. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 1923, 153. 
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pleasure by force: and I shall try to endure my 
fortune as I ought, without disgrace. 


forger of Euripidean work, or of a slavish imitator of 
Euripides, whom the youthful Apollonios thus quaintly desig- 
nates Evpiniéys pev8epydrys, ‘a spurious Euripides.” 


ANONYMOUS : 
FRAGMENT [2-3 av] 


If the letters \udipr[ in v. 4 were supplemented to aludi- 
pilropes (see ed. pr. and KGrte, loc. cit.), there would be some 
reason to ascribe these lines to Aeschylus’s Heraclidae (cf. 
fr. 76 N.). But the reading may as well have been, e.g., audi 
pntépa: there is therefore no probability in the ascription. 


eeaulOnay «a. aod 

sm Cuitdren:. . . 

... utterly . . . inflammable... 
. .. and peeling. . . of poison... 


there is no room for Aap in the gap. 4 cioijy S€ zaides, 
olde[y ed. pr.: d]udiufropes Korte. 


ANONYMOUS 
MAXIM [4-5 av] 


Vitelli debates whether these lines should be assigned to 
Euripides or to Menander. Their style and language suggest 
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that they are Tragic, not Comic ; and Euripides is a likely 
author: cf. Eur. Inc. Fab. fr. 1063, 9-11 N. But it 
remains equally possible that the lines were part of a sen- 
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Ld uy iS: 4 i - 
Sorts vopiler dia Ppdvnow edrvyetv, 
pdrads éort: mdvra yap Ta Tob Biov 

3 A tA A ie A e 
od dia ppdvnow, Sia téynv S€ yiyverar. 
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tentious poem such as we know, e.g., Chares to have com- 
posed (see Korte, Archiv, vit. p. 119; Powell-Barber, New 
Chapters, i. 78). 


Ir a man thinks that taking thought makes him 
happy, he is a fool: in life all things are brought 
to pass by luck, not by taking thought. 
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37 


ETIIXAPMOX 
[1 B.c.] Probably OAYZZEYZ AYTOMOAOZ 


Ed. pr. Gomperz, Mitteilungen aus der Sammlung der 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, v. 1889, p. 1 with Plate. See 
Blass, Fleck. Jahrb. 1889, 257 ; *Kaibel, Com. Graec. Fragm. 
99; Korte, V. Jahrb. 1917, 291; Pickard-Cambridge, Dithy- 
ramb, Tragedy and Comedy, 380. 


[oarzzErs 779A’ azelyOav teide OwKynod te Kal 
AcLoi[ pu” dmrws 


dfAa x elie radra Kal rois dSeftwrépods 


SoKje. 

rots Qeots] euly Soxeire mdyyv Kal Kata 
Tpom|ov 

Kat €ouxd|rws éemevac8’, at tis evOupetv yla 
Aju 

Goo eywv] y ddherov evOlaly Sorep éexe- 
Ajloac#? eye 5 

T&v map tyelwy ayabix@y Kaka mpotiudaat 
@ [dpa 

dpa te Kiv|évvoy reAdooat Kai KxAéos Petov 
[AaBety 

moAepniwjy podwy és doTu, mavra 8 ed 
oadalvéws 


muOdpelvos Siois 7 "“Ayatols mardi 7 


"Atpéos pifAawe 
ay anayyletAa ra tyvet Kadtos aoxnOis 
[peoAety. 10 
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Probably ODYSSEUS THE DESERTER [1 2.c_] 


The play probably told of Odysseus’s entry into Troy, dis- 
guised as a beggar in order to obtain information from the 
enemy. This object he may have attained with the assistance 
of Helen (cf. Homer, Od. iv. 240-264). If our fragment is 
part of this play, as appears most probable, it is clear that 
Odysseus played a comic and by no means heroic réle. Sent 
to Troy as a spy, he determined to pretend that he had ful- 
filled his commission, and to give a picturesque narrative 
of what he professed to have seen and done. In these lines 
he is rehearsing that narrative to himself. The sequel is 
altogether uncertain. 


Opysseus. I will retire and sit down here, and 
consider how my story may seem true even to the 
sharper wits among them. 

(He rehearses his speech.) “ It is, 1 deem, entirely 
right and proper that you should give thanks to 
Heaven, if you will only consider how—by going 
where you told me—I was obliged to sacrifice the 
comforts of your camp to misery, to fulfil a dangerous 
task, to win immortal glory by going to the foemen’s 
city ; and having learnt all his secrets in full and 
clearly, report them home to the noble Greeks and 
my friend the son of Atreus, and myself return 
unscathed. . . .” 


2 ddd D. L. P. 
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KPATINOZ 
(Early 2 .p.] NAOYTOI 


Ed. pr. (a) *Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la société royale 
d’archéologie d’ Alexandrie, no. 29, 1934, p. 249 with Plate. 
See Goossens, Rev. Ht. Anc. 37, 1935, 401 (revised text) ; 
Vitelli-Norsa, Pap. Greci e Latini, xi. 1935, no. 1212, p. 107 
with Plate; Korte, Archiv. xi. 1935, 260, (b) *Mazon, 
Mélanges Bidez, ii. 1934, p. 603 with Plate. See Goossens, 
loc. cit. (revised text with Plate); Kérte, loc. cit. 261. 


From the beginning of the play. The Chorus enters and, in 
conversation with an interlocutor, speaks in anapaests of its 
anaiety about its success. The suggestion is that the judges 
may be too disturbed by events (doubtless of a grave political 
nature) to perform their duty patiently. The Chorus con- 
sists of a plurality of Plutuses: these are the Saipoves 
ndrovroddrat of Hesiod (Op. 121 sqq.), once ruled on earth by 
Cronus, now living in the underworld but sending prosperity 
to men. They return in this play to Athens and judge the 
wealthy, whether their fortunes have been amassed unjustly. 
(So in fr. 208. 2 K. (the Seriphians) Cratinus turns against 
the veorAovrondvnpo: at Athens.) The first case to be called 
is that of Hagnon, son of Nicias, from the deme Stiria. One 
speaker maintains that his family has long been wealthy ; 


(2)  7@s péev xaxdlvous edphoets; 
2 > » , ‘ p 

—— ard a€iovixoy [Hv yrapny 
amopawoperfor mrepwpeD” duws 

‘ \ v, 3 A , 

TO Tuxov otépyelly? adAd doPovpcba 
pe) ouvruxiacot [Bapuvdpevor 
peveTot KptTal ov of 


(Traces of two lines) 
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CRATINUS 
THE PLUTUSES [Early 2 .0.] 


another avers that Nicias was a porter in the service of 
Pithias, and (presumably) left nothing to his son. 

The politician Hagnon is a well-known character in 
Athenian history from the Samian Revolt of 440-439 (Thue. 
i. 117) down to 413, when he became one of the TpéBovror 
(Lys. 21i. 65). In 437-436 he was prominent in the expedi- 
tion to settle Amphipolis (Thuc. iv. 102) ; in 430 he fell foul 
of Pericles (Plut. Pericles 32). His adventures at Amphipolis 
may, as Mazon suggests, have laid the foundation of his 
wealth. And since his feud with Pericles, whom Cratinus 
hated, would probably have earned him immunity from this 
poet's attacks, the date of the play is probably to be fixed 
between 437 and 430 B.c—very likely the year was 430, 
when Cratinus might well have been anxious lest the war with 
Sparta should distract the mind of his judges from their 
duty. 

It ig clear that in the Agon of this play (vv. 25 sqq.), the 
Chorus was a principal actor ; no parallel to this can be 
found in Aristophanes. 


() 
posed ? 





. .. how should you find them ill-dis- 





The sentiments that we declare deserve the 
prize: still, let us try to be content, whatever 
happens. Only we fear that our judges, oppressed 
by affairs, . . . impatient . . 


(Traces of two lines) 


5=fr. 166 K. 6 Stxdowo: Korte. 
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dv & otver’ éebjoapev [yKew 
, > wv 
mevoeol On. 
Turaves pev yevedv éolper, 
TlAodrot 8 éxadovpel? 67’ [Apye Kpdvos: 
tore 8 Hv dwvyvl ore miatda Beds 
Karémw aKovats 
A 4 hat A € ~ 
KAwypov moAby aiveros t[piv. 
— elra d€ KAéemtets Tov Aia [ 
(Traces of one more line, then a gap) 
(—) dada Lets K]pdvov ex Baoi[Acias 
exBaAre Kai Tirévas rolds 
aracialolvras Seoplois dAvrous 
(Four lines missing, and traces of one more, be- 
ginning nith the word Seapnes) 
€ X i > ~ i 
ws 6€ Tupavvidos apyfs [oréperan, 
dios Sé xparet, 
Sedp’ eavOnuev mpos Sulaysdv 7 dv7’ 
adbtoxaclyyytov Te TmaAatov 
~ > ‘ Rd 
fnroivres Kei cablpov 757. 
GAN atrn pev okies mparn, 
” - > > [ae | > 14 
GAAnv dé tw’ ad T]dy’ axovont. 


7 qxew Korte. 11 ¢wviv8 Tl: a doubtful form, if it 
stands for dwvrfjvra. waida Beds Goossens. 16 t[ods Goossens, 
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And now you shall learn why we said that we’ve 
come. By race we are Titans, called Riches when 
Cronus was in power. It was the time when the god 
devoured his son alive with a mighty gurgle, and 
you cried your approval. . . .¢ 
And then you cheat Zeus . . .? 





(Traces of one more line, then a gap) 


—— But Zeus expelled Cronus from his kingdom, 
and the rebellious Titans in bonds unbreakable . . . 


(Four lines missing, and traces of one more, be- 
ginning with the word band) 


. .. Since he is robbed of his tyrant-rule, and the 
people are masters, hither we hurried to our nearest 
of kin, our own brother in his old age ; decrepit now 
though he may be, we search him out. This is our 
first excuse ; another you shall hear anon. . . . 


* So Goossens (xAwypév wodvy is taken in apposition to the 
action of xarémve maiéa: xAwypds =“ bruit de déglutition ”): 
aiverés duiv may allude to a successful scene in a recent 
comedy (dxévas is taken in apposition to piv, “vous qui 
étes des pierres 4 aiguiser (le talent des poétes)’’: this seems 
to me hardly possible, and I have not translated the word): 
¢uvivra =“ vivant,” ef. Hes. Theog. 584. This is perhaps 
the best of a bad job. 


18 ordperat Beazley, who adds that the point of these lines is: 
Zeus expelled Cronus and imprisoned the Titans; Ajyos, 
the Populace, has now expelled Zeus, and the Titans have 
been liberated; they hasten at once to their old brother 
Titan, who is Prometheus. Cf. Aesch. Prom. Unbound, fr. 
190-192 N., where also a chorus of Titans has come to address 
Prometheus in an anapaestic parodus. 
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(Fragments of five lines) 


eyerpe, Dupe, yAdlrray ed- 25 
KépaoTov dploupernv 
els wrroxpiow Adywv. 
Ldptupas tods mpooKkerAnuevolus mapetvas 
Ee 
THe xp} TOD Lreipids yap edxra [dv Prov 
oxko7etv 
év kadoto” “Ayvwva viv Kal Sfpov vf 30 
fhe > a - it sO 0 
otros od mAouTe? Sixaiws évOdd dor[ 
> A A > / ue > A ‘ 3 
add ply dpxaidmAoutds yy’ eorilp] e€fE 
> ~ wv 
alpxlis exer 
/ x i fees, ie ? ~ A f > > > ~ 
mav?’ Go’ €or’ adrau, ta ev [y’] e€ [otxi]av, 
7a 8 [e& dypav. 
eLapewwow ppdoas [dS’, ws oaldéarepov 
pans. 
Nixias ¢opryyds wv xdlpvlwr movav [7 év 
etpaet, 35 
TlecOiov pucbwres [ 
ae a é > 
od Katéepevarar 7a[d 
GAN’ eye tor pa Ata [ 


25 ed)xépaoroy Goossens, 28 Goossens. 29 
Goossens. 30 H[yrda mpd rod Grégoire (pun “Ayrwr— 
dyvoév: the point being that H. is a foreigner who has only 
just got his name and deme. See Goossens, loc. cit.) 
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(6) (Fragments of five lines) * 


My spirit, bestir your tongue judicial, roused 
to action © for debate. 
Here, on the platform, all witnesses who 
have received a summons! It is most desirable to 
examine the life of the man from Stiria (his name is 
Hagnon now). . . the people... 

- Ill-gotten are his gains at Athens, there- 
forey. = . ‘ 
Ohno! He comes of wealthy ancestors, and 
had from the start ¢ all that is his to-day—part from 
houses, part from land. 
Let me say so much to correct you, and 
make you better informed :—Nicias was a porter, 
sweating and slaving at Piraeus, in the pay of Pithias 
. . . these things are falsely said of him. . . 

—— But I, good heavens,.. .! 

















¢ Fr. 1. vv. 7-8 of ed. pr. (too fragmentary for reproduction 
here) contain the ends of the lines of fr. 161 K. of this play. 
> evxépaorov: well-mixed, well-balanced, impartial, ‘‘judi- 
cial.” dpfoupérny lit. “erect,” as opposed to xeepernv, the 
position of the tongue before speech begins, © Perhaps 
‘there is play with the meaning of dpxao-, e£ dpyjs—he 
derived his wealth from office! (Goossens.) 


31 doz[e xAadcerae Grégoire, 83 Goossens, also 34. 
35 Mazon. 
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@MEPEKPATHS 
[2 n.c.] FRAGMENT 


Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 
2, 1907, p. 123. See Demiafiezuk, Suppl. Com. p. 71. 


EN A @ > Ue cal 
avnp yap carts amlofavovens dvadoplet 
yuvatkds, otTos odk] emictar’ edruyetv. 


EYTIOAIZ 


te te -AHMOI 


Ed. pr. (a) Lefebvre, Catalogue générale des antiquités 
égyptiennes du musée du Caire, 1911, p. 21, Plates XLIX- 
LIII. See *Jensen, Hermes, 51, 1916, 321 and literature 
quoted there, esp. Keil, V.G.G. 1912, 237; Kérte, Archiv, 
vii. 1923, 142, Hermes, 47, 1912, 276 and Ber. Sachs. Akad. 
1919, 1; Robert, G.G.A. 1918, 168; Platnauer, Vew Chap- 
ters, iti. 161; Demiariczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 43; Thieme, 
Quaest. com. ad Periclem pertinentia capita tria, diss. Leips. 
1908; Wilamowitz, Hermes, 54, 1919, 69; Wiist, Phil. 
Woch. 1920, 385. (6) Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. vi. 1908, no. 
862, p. 172. Assigned to this play by *Schroeder, Nov. 
Com. Fragm. p. 65. See Korte, Archiv, vi. 232; Platnauer, 
loc, cit. ; Demiaficzuk, p. 117. P. Oxy. no. 1240—frag- 
ments of 15 lines, with Ilupwrd[ns in v. 1—is plausibly 
assigned to this play. 


Vou. 62-100 of my text (=fr. iii. recto and verso, ed. pr.) 
may possibly belong to some other play : see Jensen and esp. 
Robert, loc. cit. But I follow Kérte in keeping it here. His 
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PHERECRATES 
FRAGMENT (2 B.c.] 


Tue man who bears it hard because his wife has 
died, has no notion how to be happy. 


EUPOLIS 


{(2) 4-5 a.p.] 
THE DEMES {(@) 3 a.v.] 


argument, that this fragment is written in the same hand- 
writing as the rest, carries little or no weight ; but it must be 
conceded that the references to the prafanation of the Mys- 
teries are out of place in any but an Old Comedy. Further, 
the address to the spectators in v. 99 strongly supports the 
ascription to an Old Comedy. That this Old Comedy was 
Eupolis’s Demoi can then hardly be doubted: its content is 
* entirely suitable, as Kérte first demonstrated. 

This famous play was divided (by the Parabasis) into two 
different but essentially connected halves. (1) In ali that 
part which preceded the Parabasis, the scene was set in the 
underworld. The Chorus consisted of the old Demes, the 
principal actors were the great old heroes of Athens—Solon, 
Pisistratus, Miltiades, Aristides, Pericles and others. The 
plot was the Soxipacia, or examination, of these heroes: the 
present state of Athens—her distress in the dark days which 
followed the end of the Sicilian expedition—has been reported 
by the last of the great generals, Myronides, who has recently 
died: it is determined that an embassy shall be sent from 
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the underworld to Athens, and the aetion concerns the choice 
of the ambassadors. Arguments were brought forward for 
and against many of the great men of old. Aristides gave 
evidence against Themistocles, Miltiades spoke in favour of 
Perieles. In the end, five—the normal number of an Athenian 
embassy—were chosen : Solon, Miltiades, Aristides, Perieles 
and Myronides. [Aristides ii. 300. 11, tii. 672 Schol., 
says that Eupolis resurrected only four mpootdra. The 
exclusion of Myronides is natural; he was not technically a 
mpoorarns at Athens, and he acts less as an amhassador than 
as a Wuxaywyds, conductor of the others, being the only one 
who is but reeently dead ; see Keil, pp. 241-242.] (2) Inall 
that part which followed the Parabasis, the scene was set in 
the ’Ayopa at Athens. The Chorus consisted of the present- 
day Demes,® the prineipal actors were the five ambassadors 
who have now risen from Hades. The plot was probably 
unfolded in a succession of scenes such as we read in vv. 
62-100. The famous old heroes of Athens deal after their 
own manner with living offenders, their degenerate counter- 
parts in the city to-day. Aristides makes short work of 
a sycophant; no doubt Solon dealt with a moral offender, 
Miltiades with an inefficient general, Perieles with a corrupt 
politician. 

In our fragments: Vv. 1-32 are from the Parabasis of the 
play. The Chorus gives “a little list | of persons in society 
who never would be missed.” The general ground for inflict- 
ing on them whatever form of maltreatment is denoted by 
Siactpédew,” is apparently the fact that they have plenty to 
eat, while the Chorus is starving. The dwellers in the city 


2 A striking change of dress probably accompanied this 
change of identity, see Keil, 248 sqq. 

> On the meaning of this word, very obscure in this place, 
see esp. Kérte, Ber. Sachs. Akad. pp. 25-28 and literature 
quoted, p. 26, 
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and the Long Walls have apparently the first pick at such 
supplies as come in, and the countryfolk receive only what 
they can glean, drjiyov re gpitov re. Special animosity is 
shewn towards the Long Wall residents, who are ex-country- 
Folk. 

Vv. 21-35. In the Epirrhema, some politician is attacked. 
His identity is beyond conjecture. He appears to be some 
sort of alien (22) ; the Attic dialect does not come naturally 
to him (23) ; he keeps low company ; he is a critic of the 
High Command, and seems to have been in some measure 
responsible for the expedition against Mantinea, persuading 
the city to take part tn that enterprise although the omens 
were bad and the High Command adverse. (But the passage 
is obscure ; see notes ad loc.) 

Vv. 33-60. After the Parabasis, Athenian statesmen of 
former days emerge from the Underworld. They are met by 
a Proboulos, one of the Ten Supreme Commissioners of 
Athens. Aristides’ first request is for a meal: the Pro- 
boulos is obliging, but warns the Old Statesmen that things 
are not what they were, and they must not expect much to eat 
(again this central theme—the starvation of Athens). The 
Statesmen sit down, all but Myronides, whom the Proboulos 
and Chorus address in terms of warm friendliness and 
respect. 

Ve. 61-100. A Sycophant comes to Aristides for justice. 
His story is: He saw an Epidaurian in the street with barley- 
crumbs sticking to his beard. That suggested that he had 
been sacrilegiously drinking the Sacred Soup of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. The Sycophant blackmailed him for a large sum. 
What happened next is obscure. But it seems clear enough 
that the Sycophant subsequently suffered some ill treatment 
at the hands of the Epidaurian, and appealed to Aristides 
for justice. But Aristides declined to take his part. Indeed 
he dealt with him severely ; and warned the city that Justice 
was their most important virtue. 
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Fr. I (recto) 


(2) [xopoz aHMoaN] cal 8) S€ [leicavdlpov] de- 
otpadbau xbes apioraivrd. dao’, 
en(e)t Sevov Tw’ ovr alat- 
tov ovk éfaoke Opdisew. 
Tlavowyv 5€ mpoo(c)ras Ocoyéever 
Sernvobivr. mpos THY Kapdtay 
Tov OAKddwY TW’ adtod 
KAlébas draé Séorpedev. 
3 A > mM bd € is 
aliros 8 exe’ 6 Ocoyévns 
thy viyl’ dAnv memopdds. 
(dia)orpefew otv mpdra pev 
A t AY > nw 
xp? KadAiay wrovs €v jaxpoiv 
TeLyoiv Gi’ ‘ a[ p]uar(n7)uxci~ 
TEpoL yap etow Hav: 
N]uxjpardv 7” *Ayapvéa 
tpwylew didovra yotvikas 
bv 7 Te mA€Jov Exdorar 
Jem 
~ ta y 3 la ? 
Tov xpnuarwy [dé ramtAour 
ovd av] Tpixos mpiainy. 
(Traces of two more lines) 
Fr. I (verso) 
] Ka€cot Syunyopetv. 
6 pos tv x. is a doubtful phrase. 16-17 Korte. 
19 Immisch. 


* The statesman who was prominent in the following year 
(411: Demoi produced in 412 z.c.) in the change of constitu- 
tion at Athens: Thue. viii. 49, 68; Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 32. 
Often attacked by comedians for his cowardice, venalit 
= appetite, Ar. Babylonians fr. 81 K., Athen. x. 415 

> The beggar of Ar. Ach. 854, Thesm. 949, Plut. 602. 
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Fr. I (recto) 


(a) Cuorus. Yes, and Peisander,* the rumour goes, 
went through the mill at breakfast yesterday ; some 
poor foreigner was there half-starved, but he refused 
to give him a crumb. 

And Pauson® put Theogenes ° through the mill, 
once for all. He was dining to his heart’s content (?) 
when Pauson came up to him and stole one of his 
traders.? As for Theogenes, he lay there all night 
and broke his wind. 

They all ought to go through it,—first Callias,¢ 
together with the Long Wall residents,’ for having 
more to eat for breakfast than we have; then 
Niceratus 9° of Acharnae, who gives each man two or 
more bushels to eat. . . . For the rest of his goods 
and chattels, I wouldn’t give a hair for them. 


(Traces of two more lines) 
Fr. I (verso) 
. . . thinks himself fit to speak in public. A day 


© Played a réle in the Peace of Nicias, 421 2.c.; the butt 
of Aristophanes in Vesp. 1183, Pax 928, ete. T. was a 
poor man who pretended to be wealthy. The scholiast says 
that he was called ‘“‘Smoke” because he boasted much and 

erformed nothing. 4 dAxds may be deliberately am- 

iguous here (=(1) merchant-ship, (2) prostitute); but prob- 
.ably not (Kérte, Ber. sachs. Akad. p. 26). * The 
wealthy son of Hipponicus. 7 The Long Walls were 
inhabited by immigrants from rural Attica (a) after the 
first Spartan invasions at the beginning of the Archidamian 
War (Thue. ii. 17. 3). These returned to the land after the 
Spartan disaster at Pylus, or at the latest after the Peace of 
Nicias. (5) After the Spartan occupation of Deceleia, 
which began in the spring of 413 s.c. (Thue. vii. 19). 
Eupolis is referring to this second occasion. 9 Not 
known from other sources. 
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‘ -) 4 re > ¢ ~ nD 
x8és Sé Kal mpdenv map’ nuiv dparépwv 
epy[wos Hv, 
399 8 > f > i! is r 3 pa 
Kove’ dv Arrixiler, ef un Tods pidovs jicyd- 
viero, 
Tay anpayyovav ye mdépywy Kodyl TeV 
oeuvav (Twas, 
GAN’ ede vedoarta xwpety eis TO KuvNTHp[Lov. 25 
THs eTarpias 5é TovTwv rovs didous éox[ 
Tais otparnyias 8° ddéepret Kal tpuywid| 
3 A ‘i € ~ ow 3 re bd 
eis 6€ Mavrive(\)ayv tuds obros od yéulynod 
Ort 
Tob Oeot Bpovrdvros tpiv otd’ édr[ros 
eupadeiv 
ele Sijce(v) tods otpatnyovs mpds Biay [ev 
7a Evrwe; 30 
Gotts obv dpyew Tovovrous avdpas [aipetrat 
TOTE, 
fe ¥ ? > ~ ~ yi ~ 
Hnte mpoBar’ abra&. rexvoiro pyre yh 
klaprov dépor. 
AP[IZTEIAHE] @ yh TaTpdia, xaipe> oe yap SilKne 
dey 
Tacay wéAewy exmayAlordrny Kat dudtarny. 
np[oporaos]| ro dé zpaypa ti or; [ 35 
25 The change to Bunrypiov is unnecessary, ¢f. Eupolis fr. 
233 K., Ar. Nub. 1371. 26 Leeuwen. 27 tpvyun- 
d[tav Saxver Korte, referring to Syracosius, who infringed 
the liberty of comedy by a law py} cwyurdeicGar dvopacri twa, 
Ar. Av. 1297 Schol. Schol. Raven. ibid. says that Eupolis 
attacked Syracosius ‘as a foreigner: cf. 22 above. But this, 


like rpuywid[€t rv woAw and other suggestions, seems to inter- 
rupt the train of thought. 33-34 after Kérte, Robert. 
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or two ago he couldn’t find a clan* among us. He 
wouldn’t even have copied our accent, only he 
was ashamed before his friends—certain non-political 
pansies,—not the superior kind: why, you only had 
to nod your head, and away you must go to the 
knocking-shop. . . .» Sly attacks on the High 
Command. ... Don’t you remember how, when 
Heaven thundered and forbade you to assail Man- 
tinea,’ he said he would take the generals perforce 
and tie them in the stocks? Whosoever chooses 
men like that to govern him, may earth never breed 
him cattle nor bear him harvest. 


(Aristides, appearing from the underworld in the com- 
pany of other famous Athenian statesmen, greets 
his city.) 


Artistes. Greetings to my native land! Of all 
cities the most dreadful yet most dear, that is your 
proper name. 

Pronoutos.? What’s happening here? ... 


* Cf. Ar. Ran. 418. The phratries were no longer of 
much importance in politics: but it was still hardly respect- 
able to belong to none at all. » This is the best sense 
that, with Beazley’s assistance, I have been able to 
atiribute to these difficult lines (24-25): it is less open to 
objections than certain other obvious possibilities. Verse 26 
may have meant: ‘From the company of such people he 
~ himself his friends " (? éxx[piverat). © This is our 

rst information about bad omens before the famous battle, 
and about the deference of the generals to demagogic poli- 
ticians. iV.B. in 418-417, three members of the Peace 
eS, were made strategoi—Nicias (who would be distressed 

y adverse portents), Nicostratus and Laches. 4 One 
of the ten Commissioners who directed Athenian politics 
after the disaster in Sicily, Thue. viii. 1. 3, Aristotle, A¢h. 
Pol. 29: cf. the part played by the zpéBovudos in Ar. Lys. 
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[aP.] yaipew dé drt 
(Traces of two more lines) 
Fr. IT (recto) 

[AP. [76 xaAKiov 
Oéppawd & Hpiv cal bun mlérrew rive 
KéAev’, va omAdyxvoict] ovyyerapeba, 

[np. epuol pedAjoe] Tatra Kal mempabera. 40 
dA’ ebbews yrldoeabe tods Sipovs dour 
mévrn KaKLOV etjou vov Svaretprevou 
H mpooder, Hvi}k’ TPXETOV ob Kat Ldhov 
qBys 7 exeivns vjod 7” exelvou kal dpevdv. 

(The ends of eleven more lines are preserved ; in 
v. 15 occurs the name Wupwvidnv) 


Fr. II (verso) 


[xo. ]ros yap &o[mep] avopes 45 
av x[uyov]res ev tolaow 
Hoovatar keiweba. 

[mp. ézret] do[K]o Tovs avSpas 78 Tov[lod’] ([Seiv 
Kal] npevous, ous paw 7 Kew [mJa[pa. vEKpOV, 
évrai0a prev 6) TOV pidwy mpoa7|jjoopau 50 
djs dpbds éornxals) a[alpfelor’ adrav 


[pdvos 
Tlupwvidns, epee” [ad]ro[y Sr Ore. 
[xo.] elré prot, @ [dxap, € é- 
pores ézleov ex vexpov 
mpos moAuta[y moOnTos; 55 
dpalajov, ri Kl 
37-39 = Eupolis fr. 108 k. 40 Schone. 48 i[detr 
D. L. P.: rov[os’ épav Jensen ; but Tl, according to him, has 
TOME. ; T ... at the end of this line. 52 Mupwvidns 
Jensen. 67 OéAea Korte. 53-55 Korte. 
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Ar. And greetings too... 


(Traces of two more lines) 
Fr. II (recto) 


Ar, Boil the kettle, tell someone to bake the cakes, 
we want to come to grips with the lungs and liver. 

Pr. I will look to it: it shall be done. But you 
will see at once how much worse off in every way the 
Demes are now, than in the good old days when you 
and Solon ruled that spirit of youth, that noble mind 
and heart. 


(The ends of eleven more lines are preserved ; in 
v. 15 occurs the name V1 |upwvidnv) 


Fr. II (verso) 


Cuo. . . . like the men, whom finding we bask in 
such felicity.2 

Pr. Now since I see them sitting here, if I can 
trust my eyes, these gentlemen whom rumour avers 
to be come from the dead, here and now will I repre- 
sent my friends. Since Pyronides® alone is standing 
up, let us ask him what he wants. 

Cuo. Tell me, happy friend, are you really come 
from the dead, in answer to your city’s prayer? 
Speak, what... 


* The word xydvres (s.v.1.: TL has x[. .. .}res) and the 
form toia (not elsewhere in Comedy except Ar. Ran. 470, 
after Eur. Theseus fr. 383 N.) shew that this part was a 
parody of the Tragic style. > i.e. Myronides (ILupwri- 
éns seems to be certainly the reading of II) led the Athenian 
old men and boys to victory over the Corinthians in 458 b.c.; 
commanded the Athenians in victory over the Boeotians at 
Oenophyta in 457; led an expedition to Thessaly in 454. 
Thue. i. 105, Ar. Eccl. 303, Diod. xi. 79. 
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[nrPpaniaHz 6]8° adrdés eip’ éxeivos dv o[) mapa-~ 
Kanes, 
d}s tas "AOjvas adAN ery [ 
Jas 7° [dva]vipous avdpfas 
[xo.] 7} Kai cadds of[8’ Gre map” Hiv €€ [é]rn 60 
Fr. III (recto) 


[SYKO#ANTHS ]re mpoop| eve» 
}vbv avrily’]: dyvds et eyo, 
Kat yap dt|Kalds ei” avip. 
[aP.] dey’ 6 tu Xéyets. 
[zr. see eee. JOS mor es dyolpaly Kuxed 
mov 65 
e€AAGe Kplinvov 7H] darpyny dvdmdews 
pevornpix|a@v- teir’ evvoodual mus eyo): 
eA}Owv 5é Taxéws otkad’ edds rou Evo, 
Ti] édpacas, @ mavoipye Kal KuBevta ov; 
éd|ynv, KeAedwr tov Evov prow ypuciov 70 
Sobdvja: ora7[Alpas éxatov: Av yap mAovotos. 
fle iv yap 
f hoa? Ge > 4 > > a oe 
xovdlpov (ré7’ obv) éx[e]Aevod p’ eimeiv drt 
TOV 
e&nAev- elza,] Kut” éAaBov 76 xpvciov. 
Sudods 5é mojeitw Tis y’ 6 Tt more BovAeraL. 
A ” 4 f ~ ia 4 
fap. vy A’ dyapat ce] rhs Suxacoodvns don. 75 
[zr. Jetzev odte tw SiacroAd(s) 
Jwy (e)zpakéev odmidavpros 
GAN’ ais drre|pppovav dzréxAeco(é py’) exmoddv. 
p> >» 9 \ ’ e \ ? 
[ap. dp’ ets dyo]pav Karédvoas Hrrnbeis odd; 
57 mapaxodcis D. Li P. 63-75 as given by Korte. 


65 ‘Emédavpijos Jensen (but ms indispensable), 7Ale £évJos 
Korte. The omission of ms with "Emdatpios is perhaps in- 
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Pyr. It is I indeed, the very man you summoned : 
who (governed) Athens many years . . . and men 
that are not men. . . 

Cuo. I know it well: six years among us... 


Fr. III (recto) 


SycopHant ... I wait... now at once: my heart 
is pure : I am a righteous man. 

Ar. Say what you have to say. 

Syc. . . . came into the square. He had been 
drinking the Sacred Soup.* His beard was full of 
ritual barley-crumbs. I happened to notice it, and 
hurried to his home, and went straight up to the 
stranger, and asked what he had been up to, the 
dirty cheat. I told him to hand over £100. (He 
had plenty of money.) So then he urged me to say 
that it was ordinary gruel that he had been drinking 
when he came out. So I said it, and got the cash. 
I don’t care what a man does when he pays up. 

Ar. Your standards of justice are very high. 

Sue: Bhi. « the Epidaurian thought it beneath 
his attention, and shewed me the door. 


Ar. So you lodged in the agora, after your crushing 
defeat? 


* Barleycorn was among the ingredients of this dish, a 
thick soup consumed at the Eleusinian Mysteries. Clearly 
an echo of the recent excitement concerning the profanation 
of the Mysteries: barleycorns on the beard was an obvious 
trace of complicity ; hence the opportunity for blackmail. 
A remarkable passage, for Old Comedy carefully avoids this 
theme as a rule. 





tolerable. Perhaps read tis for zor’ (TIE omitted before EIS, 
IIOT inserted to fill the gap). 78 Jensen (suggested, 
but not adopted in his text), 79 Beazley. 
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ws odk éemplagdpyy Sé ypypar’ od Adyw. 80 
Tapa Tav \Oavdvrwy Tatra yapitos a&va 
Jov ef cadds tis amroPavor 


(Traces of one more line) 


Fr. III (verso) 


[AP. 
[=r. 


[aP. ] 
[zr.] 
[ap. ] 
[zr.] 
[ap.] 
[zr.] 


[aP.] 
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(Traces of one line) 
Tt tTlovs Davdvras o[d]K edus rebvynKévar; 
ra is 8’ 2 3 , 
plaprupopau: ti 8’ ofvx] dywrifolvp[eba; 
KalAéoas pe auv0eis Kadi xets.] 
GAN’ odfk eyed 85 
i / 3 > hase f ie A ~ ¢ 
évvédnod 0°, adn’ 6 E€vos 6 Tov KUKED THA[Y. 
dixalta] Ofra Taira macyew hv eu; 
3 ~ a e / A ~ re 
épotd Badilwy tepéa (rov) rob Atos. 
UBpile: tabra 8° o(d)y ex ddAjoets epot. 
éz[t] yap od ToddpeirAew Aéyets ovTwWs e[y]|wv; 90 
\ ‘ s f , é > ba 
kat vat pa Aia xAdovta xabéaw ao [ely 
ve|Kpots. 
A, af ‘ f fe ~ 
Kal todTé rou 70 xpéos KaTapevdler KaK@s. 
> 3 eS a 3 > LT M3 Ul 3 > ~ 
(aAX’) amd)yer’ atdrov Kal mapador Oilvet 
TAXv, 
e a 3 = , t 
obdTos ylap éort Tv TowwvTwy S[eomdT7S. 
e[BovA]opnv 8 dv kal Ardyyynrov AaBety 95 
Tov tepdavdAoy, Os mor’ iv Tay evdelKa, 
6s TOV Tavovpywr élo)|tt Tay vews|eépwv 
TOAA@L KpdTiaTos, omdéTay «) TO ay’ 


éxlne. 
93-94 Korte. 
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Syc. I don’t say I didn’t get money. 
Ar. That is something for the dead to be grateful 
for. .. .if one should truly die... 


(Traces of one more line) 


Fr. III (verso) 
(Traces of one line) 


Ar. Grudge not the dead their death s=— 

Syc. Give me witnesses! A trial! First you 
ask me to come, then you tie me up: there’s no 
justice ! 

Ar. It wasn’t I who tied you up; it was the 
foreigner, the man who drank the Sacred Soup. 

Syc. Is it then right that I should suffer thus ? 

Ar. Go and ask the priest of Zeus. 

Syc. That’s right, insult me! I'll pay you out 
one day ! 

Ar. You're not in a very strong position to talk 
of paying out. 

Syc. I'll make a corpse of you, and then you'll be 
sorry ! 

__ Ar. A feeble falsehood: you'll never pay that 
debt either. Take him away; and hand him over to 
Oeneus ° at once: he is the proper master for such 
slaves as this. I would have liked to catch Diog- 
netus® too, the policeman turned temple-robber, 
much the toughest of the new generation of gangsters, 


° Eur. Melanippe fr. 507 N. > i.e. to the eponymous 
hero of the phyle Oineis, in which district was the barathron 
or execution-pit. * Diognetus may be the fyryrijs in 
the inquiry into the profanation of the Mysteries (Andoc. 
i. 15): identified by Blass with the brother of Nicias (4tt. 
Bereds. i.? 524 A. 4). But there are other candidates. 
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> 5. \ 4 ce ~ f 
eyw b€ mdon. mpocayopedw TH woA[er 
eivat Sixatous, ws 6s dv Sikaos He... 


(Traces of one more line) 


(b) ld1 oul = eee ] 7Ado[cov 
exw av, el 7] Tots evep{ré]pors Oeots 
npece, TEOy]KwWs od« aveBiwy ot8 anak 

]y pow THs moAews TAetoTOY TOAD 
Japou dtapbeipovor viv 
Tetoav]dpoi te kati ILapides dod 
ol viv Kpatotytes mpaypatwr] T&v évbade 
(Fragments of three more lines) 


107 Sudhaus ap. Schroeder. 


ANONYMOUS 
[1a.n.]  ?EYIOAIS, IIPOSIIAATIOI 


Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la société royale d’archéo- 
logie d’ Alexandrie, no. 28, 1933, p. 137 with Plate. Re- 
published by ed. pr. in *Pap. Greci e Latini, xi. 1935, no. 
1213, p. 111. See Goossens, Rev. de Phil. 61, 1935, 333 
and Chron. d’Egypte, xi. 1936, 516; Korte, Archiv, xi. 
1935, 263. 


I follow Goossens in distinguishing three speakers in this 
fragment. The speaker of 19-20 is clearly the obstinate 
aités of v. 9, robrov v. 12. The speakers of v. 10 (N.B. 
plurals, vv. 4, 10) are clearly to be distinguished both from 
the obstinate person and from the speaker of vv. 4-9, 11-17. 
The fragment now yields the following information :—B 
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when his health permits. Now I advise the whole 
city to practise justice. The just man... 


(Traces of one more line) 


(6) The demes. . . elysian. . . had it not pleased 
the gods below, once dead I would never of my own 
will have come to life again. . . of this city by far 
the most... 

Peisanders and Parises* together, your 
present government... are now corrupting you... 


(Fragments of three more lines) 


2 te. porxoi, Anth. Pal. xi. 278, Chariton v. 2. 8. 


ANONYMOUS 
? EUPOLIS, PROSPALTIANS [1 a.v.] 


fails to persuade A, and therefore turns to C and urges him 
(or rather them) to do some task. The nature of the task is 
concealed in vv. 5-7, which can be understood in more than 
one way: C is either to tell someone how things are here 
with the Prospaltians, or to tell the Prospaltians how things 
are here. Even this does not exhaust the possibilities. 
(IIpéovaAre was the name of a deme in the Dud} *Axaparzis, in 
the south of Athens, near the city walls.) The purport of the 
message, whether it be to the Prospaltians or to others on 
behalf of the Prospaltians, is put in the form of an alterna- 
tive :—either an army is to be sent, or some persons are to 
be removed somewhither. Thus they (probably the Pros- 
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paltians) would be unable to complain of inaction and 
wasteful expense or loss. 

Since A is obdurate in his refusal, C is requested to 
undertake the mission. C accedes, and avers that they must 
first consider how much (money ?) is to be sent to B. B 
attempts once more to persuade A, adding force to his argu- 
ment with a parody of Sophocles’ Antigone 712-714. But 
A persists in his refusal. 

This ig an obscure enough action: and many will think 
that our fragment permits no conjecture at once safe and 
illuminating about the matter of its context. The most that 
can be said is that this was a political comedy, its subject 
taken from contemporary events. With this view I agree: 
but am bound to mention the brilliant—and extremely 
daring—hypothesis which Goossens put forward in Rev. 
de Phil. loc. cit. In brief (and space forbids me to do 
him justice) :—the allusion in v. 7 is to the withdrawal of 
Attic villagers and countryfolk to Athens at the start of the 
Archidamian War, 431 B.c. The Prospaitians must either 
send an army * or evacuate their dwellings and retire within 
the walls. The obstinate man, who will not act in this matter 
of army or evacuation, is none other than Pericles. Bis the 
spokesman of the opposition to Pericles’ war-policy ; repre- 
sentative of the view that the Athenians should go forth and 
meet the Spartans in open battle, instead of watching them 
destroy Attic farms and villages unopposed. This theory is 
illustrated and supported by a number of minute and in- 
genious arguments which shew that the theory is possible, 
though they do not shew that it is true. Goossens further 


[a élyw 8 Wy” cioiv of Kaxolé 
J... . ¢ 8€ xpnordy p . [ 
e]é pu) tooinvw... .[ 
® Why should they, or how could they, send an army? I 
suppose the demand is ironic: “ cither send us (to Athens) 
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accepts the suggestion (of ed. pr.) that this is a fragment of 
Eupolis’s Prospaltians. He assigns the play to the year 
429 B.c. [Normally dated much later, about 120 B.c.: but 
thereis nothing that proves it, v. Goossens, pp. 843-344.] It 
will then be the first or second of the plays produced by 
Eupolis ; and its purpose will be to attack Pericles on the 
ground of his policy at the beginning of the war. For full 
details I must refer to Rey. de Phil. loc. cit. 

I have not reconstructed text and translation on this basis, 
for there is no certainty in either of the two questions which 
arise—{1) What is the evidence that the action of our frag- 
ment is concerned with these events? It is simply this, that 
tt is possible to make the inference from v. 7, and not very 
difficult to interpret the rest of the lines in the same light. 
But it is absolutely clear that the inference is not necessary, 
or indeed even cogent : it is easy enough to take the line in an 
entirely different way. (2) What is the evidence that this 
fragment comes from Eupolis’s Prospaltians, however we 
interpret its action? It is simply the appearance of the 
word IpooreAriom in v.6: this seems to me to be insufficient 
evidence. As for the action according to Goossens : we learn 
from Etym. Magn. 288. 19 that éxwponSoivro . . . Tpoc- 
mdArux ws Sixaorixol (ef. drav Fle wov] S[ixdv s.v.l., v. 1f). 
If the reference is to the Prospaltians of Eupolis, the state- 
ment is not very easy to reconcile with Goossens’ theory of the 
action of the play: he is conscious of the difficulty, and 
discovers a solution (pp. 344, 347); but I find this the least 
ingenious part of his argument. 


(A) Now 1. . . where the villains are. . . of good 
...if I were not todo. . 


an army capable of defeating the Spartans, or leave your 
territory ’: since the first alternative is obviously unpracti- 
cable for the Prospaltians, the command is virtually “ leave 
your territory.” 
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[3] 


[r] 


[r] 
[a] 


[B] 


LITERARY PAPYRI 


Padile? tpeis ws ralxulor’ e[s 
Kat dpale?” ola ravbad’ eor[t mpayyara 5 
IlpooraAriosw: 7 otpatiav [ 
va t > ss. vs 
meptrew KeAeveT 1 kopileoO[ 
a A ~ ~ > 2 é a 
iva p71) KabAoba dao’ avadioxfew te may, 
ws atbros oddev, ws eouxe, TretceTlat. . 
3 > > a > 3 ig 1’ ~ \ ~ 
aAXr epyopeoO > ardp, To detva, xp?) [oxo7etv 10 
moa atta co. méuTwow. [B] eeori 
et det ye Tobdrov ev KUKAwL Tel proTpedetv. 
> > a» ‘gm w i ~ ~ 4 
GAN’, wydl’, és Kat viv mot aalone 
TEXYNL. 
opaus Tapa pelOpoow 6 Grav yt mov] d[uKdv, 
wy pév tes etkne tots Adyos, exow()Ce[rar, 15 
0 8 dvriteivwy adrompepmvos olxe[rar. 
a nS! La > td > > ~ ww 
atrws dé vads—[a] amd p’ oddAcis, avOpwafe, 
av. 
a es ~ ww 
dvOpwros ovTos voty éxyovra of 
> > '4 > 3 15 tf 4 
ddA ovxt duvaT’* ef yap mOoip[yv cor Tade, 
ry" av 7 AxL-Jy ee 20 
peya OTEvoL fevTay ak 
Hpcis Sé vacy vavriAolice mpoodepets 


4 Goossens. 5 Korte (éo7i ra ap. ed. pr.). 11 
perhaps € dor[ Pdgta. 13 Goossens, cl. Ar. Ran. 1235, 
APIZTO®ANHS 


[2 a.p.] FRAGMENTS 


fr35 a ii, 17-19, p. 131. (6) *Zbid. fr. 39, col. ix. 25-28, 
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Ed. pr. (a) *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, : 


ARISTOPHANES 


(B) (To C) Go at once to ... and tell the 
Prospaltians how things are here (?). Either bid 
them send anarmy .. . or remove... Otherwise 
they will say that we are just sitting here and wasting 
all their... 

He is not likely to obey a word we say. 

(C) We're off,—but, by the way, you must con- 
sider how much they are to send you. 

(B) .. .if I have to twist Aim round my little 
finger. (To A) Come, friend,—it is not too late—by 
all means do what I say! See, when one stands 
before the torrent of the courts, he who yields to the 
argument is saved ; resist, and you perish root and 
branch. So with a ship,— 

(A) Fellow, you'll be the death of me ! 

(C) This fellow . . . a man of sense. 

(A) Impossible! If I obeyed you there, 
What. ..? 

(B) . . . would be very sorry ... Like sailors 
in a ship, we... 


14 Parody of Sophocles, Ant. 712-714, ef. Antiphanes fr. 
231 Kk. 17 avropodcis ed. pr.: corr. Maas, 21 
pevray Maas (orévowpev av ed. pr.). 


ARISTOPHANES 
FRAGMENTS [2 a.v.] 
p. 152. From Satyrus’s Life of Euripides. See Demiariczuk, 


Suppl, Com. pp. 20-21; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 158. 
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(2) 8 Fs ra Alem|ra pyar’ [egeo]unyero. 
(6) offja ev alorlet Adye[e]v, 


TOLOS éaTwW. 


* The context is “ Aristophanes wished to measure Euri- 
pide tongue, by which,” etc. Cy a passage which praises 
uripides heartily : _ he was almost as great in his soul as 
in his poetry,” ér: 5¢ kal rHy poxny péyas fv axeddv ds ev rots 
mowmpaow). The sense of egeouyyero is uncertain: it seems 


TLAATQN 
[2 B.c.] FRAGMENT 


Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 123. See Korte, Archiv, vi. 1920, 233; De- 
miajiczuk, p. 82. 


For Eudemus, v. Ar. Plut. 884 and Schol.: Eudemus was 


. yuvatka Kpleioody €or év oltkiae 


‘ oe etree Tov map Evdérpou tpépev. 


ANONYMOUS 
[1-2 .p.] WOMEN CONVERSING 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 212, p. 20. See 
*Demiariczuk, Suppl. Com. jo Dil g Herwerden, Witnciines 
1900, 123; Wi eil, Journ. des Savants, 1900, 95; Wilamowitz, 


bo Sayin —— pa Ai’, dad eyed [ri cou 


ppacw; 
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(a) “‘... by which such fine expressions were 
polished up.” ¢ 


(6) “. . . the man is like the sentiments of his 
characters.”’ > 


‘*serubbed out’? in the sense of “ thoroughly 
of. Hdt. iii. 148; so here metaphorically “highly 

> Metre apparently trochaic. Ww ilamowitz 
eee Ar. Thesm. 149-150 xP yap somTiy dvopa mpos Ta 
ara, & Set woreiv, mpos Tadra Tovs TpoTous Exel. 


PLATO 


FRAGMENT (2 B.c.] 


dappaxommAns, who specialized in magic antidotes (dap- 
paxiras) against snake-bites,etc. The Scholiast quotes Eupolis, 
Baptae (£15 2.c.) and Ameipsias ; cf. further Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. iz. 17. 


Tr is better to keep a wife at home, than antidotes 
bought from Eudemus. 


ANONYMOUS 


WOMEN CONVERSING _ [1-2 .p.] 


G.G.A. 1900, 34; Fraccaroli, Riv. di Fil. 1900, 87; Platt, 
Class. Rev. 13, 440 ; Postgate, ibid. 441; Hall and Geldart, 
Aristoph. fr. 969. For the argument, see Demiaficzuk, p. 92. 


——  ... insulted ! 
But good gracious, what am I to tell you? 
223 
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na ~ we ta ~ ag a 

Hv vodv éxwpev, oxes[oucba viv tol’, omws 
sl - 

pndev mAr€ov tovTov cblévwow 


e S rf . La wv > ? La ft 
— i obv yévour’ dv; —— éy’, dmdxpwai por — 
TOOE* 
aw a“ 
tt €ott TOON’ 6 A€youvar thas MiAnaias 5 


mratlew exovaas, avTtBorAd, [7d oxurtiwvov; 

—— ¢dvapia Kai Afjfpos BBpelws avamAews, 
KadAws dvedos Kal katlayeAws by modus. 
rolvT]we yap wamep tototly eois Xeopeba 
z[ots] dvepaions, 6 ore veor[re’ ovK ev, 10 
ev[. .] 5€ Kat totr” eoriv: ev[ 
és [. . .]ro xpyoet Kal mrovol 

— xalt p]jv rAdyerai y’ ws eof [6potov tooPian 
dAn[I]weu [at tobro. vy Ale’, dyahy, 
wonep [oleAnvy y HAiwe- THY plev xpoav 15 
idety dpoudy ort, Garret 8° ov[dapds. 

—— ovK dbiov ydp éore. 81a Tovzor[ 

— ¢ép’, «i [8]é rots Depdzover Kowwolaipefa 
76 mplalyya, wl av ein; AdPpar remal 

—— éyw plély otre morepor [ 20 





ANONYMOUS 
[2 .p.] FRAGMENTS 


Ed, pr. (a) *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, 
fr. 39, col. iv. 1-15, p. 146. (6) *Jbid. fr. 39, col. xvi. 6-17, 
p- 160. See Demiaficzuk, Suppl. Com. p. 95. 


In (a), Demus seems to be apologizing for being deceived by 


(a) o]dxi tlo]irov z[ov T]pdzov, 
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Let’s be sensible, and consider how to make. . . no 
stronger than this. 

What’s to be done ? 

Come, answer me this : quid est illud, precor, 
quod Milesias dicunt feminas ludere tenentes—rem 
scilicet lorinam ? 

Rubbish and nonsense, an insult, nothing 
else. A shame, too, I call it, and idiotic. Isto enim 
ut ventosis quae vocant ovis utimur, quia pulli non 
imsunts. . . 

Enimvero dicitur et hoc ipsi simile esse 
mentulae. 

Ita est : ut luna soli similis—colorem aspectui 
eundem, calorem minime praebet. 

Indignum enim... . 

Age, quid si rem cum servis communicemus ? 





























Clam... 
Equidem nec pingue magis. . . 
9 xpapebo. Beazley. 11 ed[yq] 82... ed[B aviip dari 
edd. 12 és [rov]ro xpioe +a but the original sense 


of this and of v. 11 is wholly uncertain. 


ANONYMOUS 
FRAGMENTS [2 a..] 


demagogues. In (b), the point is not clear in detail, but 
the context makes it certain Sones the reference to Eur. is 
uncomplimentary. 


(2) . . . not in that way; nor do we make use of 
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GAN’ ofdde r]He wovnp[iat] a[plooypdpcba, 

Ot]e tut pddrco[6 do’] av Adyyt molrev]oper, 

héeylovr]es od zrovy[p’, dzjadolis] dé ypw- 
[pevoe: 

Karett[a THs] éxxAnolals Kalryyopet 5 

éxao[tos] 7udv, As exao[ros] avros Hv. 

(6) ] dé LodoxdAlda] AaBdv, 

ma[p AiloxyvAov vf. . Jp dcov [.... J 
€o8’, GAov 

Edpimidnv, mpos tovstd’ éuBadetv adas, 

Llep]ynpevos 8 Grws dAas Kai pr) AdAas. 10 


ANONYMOUS 


[2 A.D.| FRAGMENT 
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 39, 
col. xvii. 10-13, p. 161, Plate V. See Maas, Phil. Woch. 
1912, 1077 ; Demiariczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 126. 
énmat Kabevdouo’ 4 Kiwy Tav piv’ exer. 
1 4 daa Maas. For the synizesis, see Kithner-Blass, i. 


pp. 228-229. But Beazley points out that this line may be a 
comic answer to the question put by Euripides, loc. cit., not 
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ANONYMOUS 


our knavery when someone speaks and we believe 
every word he says.—We don’t abuse him, we have 
none but gentle phrases. And then hear one of 
us accuses the assembly to which each one of us 
belonged ! 


(6) . . . take Sophocles. . .; from Aeschylus as 
much as ...; the whole of Euripides, and add a 
pinch of salt ; only remember, add a pinch—don’t 
pad an inch, ; 


4 réyfovr]os 0d rovifp’, aa]az[q] 8¢ xpw[eevov Wilam. 


ANONYMOUS 
FRAGMENT [2 a.v.] 


From Satyrus’s Life of Euripides: the line is attached 
(evidently by an humorous writer, perhaps quoting from a 
Doric comedy) to Euripides’ Ino fr. 403, 3-4 N. 


Where the bitch keeps her nose when she’s asleep. 





a continuation of the alternatives there propounded. In this 
ease the line—perhaps spoken by a Megarian—doubtless 
comes from an Attic Old Comedy. 
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MIDDLE COMEDY 
AND 
NEW COMEDY 


ANONYMOUS 
[1a] ?IATEKOE: AIOS TONAI 


Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la société royale d’archéo- 
logie’ d’ Alexandrie, no. 25, 1930, suppl. Republished by 
ed. pr. *Pap. Greci e Latini, no. 1175. Assigned to Middle 
Comedy by Korte, Hermes, 65, 472, P.-IV.-K. s.v. Philiskos, 
no. 5 and Archiv, x. 1931, 55; Gallavotti, Riv. di Fil. vii. 
1930, 209; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 165. 


From a prologue spoken by Rhea. She complains that her 
husband Cronus is making away with all her children. He 
sells them in Megara, and consumes all the money. He does 
this through fear of an oracle spoken by Apollo, that he will 
lose his kingdom to one of his children. 

The date and authorship of the piece are uncertain. The 
quotation from Sophocles, vv. 2-3, is known to us from O.C. 


< , "od 3 \ o ~ Le hal 

[PEA] Ti odv epol trav [ody pé]Aa; dain tis dv 
ce > ON 3 Sires \ , ” 
tpav. eyw 8 ép& [7]o LodoxAéous ézos: 

4 

memovia Sewa. mavra tor yepwv Kplovos 
7a Tal exmiver TE Kal KaTeoUieL, 
BA | i‘ ra u 2 LS oe 
enol dé TovTwv mpocdidwow ovdé ev, 5 
> > 2 ‘ uv \ a j #Q? wv 
GAN atros épder yetpt Kat Meyapdd’ dywv 
6 Tt dv TéeKwW “yw TodTo TwWABY cobiet. 
déd0tKxe yap Tov xpnoper womep KUvia Aayws: 


8 Immisch. 





* Possibly “ gives me not a farthing’s compensation for 
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ANONYMOUS 
? PHILISCUS, BIRTH OF ZEUS [i a.v.] 


$92: but it is a commonplace phrase which may «ell have 
occurred in a much earlier play too: ef. Eur. Or. 1616. In 
favour of the ascription to Middle Comedy are the facts: 
(1) that the subject-matter of our fragment coincides with 
the plot which we assume to have deserved the title Accs yovat 
in a play by Philiscus ; (2) that such parody of myths about 
the gods (especially about such myths as were well-known 
from Tragedies) was a common feature of the Méon. That 
the Middle Comedy was read in Egypt is proved by P. Oxy. 
no. 427 (end and title of Antiphanes’ ’Av@pw}royovia) : but 
the case in favour of ascribing our fragment to Middle 
Comedy in general, or to Philiscus’s play in particular, must 
be admitted to be singularly wanting in evidence. 


Ruea. One of you may retort “What have your 
troubles to do with me?” I reply in the words of 
Sophocles, “ Dreadful my sufferings ’’—old Cronus is 
drinking and eating all his children up. He doesn’t 
give me any share in them.* With his own hands he 
does it takes all my babies to Megara,“ sells them, 
and swallows the money. He is running from that 
them”’ or “ ae me no share in these (foods and drinks).” 
But it probably means “ gives me no share whatever 
in these (children).” > Possibly “‘does them in”: but 


he seems to sell them alive. * Cf. Ar. Ach. 729, a 
Megarian sells his children. 
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éxpnoe yap Kpdvan of’ “Amd\Awy Spax[unv, 


Kadir ovK améAaBe. taitra 517 Oupov mvé[wy 10 


érépav éxpyoely ovxer.] Spaly]ualy alé[iav, 

ov oxevdpia, wa Tov At, oddé ypypara, 

> a me ? > ~ € MM 7 

éx THs BaotAcias 8° éxeceiv do mlatdiov. 

Toul obv dedotKw@s TavTa KaTamilver TeKVA. 
ll Pfeiffer, 


ANONYMOUS (? AAEEIS) 
[3 B.c.] 


Ed. pr. Wilamowitz, Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1918, p. 743. 
See *Zuntz, A/nemos. Ser, iii. 5, 1937, p. 53 (revised text) ; 
Korte, Archiv, vii. 144 and Ber. iiber d. Verh. d. sdéchs. Akad. 
d. Wiss. 71, 1919, 36; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 166; 
Fraenkel, Socrates, vi. 366. 


From a scene before a temple of Demeter. Before the 
beginning, someone’s death has lately been announced. 
Thereupon a speaker (A) philosophizes ; and then expresses 
his desire to enter the temple. It is not clear whether he 
does so, or is prevented by the sudden entrance of another 
person (B), who seeks protection from the assault of a third 
person (C), who is called a “‘ guardian” (xAnpovepos). C, 
who is accompanied by a slave Sosias, calls B a “ slaver” ; 
and B threatens C with physical violence: calling upon a 
group of men (D) to witness the fact that he is on holy ground. 
These men (D) express disapproval of the conduct of either 
B or C (probably of the former). 

Zuntz suggests the following action :—B is a leno (not a 
slave: see vv. 19-23—in New Comedy, a slave could not so 
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oracle, like a hare from hounds. You see, Apollo 
lent # Cronus a drachma once, and never got it back. 
That enraged him, so his oracle decreed a different 
price—no longer drachmas, nor pots and pans, dear 
me no, and not property either, but expulsion from 
his kingdom by his own child. So in a panic he’s 
swallowing all his children. 


* This word and my ‘“‘ decreed”’ below are the same word 
in Greek; a pun which I cannot reproduce. 


ANONYMOUS (? ALEXIS) 
[8 8.c.] 


threaten a freeborn gentleman) who stole a girl from her 
father long ago. This father, having no son, adopted C, and 
made C guardian of the girl when he died. Now C loved the 
girl, not knowing that she was his own ward: but now he 
has discovered her identity, and is determined to set her free 
from the leno’s control. In the end he will rescue and 
marry her. 

It has been alleged that this fragment must be part of a 
pre-Menandrean comedy; for the Chorus here takes an 
active part in the play, outside its ordinary function in 
interludes (xop[od pédos fr. 2, ed. pr.). [It is not certain 
that the avdpes of v. 18 are really a Chorus: Zuntz compares 
the crowd of fishermen in Plautus’s Rudens, of advocates 
in his Poenulus: but tt must be confessed that it is much 
more probable that a Chorus is intended.| Alexis is pro- 
posed as the author, on the ground that he is known to have 
used the form wadaorpixds (v. 23: Attic was wadacorexdis) : 
but unless we suppose that he alone used the form (and there 
is no reason for the supposition) it is impossible to attribute 
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importance to that evidence. The oath in v. 22 is found in 
Alexis’s Toxors also: but since it occurs in Menander too, 


[a 


[B 


[r] 
[8] 


[r 
[B] 


(r 7 
[B] 


TO Slaysduov Ta Totadra tlots] d[povodow «db 
a 3 ? 4 > é oe 
mapadjetypar éxriOnow, aAdotpiav ott 
Cunly exonev dravres, nv, Otay SoKhe, 
... | wap’ éxdorov paidiws adetreTo. 
3 ¥ 2 A A ~ € é re 
GAN] ciowwy peta THs tepeias BovAopat 5 
TH] éempedccav tOv mpoonkevrwy AaBetv. 
xd > + ra A ~ f 
... jy’ edAdBer, BeATioTe: mpos Yedv, Tapes. 
SucdxJopa yap, Kata Kpdros SudKopat 
eo 700 KaTapdarou KAnpovdpou, Andbjcopat. 


....] dtwxe, Lwola, cuvdpracov 10 
an évSpanodtoriy, AaBé AGB’ adrov. od 
bevels ; 


é] pidrary Anunrep, dvatiOnpt coe 
epavTov, afi Te owtlew. 
mot ov, 7o0t; 
pov "we; mpos THy aodddcav: evOadi 
eloTyK ewavTov avreragdpny TE co. 15 
ovK] orw aold]drAed mov tremownKdre 
towair *| axoAovber Garrov. 

d@ paprvpopat, 
pap}rdpop’ bpds, avdpess av rHv xelpd poe 
malpfa}] rH Ge[O)e Ts mpoogepnt, meTAngeTau 
maledxllnlnd] T evbvs Tamtxerpa Ajberar. 20 

ns; vm cob, pactvyia; 
vy tov Ato. 
tov “O]Adpmuov Kal trav “AOjvav, ed ye Kal 
maAlavoTpix@s* meipay 8° édav BovAnt Aafe. 


1 Suppl. Eduard Fraenkel. 4 mdéAw] too long for 
space, 7 ri no}r’ Wilamowitz: but the y is certain (Zuntz). 
10 éo¥] Wilamowitz : too short for the space, 14 Pune- 
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it gives little or no support to the ascription of our fragment 
to Alexis. 


(A) Why do the powers above place these 
examples before the man of sense? To prove that 
each man’s life is but a loan, which they take away 
with ease whenever they like. And now I want to 
go indoors and, with the priestess to help me, take 
charge of my duties here. 


(Enter a slave furtively) 


(B) . . . cautious, friend! For God’s sake, let 
me pass .. . her guardian, curse him, is after me 
for all he’s worth—he’ll get me ! 

(C) (entering). After him, Sosias! Grab him, catch 
him, I say, catch him! Stop thief! 

(B) Demeter, dear goddess! I dedicate myself to 
you! I beg you, save my life! 

(C) (who has not yet observed B). Where the devil 
are you going ? 

(B) You ask me? To safety, is the answer! I 
have taken my stand here, and set myself to meet 
you face to face. 

(C) There’s no such thing as safety after what you . 
have done. Come with me, immediately. 

(B) I appeal—gentlemen, I appeal to you! The 
man who lifts his hand against me at the goddess’s 
altar, shall be struck down and get his wages on 
the spot ! 

(C) And who will strike him, scoundrel,—you ? 

(B) Yes, I swear by Zeus of Olympia and Athene, 
well and truly as ever wrestler threw his man. Come 
and try it, if you like! 
tuation after dofdAccay Beazley. 15 clarpx’ Roberts. 
elope’ Zuntz: é[Sw)x’ Wilamowitz, Korte. dd II and edd. 
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[At red Jvres ets y? of mapovres evOade 
ees Jopéev ce tapavopely eis THY Oeov 
or ee Jo y’, dvépes: ed ye mpoorailey Soxet 
24 e.g. BArérolvres (dpavres, dzavres too short). 95 


edajouév Wilamowitz, too short for space. vopiljouev Zuntz, 
adyoouey Warmington, cwAvcoper D, L. P. 26 “ Et 
py toiT}o y’ et ovx edAjoy’ excedunt lacunam” Zuntz. In 


ANONYMOUS 


{Late 3 z.c.] A FEAST 


Ed. pr. *Hunt-Smyly, Tebtunis Papyri, iii. 1. 1933, p. 13, 
no. 693. See Korte, Archiv, x. 265. 


This may be pari of a Middle or a New Comedy, or neither : 
Korte thinks an Alexandrian comedian likelier than Aitic, 
partly because of the non-Attic form cevrAlov, and the 


a]\W’ éet Soxet mepaivew rods yapouls daov Taxos, 
él ayabais 7d TUYaLow mpds ce [ovvOjKas 70d). 
(Here follow traces af seventeen lines: in the fourth 
émdiSwy Tov aypdv, in the fifth mpos cé xlalt 
ampos tov Biwvla, in the ninth olappoc|u* 
tpoTois exatpov; the fifteenth line is bracketed, 
perhaps for cancellation) 
mlu]xpiSvov x[o]yAtov émvugéev, BoABos émxopevlerat, 
da . . ciov pukpod yevopevov axddupos etae|AnAvde, 
cevtAlov pudpov tw’ (e)lxev, outivns a . . os wapliv. 
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Cuorus. Are we who stand here to look on and let 
you offend against our goddess ? 
(C)..., gentlemen. He thinks he’s very 


foriniye .. 





this line, and in v. 7 above (after BéAriore), ed. pr. marks a 
change of speaker (here after dv3pes). But in neither case 
with the support of II, which denotes change of speaker 
(by leaving slight gaps between words) in vv. 13, 17, 21. 


ANONYMOUS 
A FEAST [Late 3 B.c.] 


possibility that ovrtvns (dpros) was intended for a nomina- 
tive case. Perhaps from the conclusion of a Comedy. A 
marriage is about to take place. The speaker, who may be 
father of the bride, mentions certuin gifts, among them a 
piece of land, which may have been part of the dowry. The 
foods mentioned later would most naturally refer to the 
wedding festivities. 


Since you wish to have this marriage done without 
delay, here and now I make a pact with you for your 
good fortune:... 


(Here follow traces of seventeen lines including the 
phrases I give you the land too . . . towards 
you and Bion . . . rejoiced in modest manners) 


. .. stewed a bitter little shell-fish, purse-tassels 
came dancing to the table, ... chopped small, 
golden-thistle made an entrance, beet kept a certain 


1 Suppl. Korte. 1-6 Suppl. Kérte. 5 dlprjos Korte. 
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Tatra Kal tocair’ ered) mapepavyn Kad’ dlypia, 

(Unintelligible remains of five more lines ; in the fourth, 
oikiav should perhaps be read for the unmetrical 
oxiav: the fifth is spoken by a second person, 
including the phrase yatpe moAAd) 


®IAHMON 
{2a.v.] AIGOTAYPOS: ATIOZIIAZMA 


Ed. pr. (a) *Diels-Schubart, Berliner Klassikertexte, i 
1904, p. 45. The fragment is entitled Ac6[o}yAddos, an 
otherwise. unknown play. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. 
Fragm. p. 60; Kérte, Rh Mus. 60, 1905, 411; Blass, Archiv, 
iii, 291; Wendland, G.G.A. 1906, 366; Demianezuk, 
Suppl. Com. p. 71.; Wagner, Symbolarum ad comicorum 


(2) mpos r&t pupotwdiun yap avOpimav twadv 
qHKovea xaAKoby repimarety KAemTHY Twa: 
dmeipos dv dé Tod Aeyopevov mpdyparo[s 
*Apiotopyndny jpopnv mraprov0” opav. 


5 68 € emAat dbus [oe Tapacras [r]@e ox[e]Ac 5 


mater Te AGE wvE, More p’ exOaveiv- eet 
poris ye devywv e€érecov addy Alabpja 
(6) Edpifai]éns mov [dnlow ottws, [ds] novos 
Sv[valrar Ale}ye[ev 
7 AdOpa ed. pr. 
@ Allusion uncertain: v. Didymus in the sentence which 


introduces this quotation, Sv0 "Apictopyife}s efotv, .. . 
€repos . . . "A@nvaios 6 Xadxods Aeydpevos. Perhaps Arist. 
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rhythm, and there was bread (?) of flour. Since all 
these lovely viands made their appearance .. . 


(Uninielligible remains of five more lines) 


PHILEMON 
SCULPTOR, and a FRAGMENT [2 a.0.] 


graec. historiam criticam capita IV, diss. Leips. 1905, esp. 
pp. 25-27; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 175,177. (From 
the commentary of Didymus on Demosthenes.) (6) Gren- 
fell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 39, col. vii. 32-36, 
p- 150. See *Schroeder, op. cit. p. 61; von Arnim, Suppl. 
Hur. p. 5; Demiariczuk, op. cit. p. 72; Kérte, Archiv, vi. 
249 ; Leo, G.G.A. 1912, 281. 


(a) [heard some fellows near the scent-shop saying 
that a thief called Farthing (?) 4 was wandering about. 
As I didn’t know what they were talking about, I 
asked Aristomedes,? whom I saw passing by. And 
he came straight up to me and jumped at me, on my 
leg, and smote me with foot and fist—I nearly fainted 
to death; I ran away, and barely escaped elsewhere 
in hiding... . 

(6) So says Euripides, who alone can speak.¢ . . . 
was nicknamed “ the Farthing ” because he was very poor ; 


or because he was a miser; or because of his kleptomania 
(v. the two pieces from Timocles below)—no sum of money 


was smal] enough to be safe from him. > See below, 
p. 241 n. d. ¢ The Greek probably means “the only 
good writer.” 
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TIMOKAHS 
[2 a.p.] HPQE, IKAPIO! 


Ed. pr. Diels-Schubart, Berliner Klassikertexte, i. 1904, 
p. 45. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 61 ; literature 
cited for Philemon above. 


The Icarians of Timocles has been inferred to be a satyric 
play, since Athenaeus ix. 407 f entitles it “Ixapioe Darvpo: 
but it is highly probable that this was merely the full title of 
a comedy (Wagner, op. cit.) : personal allusions and attacks 
have no place in a satyric drama. 


HPNES 


(a) —— ‘Epp fis 8 6 Matas rabra auvdiaxropet 
avrin| ploOvpws: KaraBeByxey dopevos, 
xapilopevds y”’ "Aptotopndne tat Kadde, 
iva pnke? adrov 6 Ldatupos KAémrTny A€yne. 


IKAPIOI 


(6) —— M[a]povav 8é rov ¢{i]AavAov Adroxrda 
dcdapper[olv 5 
yupvoy éordvat Kapivwe mpoonenarradev- 
psévov 
Tnpéa 7° “Aproropydny. 
1 cuvdtaxove? Korte. 2 dvrmp. ‘zu Gegendiensten be- 


reit’’ Kirte: for the scansion in comedy, arimp., cf. Korte, 
loc. cit. pp. 411-412. 





@ Allusion not understood. > Marsyas, because flayed 
(i.e. thrashed: the word may also suggest that he was ywAds) 
and because ¢iAavios, a lover of the flute (i.e. perhaps a lover 
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TIMOCLES 
HEROES, and ICARIANS ~— [2.0] 


[In fr. (b) vv. 11-12 there isa direct address to the audience: 
it is not certain that this could not occur in a satyric drama, 
cf. Soph. Ichneutae, col. iv. 5, ed. pr.] 

About the Heroes nothing ig known. It has been con- 
jectured (on very doubtful evidence, v. Wagner and Schroeder, 
loc. cit.) that it was produced in or about the year 342 B.c. 

Evidently these two plays, like the Sculptor of Philemon 
(above), belong rather to Middle than to New Comedy. 


Heroes 


(a) Hermes the son of Maea helps him conduct 
his campaign, an eager enemy. He was delighted 
to come down, as a favour to our pretty Aristomedes, 
to stop Satyrus calling him a thief.* 


Icartans 


(6) . and Marsyas® the fluter—Autocles¢ 
—to be flayed and stand naked and nailed to a 
furnace ; also Tereus—Aristomedes.4 





of flute-girls). Beazley has solved the mystery of the inner 
meaning by a reference to Pollux vii. 108 (Ar. fr. 592 Hall): 
mpo 8 rev Kapivey Tois xaAKedaw Eos Fv yedoid Twa Karaprav 
} emmddrrew émi GOdvov dzotpomqt: exadeiro $€ Paoxdna, ws 
kal "Aptoropdvas Ayer: Adv et tes mpiaito, Sedpevos | Bacxdvov 
ent xdpuvov dvipés xaAxéws. Cf. further Pernice, Festschrift 
fiir Benndorf, p. 75. The point then is that Autocles is good 
for nothing but to be a dummy or mascot, such as you 
commonly saw erected on the furnace in a foundry. 
¢ A fashionable ne’er-do-well, cf. Theophilus, Boeot. ii. 474 
Kock, Athen. xii. 537 c. @ Trierarch 356-355 B.c. 
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— dia tt Typéa Kadets; 
—— dvdr rypleliv det wapovros rote Ta oKxevy 
opodpa. 
ei Sé€ pH, Lpdxvn yevijon, Kvespevos TO 
Kpaviov, 
av amor€onts. 
= buxpov. 
= adAd mpos Dedv éenila)xere 
pnde oupiénre. 


MENANAPOX 
[3 a..] MIZOYMENOS 


Ed. pr. Wilamowitz, Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1918, p. 747. 
See *Kérte, Menander, reliquiae, 3rd ed. 1938, praef. li, text 
p. 122 and Ber. sdchs. Akad. 71, 1919, 28; Platnauer, 

Yew Chapters, iii. 169. Further fragments of this play :— 
P. Oxy. nos. 1013, 1605, perhaps 1238, 


The attribution of this fragment to Menander’s Micovpevos 
is practically certain (see KGrie, loc. cit.). 

A soldier Thrasonides is in love with Crateia, his captive. 
Though his passion is extreme, his conduct towards her is 
irreproachable : yet she will have none of him. Her father 
Demeas arrives, eager to purchase his daughter's freedom : 


[reTaz Jaw’ WKews mpos Huds. - adAG Te 
mabey avalkapymrers Kal maAw arédAet did0us 
oe wa we JOAdsy et fap TueiaxerEyies 

ToOEts, 


3 dépew arjoAds Korte: tas ovpPloAds Wilamowitz, 
24.2 
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— Why do you call him Tereus ? 
Because, when he is about, you have to 
keep a sharp eye? on your belongings. Otherwise 
you'll soon be a Procne, scratching your skull, if you 
lose them. 
A frigid pun ! 

—— (To the audience) For God’s sake, stop! No 
whistling! ... 








* Pun on Typevs, rypeiv. > Pun on zpd-107, mpd and 
xvijv (scratch your head). Procne parallel because she lost 
her chi 


MENANDER 
UNPOPULAR [Sav] 


he lodges next door to Thrasonides. In the first part of our 
Fragment, Getas (servant to Thrasonides) iz probably solilo- 
quizing. He and his master suspect Demeas of designs upon 
Crateia, little knowing that he is her father. Crateia’s 
nurse enters, and recognizes Demeas. Father and daughter 
now recognize each other; but their happiness is rudely 
disturbed by the entry of jealous Thrasonides. The con- 
clusion is not known but can easily be inferred : Thrasonides 
released Crateia, who rewarded his persevering and unselfish 
devotion with her consent to marriage. The play was very 
similar in plot and in characters to the same author’s 
Perikeiromene. 


Getas. ... you come to us. But what’s the 
matter with you ?—giving me . . . and dodging and 
doubling back? If you are not doing us down, why 
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Tt Tapeke|Aedow TodTS pe emt Setarvov maAw 
rov deo |oTnv Kadéoavta; davepds core yap 5 
12... . Bladvoip’ elow 8€ Kal reipdoopa 
KpUrtwly euavrov embewphoal te TOV 
Trovoupée|vwv evdov AadAoupévwy OF dua. 

[rrposox coBapw|repov tovTov pa tw Yew Eévov 
ovmwmo}r’ cidov. ai tdéAas: ti BovAerat 10° 
éxew mralp oixan tas onabas THY yerTovwr; 

(About twenty lines missing) 


a[p’ o]d rw’ dw ovd€ mpoodlorwperny 


olp]a; 
[KPATEIA | tt Bovane, rnbia, ri por AadAcis; 
TaThp eos 700; 
[aHMEAS | matdiov Kpdreva. 
[KPaTErA] [ris 


KaAdel pe; mamma yatpe moAAa Pidraz[e. 15 

[aH.] exw ce, TéKvov. 
[kp.] & mofovpevos dpavieis. 

Op@ a? dv otk av didpny iSety er. 

eA yw 
{re.] e&pAGev Ew. 

a , a9? ¢ ’ 5 

[oPAzaONIAH=] mat, Ti To00’; avrn tis [els 

avOpwre, ti To€is odtos; odk eyw *Aeyov; 

ame | » cA / A - 

én’ avtopwpuwe tolv]de tov Cnrovpelvov 20 

exw yépwy odtes ye todos paivelras 

érav tis éénkovta’ duws d€ KAav[cerar. 

tia mepiBadrew Kal pireiv otros [doxeis; 


6 adcxdv. Bad. Korte. 11 yew zalp’ Korte. 16 
téxvov: the scansion, and the absence of resolved feet in this 
passage, and the style of the lines altogether, are deliberately 
reminiscent of tragedy. Cf. Periketromene 338 sqq. Korte. { 
23 ofrws Roberts, perhaps rightly. 





2 General sense and translation uncertain. > Thraso- 
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did you tell me to do this after calling my master 
back to dinner ?? It’s quite clear that he is. . . 
will go indoors and hide myself and try to overhear 
what they are doing inside—as well as what they’re 
saying. 

Nurse (entering). Upon my word, never in my life 
have I seen such an impudent stranger! Confound 
him, why should he want (to keep) his neighbours’ 
swords athome?®... 


(About twenty lines missing) 


Surely I see an unexpected vision ! 

Crateia. What do you want, Nurse? What are 
you talking about? Where’s Father? 

Demeas. Crateia! My little daughter ! 

Crateta. Who is calling me? Oh Daddy, how nice 
to see you ! 

Demeas. My baby, in my arms ! 

Crater. (Tragically) Thou art come, my heart’s 
desire : I behold thee, whom I never thought to see 
again ! 

Geras (re-entering mith Thrasonides). He’s* come 
out of doors ! 

Turasonipes. Slave, what's all this? Who are you, 
woman? You, fellow, what are you doing here? 
Just what I said! The very man I was looking 
for, caught in the act! A graybeard of sixty, by 
the look of him, but he shall suffer for it. Here, who 
do you think you’re cuddling and kissing ?. . . 


nides, fearing a forcible attempt to kidnap Crateia, has 
summoned armed neighbours to his house. Ce 
Demeas: Getas is faithful to Thrasonides, and gives him 
immediate notice of Demeas’s appearance in Crateia’s 
company (so van Leeuwen, Korte: but the attribution of 
these words to Getas is by no means certain). 
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MENANAPOS 
[160 B.c.} ? YIIOBOAIMAIO2 


Ed. pr. Weil, Un papyrus inédit : nouveaux fragments 
d@’Euripide et d’autres poétes grecs: Monuments Grees 
publiés par Vassociation pour UVencowragement des études 
grecques en France, no. 8, 1879, p. 25 with Plate. See 
Kock, C.A.F. iii. p. 420 ; Korte, Menander, reliquiae, 3rd ed. 
1938, praef. lxiii, text p. 145; and esp. Herzog, Philol. 89, 
1934, 185, qu. v. for further literature. 


The ascription to Menander is very probable (evidence in 

3 f ts > i 2 be 
epnpia pev éort, KOUK aKoUGETat 

30 ‘ rs ~ i La bal (A 
ovdels mapav pov TV Adywv wv av A€ya. 

ns ‘ A MW wv > / - 
éya tov dAdov, avdpes, ereOvyKew Biov 
dnav?’ év élyv, tobrd jou muoTEVETE. 


mévu Tav76 70 KaAdv, Tayabdv, TO cepvor (Rv,) 5 


TO KaKdv? ToLodTov Hv Ti ou méAaL oKdTOS 
nept tHv Sudvoiay, ws Eovke, KEipevov, 

6 mavr’ éxpuTte ratra KAddvlé pov. 

vov 8 évOdd’ éddav, domep eis “AokAnmiod 
éyxarakAbels awbeis te, Tov Aowrdov ypdvov 
avaPeBiwxa’ wepitaT&, AaAd, ppovd. 

TOV THALKODTOV Kal ToLodTOV 7ALoV 

viv mpa@rov edpov, dvdpes: ev TH. onpepov 
buds op@ viv alfpia, tov aépa, 

THv aKxpomoAw, To Oéarpov, .. . 


3 Bilov Herzog, méhat Il: perhaps é¢ya tov dAdov Biov one 
Kew mdAat, or eye thy ald’, dv8pes, ereOryxev mdAar. 15 
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MENANDER 
Possibly THE CHANGELING [160 s.c.] 


Herzog’s commentary, loc. cit.): the attribution to his 
Hypobolimaeus (tentatively proposed ibid.) is a mere guess. 

The lines are evidently from the beginning of a play: «a 
young man has come to town from the country ; studies in 
philosophy have opened his eyes and stimulated his imagina- 
tion. He will probably find in the course of the action that 
his philosophy will not help him in intrigue, or protect him 
Srom distress. 


Wet, here is solitude; whatever I say, there’s 
nobody here to listen. Gentlemen, believe me: I 
have been dead the whole of my life so far. There 
seemed no difference between the beautiful, the 
good, the holy, and the evil,—such was the cloud of 
darkness that used to hang about my wits, I fancy. 
It hid all this from me, made it invisible. 

Now that I have come here, I have come to life 
again for the future, like a man who lies down in 
Asclepius’s temple and is saved; I walk and talk 
and think. I never discovered the sun before—so 
big, so fine! On this bright morning for the first 
time I see yourselves, the daylight, the acropolis, 
the theatre... 

* Evidently he is rehearsing a speech for some occasion: 
otherwise this address to the ‘Gentlemen’? would appear 


inconsistent with the ‘‘ solitude” to which the previous lines 
refer. 


At the foot of the piece is written aptotwv dirocodos padqpara: 
for which see Herzog, loc. cit., Korte, praef. ]xiii. 
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MENANAPOX 
[Parchment 5 a.p.] SMICRINES, CHAEREAS 


Ed. pr. Vitelli, Papiri Greci e Latini. ii. 1913, no. 126, 
p- See Coppola, Riv. Indo-Greco-ltal. vi. 1922, 35 
(revised text); Korte, Archiv, vii. 146 and *Menander, 
reliquiae, 3rd ed. praef. lvi, text p. 138; Ulbricht, Krit. 
und Hxeg. Stud. zu Menander, | (qu. v. for the case in favour 
of ascription to Menander); Herzog, Hermes, 51, 1916, 
315; Wilamowitz, Gnomon, 5, 1929, 466; Kérte, P.- W.-K. 
xv. 735 ; Jensen, Jfenandr. reliqu. p. 128 ; van Leeuwen, 
Men. fab. reliqu. p. 178. 


The Prologue (doubtless preceded by an earlier scene, see 
Vitelli, p. 29, Ndrte, Archiv, 148, Menander /vii.) is spoken 
by Fortune. Her story ts this :—An old miser Smicrines 
lives alone with one old woman-servant. His younger 
brother Chaereas lives next door (the houses of the brothers 
form the background of the scene). Chaereas is wealthy and 
popular, and has a wife and daughter. Now a certain young 
man (hereinafter A) went abroad and left his sister in the 


(From the Prologue) 


[trxH] éyew dravra, ToiTo ywwaoree 

kal Ci provdtpotos ypatv éywv [dovAnv 
piav. 

od 8 eclccAjaAv® 6 Bepatwy ev yeirovaly 
> Ay > ~ ~ ~ ih 
ddeAgos olkel Tobde TOU pirapyvpov 
vedrepds tts] av, TpoonKay Kara yévos, 8 
TOL petpakiwt, ypyoTds Te TH TPOTIWL TAVY 


* Ulbricht, p. 20, n. 37, thinks (‘‘ satis audacter,” as Kérte 
says) that the marriage to which Sm. objects is one be- 
tween A and the daughter of Chaereas. See next note. 
* Herzog thinks that A is the son of Smicrines: that he 
has returned from his journey, and wishes—against his 
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MENANDER 
SMICRINES, CHAEREAS [Parchment 5 a.p.] 


care of Chaereas, his relative. Chaereas, observing that 
A’s property has greatly deteriorated in his absence, deter- 
mines to repair A’s fortunes by giving the sister in marriage 
to his own stepson. When this prologue is done, Smicrines 
appears and defends himself against the charge of avarice : 
he refers to gold and silver possessions, but it.is wholly un- 
certain what part these played in the sequel: he announces 
hig intention to prevent the impending marriage.* The rest 
of the first act and the greatest part of the second are lost in 
the following lacuna of about 220 lines: in the neat frag- 
ment, Daos (a slave) censpires with one or two persons (one 
of them surely Chaereas) to deceive and outwit Smicrines. 
The essence of the stratagem is to be the fictitious death of 
Chaereas. The purpose of this stratagem is a matter for (or 
rather beyond) conjecture.” In the third act, Daos gradually 
reveals to Smicrines the supposed death of his brother 
Chaereas: he quotes Aeschylus and Carcinus to prepare him 
for the heavy blow, Euripides to soothe him afterwards. 


(From the Prologue) 


Fortune. . . . to have everything, as he knows. ... 
He lives all alone with one old maid-servant. Now, 
in the neighbour’s house, where that attendant went 
in just now, lives this miser’s younger brother. He 
is related to our young friend, a thoroughly decent 


father’s will—to marry the daughter of Chaereas. The 
fictitious death of Ch. is designed so that his daughter 
may pass into the power of his nearest kinsman, viz. 
Smicrines: this will perhaps assist A in his intention to 
marry her. This view seems to me completely refuted by 
Wilamowitz, loc. cit., Korte, Menander, praef. lix. 
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Kal mAovovos, yovair exwv Kat mapbevou 
pads marnp* [map’} Be katédurev € ere véav 
6 _petpaxioxos THY ddeddny- [at Kopac 


attra: aap’ av) rots eloty exreOpapy| evar. 10 
av 8’, [as] mpoetza, xpnotos obtols tau 
TpoTwt, 


opaly Kat]a tv amoonplay [ra Tob véou 
oiketa plé|rp[t]a mavteA@s, Thy mapOévov 
odros ovvouxilew veay[éat TWt 
epedrev vide Tis yovaikes, [ov érexev 15 
oe avdpos érépov | 

(Tnelve lines missing) 


J adrov olds éo7’ dvnp 
|v ext Tdpyaia. Aourroy Tobvopa 
To]dpov dpdcat, tis ett mdvrwy Kupto. 
ToUTwy BpaBetoar Kal Swouxfjoar, Tuy. 20 


ZMIKP[INHS] iva poy Tis eine pe ote piddpyupos 
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odddpa, 
obdK eerdoas mOcov éoriv 6 éper ypuaiov 
ot’ «dmdca Tapyupmpat od apiOuov 
AaBav 
ovddevds, eToiuws cloeveyKety evOade 
claca: Backatvew yap «twfaci pe 25 
emt mavri. TO yap dcpuBes etpeOx|cer]ar, 
ews av ot pepovres | dow oixer[ar. 
oluat pev odv adrods éxdvtas Tots vomots 
Kal Tots duKatous eupeveiv: eav be Has 
ovdels emiTpeper. Tovs dé yeropevous: ydpous 30 
TouTous Tpoeuretv BovAop’ avrois pe) moet, 
lows prev atomov Kal A€yew- odk ev yapous 


(About two hundred and inenty lines missing) 


MENANDER 


fellow, and well-off. He has a wife and one daughter. 
In this house our friend left his sister, still a young 
girl; and in this family the two lasses have been 
brought up. 

Now this brother, being, I repeat, a decent char- 
acter, and observing that our young friend’s property 
had become very modest in his absence, was about 
to marry the sister to a son of his wife by her first 
husband. ... 


(Twelve lines missing) 


... him, what sort of man he is ... to the 
principal. It only remains for me to reveal my name 
and identity: I am the mistress, arbiter and disposer 
of all these events—Fortune! (Exit. 

Smicrines (entering). No man shall call me 
“nothing but a miser’’: that is why I readily 
allowed him to fetch it in here, without examining 
| the amount of money he brings, nor the amount of 
“~*plate, nor the quantity of anything. Everything I 
do, they malign me. The exact sum will be dis- 
covered anyway, so long as the carriers are my own 
slaves. Well, it’s my opinion that they will con- 
sent to abide by law and justice. If they don’t, 
nobody is going to indulge them. I want to warn 
them not to perform this marriage that is going on. 
It may seem silly to say so, but in marriage... 
NOt . a= 


— ™~ 





(About two hundred and trenty lines missing) 





10 ad}rats Jensen, Korte ; adrots Vitelli. 18 vévevxep 
Wilamowitz, Korte. 22 éndcov éo6’ & déper Tl, corr. 


Wilamowitz, Kérte. 
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(Beginnings of two lines) 





éyw dé ToilTlov Tdde BeBovrevpa [maGeiv. 
— dard8vqion’ [ayab Au] tvynt. Tonow, pndol, 
eyoy” adiew’ dAAG Thpetr” dvd pics 35 
7O mpaypa. tis 8° Hyty ov[y]e[ice]rau; 
peovne 
Set THe yuvacki tals te tradioxars pacar 
abvrats, wa pn KAdwot, Tods 6° aAAous €a[y 
évdov mrapoweiv ets pee, vopuicavras > oe ee 
— plas Aeyers. elow Tis ayérw TovTovi- 40 
eeu ru dueAev SuarpePryy ov[ 
dyewviav TE, 76 mabos av evorhe [p]o ovov 
6 7° larpos jpiv mOavd[ryt]a oxne Teva. 











x[o]por 


[=MIKPINH2] taxv y’ HAP 6 Ados mpés pe THY TOV 
snl etlrisy 
pepwv dmroypagpyy, monv 7° [€uod] meppovtuKe, 45 
Ados pera rovtwv é€orily. dardd] v Aia, 
Kadrds emonoev* mpdopacw elAnd dopevars 
mos. avrTov, ware pn puravO purus ert 
Tar’ elerdLew, aan enavTae avupddpws. 
Ta yap ov pavepa dimovbey ore dimAdova, 50 
eyauda TovTov tas 7lé]yvas Tob Sparerou. 
[aaoz] & daipoves, popleplov ye, vy) TOV "HAvov, 
ro ovpBeBlnKos- ojix av coup ny more 
avOpwroly «is] Tooovrov ovrwat Taxd 
mdbos eulaeceiv. oxnards tis els TH 
olkiav 55 
paySatos epréwrwxe. [2mM.] té mote Bov- 
Aerat; 
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(Beginnings of two lines) 





I have made up my mind—this is what 
happens to him! ... 

Die now, and good luck attend you ! 

I will do it; F will not let go (?). Attend 
now to the business like brave men. 

Who will be privy to our plot ? 

Only the wife and the girls; they must be 
told, to prevent their crying. The others can handle 
me indoors like drunkards, thinking. . . 

Quite right. Take him indoors, somebody ! 

















Certainly, he shall pass the time in. . . and anguish, 
if only the trouble will begin, and the doctor lends 
us some degree of plausibility . . . 

(Choral Song) 


Smicrines (entering). Daos is soon back with the 
accounts for me.—His consideration for me is most 
touching. He is on their side; bless my soul, I’m 
much obliged to him! I am glad to get the excuse 
to attack him,—to examine his papers from the 
standpoint of self-interest, no longer like a public 
benefactor. If a figure’s missing, multiply by two! 
—I know the scoundrel’s little games. 

Daos (entering). Ye Gods, how terrible—by the 
sun I do protest !—how terrible are these events ! 
Never would I have thought that man so suddenly 
could fall so deep into disaster! How violent a 
thunderbolt has fallen upon the house ! 

Smicrines. What on earth does he mean? . 


33 Identity of speakers here (to v. 43) is most uncertain : 
see KGrte for one of several possibilities. aojow v. 34 is 
doubtless spoken by Chaereas, so probably is vy. 36 pévn, 
ete. 839 [ve]x[por Korte. 41 ov[x evxodov Korte. 
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(Traces of ten lines) 
[aaoz] Kal 8[1) Belds pev airiav dver Bporots 
oTav Kax@oar dOpa mapandnv edn. 


[SMIKPINHZ] ........ . 00a yrwpodroyeis, Tpic- 
abrue; 

[aa.] oddév mapa Adyov Sewov [zm.] oddé mav- 
GEeTaL; 60 


b) > + ese ~ > hi t ~ 
[aa. o8]8” é07° dmorov trav ev dvOpwmos KaKdv, 


as] Kapxiv[o]s dno’: év pds yap jyépas 
TOV evrexl TiOynlar SvotuyH Oeds. 


4 


od mavra 3° [eione, Ujuxpivn. [2m.] A€yeus 


bé ri; 
[4a.] ddeAdds, & Zed, mds dpdow; ayeddv te 
cod 65 
TéOvnKkev. [2M. 6 Aa]Adv dpriws evrabl 
€pol; 
vi Tmabwv; [aa.] xoAj, Admy Tis, exoTacts 
ppevdv, 
mvvypos. [2M.] Ilécedov Kal Geol, dewvob 
mdBovs. 
[4a.] od 2orw ovdev Sew[dv] b8’ eimety eros i 
obd€ 7é80s—(3M.] dzroxvatet|s o]v. [aa.] Tas 
yap ovpdopas 70 


> Pe , A 
ampoodokyrous dSaipovles Stlwpicav. 
Edpimidov rob7 éoti toldvée]upnpevov, 

2 ~ , 3 ra A if 
od THY Tux6vTWwY. [2M.] elceAnAO[er] SE ris 
tarpos; [aa.] toddeis olyerar prev odv o 


Xaipeast 
57-58 =Aesch. Niobe fr. 156 N. 59 ri raéra maria 
Jensen, Kérte:- text ed. pr. 61-63 quotation from 
Carcinus, not otherwise known. 62 mov pyc ev pice 
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(Traces of ten lines) 


Daos. Truly “ God doth create a fault in man,” 

“ When he will utterly destroy his house!” 

Smicrives. . . . your strings of proverbs, confound 
you ? 

’ Daos. ‘‘ No terror is past reason 
Smicrines. Won't he stop? 
Daos. ‘‘ None of man’s miseries is past belief- ris 

(I quote from Carcinus)—“ for in one day 
God brings the happy to unhappiness.” 

Smicrines, you shall know all! 

Saicrines. What do you mean? 

Daos. Your brother (God, how shall I tell him ?}— 
your brother is at death’s door. 

Smicrines. What! And only a moment ago he 
was here, talking to me! What is the matter with 
him ? 

Daos. Distemper, a kind of melancholy, disturb- 
ance of the mind, suffocation 

Smicrines. Heaven help us, what an illness ! 

Daos. ‘ There is no horror, almost, in the world, 

“ Nor suffering: 7 
SmIcRINEs. You'll wear me out! 
-Daos. “For Heaven 
“ Decreed man’s sorrow to be unexpected.” 

Euripides is the inventor of these lines—none of 
your second raters ! 

Smicrines. What doctor is attending him ? | 

Daos. None whatever. So Chaereas is done for. ... 


” 














yap npepae II, corr. Vitelli. 69-70 =Eur. Orestes 1-2, 
70-71 quotation from Eur., otherwise unknown, 74 
Corrupt. ovdeis: otxer’ ody 6 Xatpéas Korte, 
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? MENANAPOS 
(2 a.p.] ? OLOSOPOYMENH 


Ed. pr. *Vitelli-Norsa, Annali della reale Scuola normale 
supertore di Pisa, Serie ii. 4, 1935, p.1. See Karte, Hermes, 
70, 1935, 431, Archiv, xiii, 1938, 102 and Menander, reli- 
quiae, 3rd ed. 1938, praef. xlv, text 101; Lesky, Hermes, 72, 
1937, 123. 


Menander’s Qco¢opovpévn has been suggested as the source 
of the fragment: though the word imadmopve v. 4 is an 
obstacle to the attribution. Such words were studiously 
avoided by Menander (and indeed by New Comedy in general: 
ef. however ¢Binoa, p. 282, below ; sxaroddyos Men. Perik. 
204, Sa. 205, is a different type of word). Véitelli observes 
that the word tanénopvos is found thrice in Alciphron, 
whose frequent dependence upon Menander is undoubted : 
but this affords no legitimate inference here. The case in 
Savour of the ascription is this :—() The form wapdora v. 13, 
attested for Menander (see Kérte, Hermes, p. 432) and for 
him alone. (2) The rare word Geogopeira: v. 10, and the 
apparent presence of a divinely-possessed girl on the stage. 
On this evidence we must concede that there is some, perhaps 
a strong, probability that our fragment ts part of Menander’s 
Theophoroumene: we shall not use such phrases as “‘ end- 
giltig gesichert ” (Lesky, p. 124). 

The content of the opening lines is impossible to elucidate 
with certainty. KGrte thinks that the first line and half the 
second are spoken by the divinely-possessed girl (Theo- 
phoroumene): the next four and a half lines by Craton, 
alleged to be a father who disapproves of his son’s intrigue 
with the girl. Craton and his friend Lysias are present 
unseen by the girl, whose speech they overhear and mis- 
interpret. E.g. the, girl says En{rojoa rapa dpa meaning 
“* T have stumbled because of ny gifts,” i.e. her gift of divine 
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? MENANDER 
Possibly THEOPHOROUMENE [2 a.p.] 


inspiration: Craton thinks she means concrete literal gifts, 
mistakenly. Then tis é\aBé ce is misunderstood—she had 
used the word édjdOnv in some different sense above. I 
hope that my profound disagreement with this interpretation 
will not be thought inconsistent with my respect for the 
interpreter : but (1) there is no indication tn IL of a change 
of speaker after 8Hpa in v. 2 ; yet such a change is essential 
to K.’s theory: (2) éAaBe(s) is not a misunderstanding of 
anything: coming between the words Sapa and Sdvra, it is 
part of their context and means simply “ received’? (the 
gifts) : (8) in K.’s view, paive vv. 7 and 8 must be said by 
Lysias to Craton ; yet in fact, since there is an apparently 
demented woman on the scene, the words should obviously be 
addressed to her, not to the irate father by his companion: 
(4) érraca rapa Spa could not bear the meaning which 
K. gives it : the plain accusative is unparalleled (éav wraiwat 
7 and similar phrases are of course not relevant parallels) : 
(5) there are sundry difficulties of detail—rzo 5é v. 3 is un- 
translatable in K.’s text: the sense given by K. to é\aBe is 
only dubiously possible : todréd y’ aire v. 8 should =76 paive- 
ofa, referring directly to the charge paiva vv. 7, 8; it 
cannot do so in K.’s view: the connexion of v.7 ti odv ob« 
«ra. is a little obscure (given to Craton in K.'s text). At 
least it will be admitted that Kérte’s view presents serious 
difficulties ; that in several places (esp. in the case of the 
words €édaBe(s) and paiva) it ignores the most obvious 
interpretation of the lines ; and that it is, at best, only one 
among other possibilities. 
My own reconstruction is by no means free from diffi- 
culties. We must, I think, suppose that the Theophoroumene 
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does not overhear the proposal of a test (vv. 9-10) : perhaps, 
if she is apparently mad and tearing in confusion to and fro 
across the scene, this difficulty is not very great. Further, 
I need hardly say that I am dissatisfied with the sense which 
I give to v. 7 ri obv otk evBov eyxexdeévn®; and with the 
change—slight as it is—from 7i{s] to 7[ws] in v. 4: but Ido 
not understand either Vitelli’s ro 8é | zis édafes or KGrte’s 
70 8é | ris EdaBe o’.—in both, the sense of 76 8 (and of édaBes, 
éraBe) is immensely obscure. I print my own text in the 
faint hope that it will prompt the reader to something better. 


[KOPH . . ] xaracrdgavres 018 am op- 
[pare ; 
> At ~ > ? € i 
en[|... loat Tada SOpa—axovets, 7 KOpy ;— 
‘ ~ ft > ? 3 > ~ / 
Ta Sapa, dnoi, tad p’ e€eidov. 7dd¢€ 
nl@s] €AaBes, inmomo[plve; tov Sé ddv[ra 
cou 
nd0ev olo8a todrov; ti dé veavicxol 
nn A , a f y ~ 
H od ti AaBoboa oréfavov Ew repirar[eis; 
[arziaz] paiver. [KOPH] Ti ody odK évdov éyKe- 


KAewp[ evn ; 
[ar.] paiver. [a] dAvapeis- [rlotrd y’ adrd, 
Avoia, 


ob} mpoomocirat; [at.] melpav ebeoTrw 
AalBety 
et Ocodopetra: rats aAnBetasot yap 
~ bs \ , ? 4Q> 3 a A 
viv eis To mpdcbev evPad’ exmndar [xopos 
1 off or of8’. 2 én[rajoa KGrie. 2-3 Punctua- 
tion by Beazley. «+ 4 a[ds] D. L. P.: 7i[s]ed. pr. 5 at 


bé; veavioxo[y A€Eyers; ed. pr.: rl 8€ veavioxoly xareis; Kirte: 
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I suppose that the divinely-possessed maiden is reporting— 
in wildest excitement and distress—an accusation of theft 
brought against her: a young man ts alleged to have been her 
accomplice. Lysias (whose name has no precedent in Comedy) 
proposes to his companion a test to determine whether the girl 
ts feigning madness or not. It is clear that without further 
evidence the antecedents and sequel of these lines cannot fairly 
be conjectured. (It is possible that the girl is addressing 
her report to Lysias, and that A is the robbed man who 
has brought the accusation against her.) 


Girt. . . . shedding (tears) from their eyes, . . . 
“My presents !—do you hear, young woman? ”’-—he 
says, they took my presents away from me! How 
did you get this,” strumpet? How did you come to 
know this fellow who gave them to you? What is 
the lad . . ., and why are you strolling the streets 
with a wreath ?”’ 

Lystas. You’re mad ! 

Girt. Then why am I not shut up? 

Lystas. You're mad ! 

(A) Nonsense !—Surely it’s just this madness that 
she is assuming, Lysias ? 

Lysias. We can take a test, to see if she has demons 
in her. For here and now in very truth a choir of 
the Mother of the Gods comes bounding forward, or 


* Perhaps this sentence is part of the girl’s reported speech, 
recapitulating ti. . . éw wepumareis after the interruption 
paive. Ifso, there is no reason to suppose that she is address- 
ing Lysias and his companion, or even aware of their presence. 
This may be the simpler and preferable view. > One 
of the stolen gifts. 


possibly zi 8€ (or 8 6) veavioxo[s zoet, xrA. D. L. P. 
10 Stop after yap, not before ais, Maas. 11-12 Suppl. 
Roberts. 
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Lntpos Gedv, wGAdov S€ KopuBar[rwv twev. 
atret. rapdora 8 évOadi mpds Tas Ouplas 
zo mavdoketov. [a] vm A’, ed ye, Avota, 
ec ‘ ~ ‘ A id 
umepev (yve)* TodTo BovAopat: Kady Dea 
13 mapdora II, defended by Eduard Fraenkel, Maas, 
KGrte: mapacrd(s) ed. pr. 


MENANAPOX 
[2-8 a.p.] T'NOMAI 


Ed. pr. *Kalbfleisch, Papyri Iandanae, v., Literarische 
Sticke und Verwandtes, bearbeitet von Joseph Sprey, 1931, 
no. 77, p. 180, Plate XVI. See Korte, Archiv, x. 1932, 56; 
Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 172. 


(1) &s 7d diAfda] px Ady[orls ef 

(2) ds xaderdv éorw ollvos, dv Tavdpos KpaTht. 

(3) as eddAwros mpds 76 Képdo[s 4 duats. 
) 
) 


(4) &s 78d ylovldwy Kal réxvev alupdovia. 

(5) & mat, Avdvu[coly detye [kav] adlyqus ofddpa. 
2,3 Suppl. Crénert. 4. Herzog. 5 Kalbfleisch. 
ZTPATON 

[Late 3 3.c.] POINIKIAEZ 


Ed. pr. Guérard-Jouguet, Un Livre d’Ecolier : publications 
de la société royale égyptienne de papyrologie, Textes et 
Documents, ii., le Cajre, p. 34, Plates VIII, IX. See Korte, 
Archiv, xiii. 1938, 108, and P.-}V.-K. s.v. Strato, no. 11. 
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rather a crowd of Corybants. They are playing the 
flute. Stand by the door of the inn here. 

(A) Well done, by Jove, well done indeed, Lysias ! 
That’s what I want! A fine sight (?).... 


MENANDER 
MAXIMS [2-3 a.p.] 


Five of ten gnomes (yrépar Mevdvdpou is written at the 
foot), of which the other five were already known and ascribed 
to Menander. 


(1) How sweet is friendship, if not. . . by words. 

(2) How hard a master is wine, if man becomes its 
slave ! 

(3) How easily human nature yields to profit ! 

(4) How sweet is harmony of child and parent ! 

(5) Son, fly from Dionysus, though it hurt you 
sorely ! 


STRATON 
PHOENICIDES _ [Late 3 nc] 


The first 47 lines of this fragment were already known 
from Athenaeus ix. 382 c, where they are assigned to the 
Dowxides of Straton (=Com. Att. Fragm. iii. p. 361 Kock). 
Little more is known of this poet. Athenaeus xiv. 659 b 
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attributes the first four lines of the same piece to Philemon : 
Eustathius quotes v. 34 as the work of rdv rs madav : 
Suidas ascribes to Straton a ®otvé (doubtless the same play 
as Athenaeus’s Dowrides) and assigns him to the Middle 
Comedy, erroneously. 

Of the 47 verses quoted by Athenaeus, our papyrus con- 
tains (in whole or in part) only 28, adding at the end three 
lines hitherto unknown to us. Of the missing lines, three (the 
Sirst three of the piece) were certainly written in the papyrus, 
now lost in the mutilation of its beginning. Vv. 9-10, 12, 
16 and 22 of Athenaeus’s text were definitely unknown to, or 
Sor some reason omitted by, the writer of the papyrus. Vv. 
26-37 of Athenaeus’s text are missing from the papyrus in a 
lacuna which, it appears, is not large enough to have included 
more than four or five of those twelve lines. 

Further : in the lines which both texts have in common, 
there are many wide divergencies in reading. 

The first editors are clearly correct in their view that the 
additional lines in Athenaeus are ail, or nearly all, interpola- 
tions deliberately inserted to ‘“‘ improve” the piece. That 
the omissions in II are not accidental, is proved by the fact 
that they nowhere spoil, much less destroy, the sense of their 
conteats. There seems to be no reason why the copyist of I 
should have omitted the lines voluntarily ; and the remaining 
view, that the lines are not omissions from II but additions 
made later to Il’s original, is supported by the fact that in 
each case a clear motive for interpolation is visible. In 
general their motive is, as the first editors observed, to stress 
and emphasize a point or joke, so as to make it clearer to the 
spectator (or reader). Thus v. 16 is virtually nothing more 
than a repetition of v.11; v. 12 a repetition of v. 15; v. 22 
was evidently added to make a clearer connexion; vv. 9-10 to 
expand the joke about pépomes (v. 10 is intelligible only in 
light of the double meaning of pépomes=(a) “ mortals,” 
(b) a sort of bird : here such an ambiguity goes clearly beyond 
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the original purpose of the passage—the use of obscure 
Homeric words in place of their colloquial equivalents). 

It is important to observe further that the inserting of 
an interpolation leads to changes in the reading of the 
context. Such changes may be either accidental, as in v. 14, 
where the false reading dvedoyilépny was caused simply by 
a lapse in memory or attention under the influence of the 
preceding éAoy.léunv in the interpolated v. 12 ; or deliberate, 
as in v. 17 where the interpolation of v. 16 makes the reading 
6 8 impossible—it is therefore changed to afddp’, and this in 
turn necessitates the substitution of mdvu for ofddpa in v. 18. 
Just so the interpolation of obxotv é¢y in v. 22 led to the 
deliberate change of ovx 018’ é¢ny at the end of the neat line to 
od parddvw. 

These characteristics of interpolation were already obvious 
to us in our Greek Tragedies. The motive is especially 
common—the desire to emphasize, or to explain, a point in 
the original which, in a later age, might not be sufficiently, or 
indeed at all, appreciated. (Cf. Schol. Soph. Ai. 839-842 tas 
atroogayeis’ tabra vobevecbat dacw troPrAnfevra mpés cadyverav 
trav Acyouevwy: my Actors’ Interpolations, pp. 76, 117, 
etc.) And the fact that interpolation might lead to con- 
sequent changes in the surrounding context was already 
observed in a number of tragic passages. 

_ It cannot of course be proved that the interpolations in 
Straton were made by actors: but the analogy of Tragedy 
makes it probable. 

Ag for the variations in those lines which both texts present 
to us: most of them are examples of that substitution of 
more or less synonymous or similar words and phrases which 
is so peculiarly common in Tragedy and indeed generally in 
dramatic texts, and which is most easily explained by refer- 
ence to a fault of the actor’s memory : no two actors reciting 
500 lines of Euripides or Shakespeare will use exactly the 
same words throughout: in Eur. Hec. 44 one would say 
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Tons’ evi ev qyart, another thy uj rid? auepa (see 
further Actors’ Interpolations, p. 100). Thus here we 


Livy’ dppev’, ob pudyetpon, ets THY oiktav 
ctAng’. amAds yap ovde Ev pa Tovs Beods 
av dv A€yne ouvinue. Kouva: phpara 
TeTOpLapevos mépeoriy- ws etonrde dp, 
eb0us pv emmparnoe mpooBrébas peya, 5 
méoous KéxAnxas Héporas emt deinvov; Aéye. 
eye Kehna Héporras emt Setnvov; xoAdis. 
Tous d€ pepotras ToUTOUs pe ywwoKew Soxels; 
fovdels rapéorau Toro yap vy Tov Ala] 
[éori xardAotrov, uéporras emi Setmvov Kadeiy]. 10 
ov’ dpa mapéorar Sartupwv avbels dAwS; 
[odx, otopal ye, Aarrupwy: édoylopnr:] 
7gee Dirtvos, } Mooxtav, Nuciparos, 
3 dei’, 6 delva: kar’ dvoy’ émemopevopynv: 
obdk Hy év avrots ovee els prot Aattupwr. 15 
[ovdets mapéorat, pnt. ti rAkyers;  odde €is;] 
68 qyavdarno womTep Tour pevos 
étt ov KékAnka Aattupova: Katvoy ofddpa. 
29? wv e « i ? > ¢ 3 tA 
ovd’ dpa Oveus py€ixGov’; odx, ednv, eyw. 
~ >. ‘¢ > a ~ ” 
Botv edpvpérwrov; od biw Bodv, dOrde. 20 
a ‘ iol A n 2 A i vw 
pda Ovarales dpa; pa A’ éyd pev ov: 
[ovdérepov adra&v, mpoPariov 6°. ovKodv, éby,| 
1-3 absent in lacuna in II. 9-10 om. II. 10 
éort Athen., és Dobree, Kock. 11 oddeis Athen. 
12 om. II. 14 dvedoyilouny Athen. 16 om. IL, 
17 ofddp’ yay. Athen. 18 ef pa «eka. Athen., xawvdr navy 


Athen. 19 épvotxOov’ Athen. 20 poor 8 Athen. 
2 om. II. 





4 He meant, “ how many people”’: he uses the Homeric 
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have the “synonymous” variants «& py—dt. od v. 18, Ga 
fiparo—ezepa pupia v. 40, qxovoe—ovvijxe v. £1; raxd—zorte 
v. 46, pa rv yay ofS” 671—zapacrao’ adrdh v. £7. 

Ir’s the Sphinx’s husband, not a cook, that I’ve 
taken into my house : bless my soul, I simply do not 
understand a thing he says. He’s come with a stock 
of brand-new words. When he came in, he looked 
at me importantly and inquired: “‘ Tell me, how 
many Articulates * have you invited to dinner ?” 

“« Articulates?% Invited to dinner? You're crazy! 
Do you suppose they are acquaintances of mine, 
these Articulates? [None of them will be here. 
Heaven above, that’s the last straw, that I should 
invite Articulates ¢ to dinner ! ’’] 

“Then will there be no trencherman at all?” 
[(“Trencherman?? No, I think not.” I thought 
them oyer:] “‘Philinus is coming, and Moschion, and 
Niceratus, and so-and-so, and what’s-his-name”’ (I 
went through them byname, and I found no Trencher- 
man among them). [* No such person will be here,” 
Isaid. ‘‘ What! None at all?”] He was annoyed, 
as if someone had done him an injury, just because 
I hadn't invited Trencherman! Strange goings-on, 
to. be sure! “Then you are sacrificing no Earth- 
breaker ?”’*—‘‘ Not I!” I replied No broad- 
browed ox?” “I’m sacrificing no oxen, idiot!” 
“Then you are immolating wethers?” ‘‘ Good 
lord, no, not I! [Neither of them! Only a little 


word pepo =articulate person=human being. Po The 
speaker takes “ Articulate” to be the proper name of an 
individual. ¢ Play with the other meaning of p¢époy =a 
sort of bird. 4 He takes Trencherman to be a proper 
— * i.e. ox, which helps to break, or plough, the 
soil. 
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Ta pda mpoBara> pda mpdBar’; odk old’, 
Nv 
zy, 

, La 
payee, ToUTwv obfev, oddé BovAopat: 

3 i 4 > ere @ 3 ¢ ~ tg 
aypoucdtepds y’ ei’, wot” amAds por Stadéyov. 25 
“Opnpov odk ofdas A€yovra; Kai pada: 

em a é 2 » , ? > ~ Li 

e€nv o BovdAoit’, & payeip, adr@. réyew. 

adda ti mpos Huds TotTo, mpos THs <oTias; 
Kar’ éxetvov 459 mpdcexe Kal Ta AowTd pot. 

‘O ~ 4 8 tal > > AA f. 

Pnptkws yap Ovavoet fp azroAAvvat; 30 

¢ ~ Mv A f Ul 
otTw Aadety ctwha. pur) Tolvuy Adreu 

a B > / > w” > \ A \ A 
ovTw map’ e“ot y’ wy. aAAd dia Tas TéTTaApas 
Spaxpas amoBdAw, dnot, THv mpoatpecw; 

, , poarip 2 

‘ vd if, ~ ~ 2 >? 

Tas odroxvTas hépe deipo. tTobro 8’ éari ti; 
Kpilai. ri obv, dmdmAnkre, tepi@AoKas A€yets; 395 
myos Tdpeott; mydos; odyt Aatkaoer, 

> ~ 4 , ? a“ , f 

epets oapeorepov # 6 BovrAct ou A€éyew; 
drdobahds ¥ el, mpéoBu, dnaiv. dra dépe: 
tot eof 6 mnyds, TodTo Setéov. xépvBov 
maphy: eOvev, edeyev Erepa pupia 40 
rowat? & pa Tiv yhv ovdé els ouviKer adv, 

Uy f f cs 3 v4 oe 2 
ploruAAa, potpas, Simtvx’, dBeAovs: wor’ Ser 
7a, TOO Didita AapBdvovta BvBAta 
oxorety ExaoTov Ti dvvaTar TOY pnudtwv. 
> > @ 4 > A wi \ 

GAN’ ixérevov adbrov nbn peTaBadwy 45 


23-24 ra pijda mpdBara. od pavOdvw|rovrav obdéy, obSé 
BodAope: Athen, 26-37 absent in lacuna in II. 38 


ja’, adas dépe Athen. 839 rodr’ Ear myyos. GAA Seizov 


xeprifa Athen. 40 2deyey dAda pyuara Athen. 41 
qKovoey av Athen. 42 wore we Athen. 43 ta Tov 
Didira . . . BuBrAva II, rv too Didnra (DiATa A)... . BuBAiww 
Athen. 44 éxaora Athen.: rap BuBdiwr IT. 45 Aju 
ixér, Athen.: peraBadrety Athen. 
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sheep.” “‘Well,’’ he said,] “ Aren't wethers sheep?” 
“Wethers sheep? I know nothing about it, my 
dear cook, and I don’t want to know anything. 
I’m just a simple fellow; talk to me in plain 
language.” ‘‘ Don’t you know that Homer says 
>” “Of course; Homer, my good cook, was at 
liberty to say what he liked: but what in the name 
of goodness has that to do with us?”” “ Attend to 
the rest, now, in the style of Homer.” “ You want 
to murder me with Homer’s style?” “ I’m used to 
talking like this.” “ Well, please don’t do so in my 
house!” ‘‘ Am IJ to abandon my principles for my 
four drachmas a day? ” he asked.—“ Bring hither the 
groats!”’"* ‘‘ What may they be?” “The barley!” 
“Then why talk in circles, madman?” “Is there 
any brine?” * “Brine? Go to the devil! Tell me 
what you mean in plain language!” ‘‘ Thou art a 
wicked wight, old father,” he replied, “ bring me the 
salt—that is what brine is, shew me where that is ! ” 

The holy water was ready; he did sacrifice, spoke 
a myriad more words such as I swear no man on 
earth could have understood—slashes, lots, doubles, 
piercers "till you would have had to take the works 
of Philitas ° and look each word up to find its mean- 
ing. I changed my tone at once and begged him to 





* Again the cook uses archaic Homeric words for common- 
place things. The words pnéiywv and (in this sense) mpyds 
do not occur in our text of Homer. See ed. pr. pp. 42-43. 
> i.e. Homeric words for slices, portions, folds (of fat or 
meat), spits. péorvAAa is meant to be plural of piorvAov, 
as if that were a neuter noun: in fact the cook had used 
piorvdov as Ist pers. sing. imperf. of the verb puoTvAdw. 
¢ The celebrated Alexandrian, tutor of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
Zenodotus and others; he is known to have composed a 
glossary of obscure archaic words. 
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> A a ‘ > > wy 
dvOpurivws AaAev Tt. Tov dS ovK av TOTE 
yw e A Coit > / 

érecev ) Hebe mapaordo’ adbrobt. 

Kal por SoKxet paxswidorovodTov Twos 
SodAos yeyorws ex maLdds dAewTyptos 


Execra memARCOa tev “Oprpov pyydtav. 50 
46 Aadeiv re. rev 8 ove dv raxyd Athen. 47 Ted pa 
riv yqv old dre Athen. 48-50 om. Athen. 
ATIOAAOAQPOX 
{2 8.c.] FRAGMENT 


Fd. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
y. 2, 1907, p. 128. 


From an Anthology. For the obscure author—probably a 

odk €0 Aoyil[nle wAobr[olvy, & KAL 

dv8pés [d]udvorfa]y x[ai] yur[a}ixos [od Kparet 
(Fragment of one line) 

érav 6 pév O[ABd]nevos otxad’ [etopepye 

ndvO’, % [ylulyy Se] wyOapod ra[Ew morale, 
(Fragment of one line) 

card[palbe r[ij]v pédurrav, w[s oddev move? 5 

Zwbev, adr’ [és] radro taxd S[7) ovppéper 

mond [t]6 yap <[iclevexOev aO[pot]f[er dopors. 

énav 8 dvayxacbévres av[Op]usmw [dvo 

ovvl@low altrots, éxdrepos [Ppovev diya, 


4 nove Beazley. . Geind) Deer: 1 abpoile. 
Sdpors D. L. P. 8 dvOpdinw Sto Beazley. 
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say something like an ordinary human being: but 
Persuasion herself, though she stood on the spot, 
could never have persuaded him. If you ask me, the 
scoundrel had been the slave of one of those 
rhapsode-fellows from childhood, and so got stuffed 
with Homeric words. 


APOLLODORUS 
FRAGMENT [2 8.c.] 


younger contemporary of Menander—see Kaibel in P.-W.-K. 
ti. 2825, s.v. "AzroAAdSwpos, no. 57, 


oun gmdeement of wealth, ...-.... > is mis- 
taken ; it is inferior to the harmony of man and 
BES oe 


(Fragment of one line) 


when the man, overworked, brings home all he 
earns, while the woman never works beyond her 
doors. ... 


(Fragment of one line) 


Observe the lady-bee.*? She does none of the out- 
door work, and yet her contribution to the common 
end is great at once, because she stores at home what 
the others bring in. But when two humans are 
forced to live together, their spirits are yet divided, 


° The simile comes from Xen. Oee. vii. 17 (ed. pr.). 
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notalv] x[a]z[a Ad]yov odciavy cwceay av; 10 
(Traces of one more line) 


* Or “can they reasonably be expected to save?” So 
Beazley, to whom the interpretation of the lines is due. 
Vv. 3-4 were an illustration of the harmony of man and wife, 


ANONYMOUS 


[Late 3 n.c.] COOKS 


Ed. pr. Guérard-Jouguet, Un Livre d’Ecolier : publica- 
tions de la société royale égyptienne de papyrologie, Textes 
et Documents, ii., le Caire, 1938. (a) p. 27, Plate VI; 
(6) p. 31, Plate VII. See Karte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 107-108. 


(a) Apparently from a monologue by a cook. He com- 
plains that someone has not yet entered Simon’s house, but 
wastes time talking on the doorstep: Simon himself has not 
even got as far as the doorstep. Then the cook narrates the 
preparations which he has made. Evidently Simon and 
another (avOpwmos v. 1) have ordered the cook to prepare for 


(2) dvOpwros obk eicépyer eis THY otKiav, 
Fath a ee ww ‘ / ~ 
emt tats Opa é€w dé diatpiBer AaAdv 
Lipewvos: 6 Lipwv 8 deriv otd’ ent tals 


Ovpats. 
Tt .upBovv édlvea xabdrep dpti elré por, 
aL ..] . &Afojuoa, wip éemdnoa, xépviBov 5 


fol nm é 
in[noa, T]O Kavoiv ws mpoonKey aptiws 


3 Xipwvos 6 Lipwy & corrected from Lipwr 6 Lipwvos II. : 
4 Probably z[p]¥zfouv: but no such word is known. It may 
have meant some sort of jar (€Avca then=“ I undid,” ie. 
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—and then what sort of substance are they going 
to save in proportion ? ¢ 


(Traces of one more line) 


and the fragmentary line after v. 4 expressed the idea that 
the woman worked indoors while the man worked outside. 


ANONYMOUS 
COOKS {Late 3 3.c.] 


some ceremony in Simon’s house. The cook has prepared 
everything : but Simon and the other person are unreason- 
ably slow in returning to his (Simon’s) house ; the other 
person has got as far as the door, where he stops and passes 
the time of day ; Simon himself has not even come so far 
as that. 

(b) Also from a monologue by a cook, but almost certainly 
not a continuation of (a). The speaker narrates how he 
filched and pilfered morsels from the dishes which he had 
prepared for his master’s table. Cf. Euphron fr. 1 Kock, 
Dionysius fr. 3 (ed. pr.). 


(a) . . . the fellow stays out of the house, spending 
his time chattering outside on Simon’s doorstep ; as 
for Simon, he isn’t even at the doorstep. I have 
undone the. . . as he told me to just now, washed 
the. . . made the fire, drawn the holy water,. . . the 
basket a moment ago, just as it ought to be, knife in 


‘** removed the lid or stopper ”’). 5 [7 i] Korte: but 
“after the initial +, one can hardly supply more than two 
letters, three narrow letters at the most. . . . Perhaps the 
papyrus was corrupt,” ed. pr. 
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élorya’] éywv pdyatpav: odfeis pou AaAe?. 
doo{v] duadhopov ypépa THS Hpépas. 
(Fragments of three lines) 


3 Cf ? 
(6) »[.J.tus* emoino’ adav{és]- €[y]x[é]dadov twa 

by ba 
evoodioapny: amnpiOunody po. Kpea.* 
éréyo eAdtrw Tatra, Tov apiOpudv 8’ toa. 

ry lol x + A é RB > A ‘ f 
xopois Tis Hv oBeAicxos: e€chav Tdépous 
€k TOD pécou Tpels, Tam akpwe ovv7yayov. 
> fa > 7 A A f 2 , ‘ 
eyevel’ GAn, Kal TO pécov WHEeANGE LE. 
ivObv anddwx’ adroior, THv dé Kovdiay 
epepia’ éuwavTa@. Tupos Hv tis: €omaca. 

‘ ” ? Mw 3 ul 
oréap éuapis, éAaov eEnpacdyny, 
peru oupmapéAaBov. aiAduov Tt Aowrov Hv, 
Om0s, KUpuvov, vaTu- ToUTw omoyyedy 
AaBav enovOdAevoa KarnveyKdpny. 


% éorno’ Beazley: or perhaps é@yxa D. L. P. 


ANONYMOUS 


[End of 1 a.p.] PROLOGUE 


Ed. pr. Kaibel, Nadhevohten der Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Guttingen, 1899, p. 549. Revised text in 
*Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. 45. See Reitzenstein, 
Llermes, xxxv, 1900, 622; Weil, Rev. Et. Gree. xiii, 1900, 
427; Olivieri, Riv. a Fil. xxx. 1902, 435; Crénert, Archiv, 
i. 515; Demiaticzuk, p. 96 ; Legrand, Daos, p. 506; Plat- 
nauer, "New Chapters, iii. 17 8. 


Prologue of a New Comedy, almost complete. The play- 
wright announces that his prologue is an innovation: it will 
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hand: nobody says a word to me. What a differ- 
ence, between day and day! 


(Fragments of three lines) 


(6) . . . I made it vanish. I purloined a morsel of 
brains. They numbered off the slices of meat for 
me: I made them smaller, but the same in number. 
There was some tripe on a spit: I took three cuts 
out of the middle, and then brought the ends to- 
gether ; thus it became complete again, while the 
centre did me a good turn. I gave them their fish 
back, but I apportioned the insides to myself. There 
was some cheese: I grabbed it. I seized the suet, 
I poured myself oil, I took honey along with me. 
There was some silphium left over, juice, cummin, 
mustard: I took a sponge, stuffed ® it full of them, 
and carried it away. 

* From efepaw (Korte), not from efapdopa (ed. pr.). 
» porOvrctw = ovOvAevw, cf. Alexis fr. 273 Kock, ed. pr. p. 32. 


ANONYMOUS 
PROLOGUE [End of 14.0] 


be very brief and .strictly relevant, unlike the prevailing 
fashion. The question in the last line was probably answered 
briefly, as Kaibel suggests, with such a phrase as “ you will 
soon find out”’ or “‘ because the author wished it so.” The 
subject of the play was probably an affair of love between the 
cousins mentioned in v. 19. 
The identity of the speaker is uncertain; it depends 
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partly on the supplement of v.15. I have little doubt that he 
is Dionysus (so Kaibel). 
The fragment proves (a) that lengthy prologues were the 


1 


pndle paxpoAdyos aes. 
é€ws av dmvos tous da]xovovras AdBne. 
moAXovs yap oida Attlapas metpwpevous 
Tov mpaypdreny Aeyew T]0 mp@rov, dv tpdTov 
dpyny Katéory,| Kai TO devrepov md[ Aly, 
Kal mpoort0éy|ra(s t)o0de Kal Tas aitias 
‘ AY > td 2 > td i 
Kal tas da obeigers: e€ dvayKns ylverat 
ToUrey y evel” ayKwricapevors pyow Adyew 
paxpav, dlyAnpay, éxdiSdoxovras cadais 
KaxTifep|évous Kal? Exactov wv ed old’ O7t 
.) \) ta ? is > ‘ ayy? Cord 
ovdels preludOnxev od8ev, adda Todl” dpar, 
so: ” e cad +7 > > ‘ v4 
mor detlow. byas 8° && dvayens BovAopat 
nav Katavjojoat, kal Oeoo TH, vy Ata, 
“ > =~ Md , ? > ~ 
dévov évelyxeiv adrtos, aA’ dvtws Beod 
Aeyw: Acovldows yap te muorevew enol 
mperret towoi]ro. Lwobes Kal Anpéas 
eyevovr” adleAdot So TOT * eis Tas éyouevas 
otro. 8 éy|nuav otkias, Kal yiverau 
mats THt pev alit@v, Ouydtpiov S¢ Sarepur. 
émett’ almodnuia tis dudotépas dua 
qv ets “Alotay, exe Te mepl TOY cwuaTwv 
Kivduvols: eipyPevros yap attadv Garépou, 
exe dik|nv axévTos Tw Gdikov, aTEpos 
énparte| THY cwrnplav. ere” 6 pev 
a a € ? > ‘ > a ~ 
devyer Alabdv, 6 3° abrov exkdAdfar Sox@v 
detrat djud Toro, Kal yeyover éxkaidece. 


pn mws mAarGpat pndjé Schroeder. Onell 8 


y D. 1. P. (& Schroeder). 12 Weil. 
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early fashion of New Comedy (on the model of Euripides) ; 
(b) that the New Comedians, like the Roman dramatists, used 
the prologue as a medium for expressing their opinions 
about their art. 


. .. nor god verbose, till slumber falls upon his 
listeners. Many there are, I know, who diligently 
try to tell their story’s beginning—how it came into 
being at the start 9—then the second stage ; who add 
both the causes and the proofs of this : for the sake of 
which they are bound to make a lengthy, tiresome, 
speech, to an audience half-asleep,” giving the clearest 
information and setting every detail forth : although 
not one spectator, I am positive, has learnt anything 
at all in the end; they are simply waiting for the 
speaker to leave the stage. Now I want you to be 
compelled to understand everything : and I, for my 
part, want to produce a play that does honour to your 
god—I really meanit, your god. For Iam Dionysus; 
the story which you must believe is something of 
this sort :— 

Once upon a time there were two brothers, Sos- 
thenes and Demeas. They married into neigh- 
bouring families. One of them had a son, the other 
a daughter. Then they both went abroad at the 
same time to Asia, where they were in danger of 
losing their lives—one of them was put in prison, 
suffering an unjust punishment, and the other brought 
about his rescue. Thereupon the former escaped 
unobserved, and the latter was put in chains on the 
charge of smuggling him out. Thus their absence 


® Or “ what was the situation at the start.” * For 
this meaning of dyxwvcapévors, see Demiariczuk, p. 10 
(literally ‘‘ leaning on their elbows”). 
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ottws| TO uhKos THs admoonuias ery. 
[meee ~ A w La > rs a 
Tt era@y,| tis av dyo(ejvev, audotépois dua 
2 a. a 
expyv] TocovTwy; Kal ti TdvayKatov Hv. . .; 


ANONYMOUS 


[1 a.v.] MOSCHION, LACHES 


Ed. pr. Vitelli, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, vii. 
1929, p. 235. Republished with revised text by the same 
editor in *Pap. Greci e Latini, x. 1932, no. 1176 with Plate. 
See Korte, Archiv, x. 56, Hermes, 72, 1937, 50; Vogliano, 
Gnomon, vi. 1930, 113; Platnauer, iVew Chapters, iii. 174. 


It appears probable that these events should be interpreted 
as follows :—Laches has a son Moschion and a daughter, 
children of different mothers. He has arranged a marriage 
between them, and himself has gone abroad for a time. He 
hears during his absence that Moschion, who loves another 
girl, refuses to marry the daughter: and he therefore sends 
an acquaintance (C) to deal with his obstinate son. Laches 
himself follows hard upon the heels of his messenger ; who 
upbraids him for delegating so unpleasant and difficult a 
mission. (It is possible that the daughter is the child of C, 
the messenger, not of Laches.) Vv. 1-20 it appears that 
Moschion has accomplices, one of whom (a slave of Laches, 


—— ] Badile py Sedorxws pydé ev. 
wee ele per’, &v8ov eoriv, war’ eyep’, 
éyeipe 81) 


2 Perhaps pav dae; 
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from home extended over sixteen years. Why, you 
may ask, should both alike need so many years, and 
what was the necessity . . .? 


ANONYMOUS 
MOSCHION, LACHES [1 a.p.] 


v. 18 Sconérnv) ig warm in hig support, the other intimidated 
by the father’s imminent approach. 

The authorship is (as usual) unknown. Menander is not 
a specially probable candidate: certain phrases, e.g. xatpdv 
evpua AaPav v. 20, vids dépovra mepi ydpou v. 26, are not in 
the style of Menander ; nor is the lengthy and circumstantial 
description of a storm at sea.* 

Korte (Hermes, loc. cit.) expounds and rejects the grounds 
in favour of assigning this fragment to the play known as 
Menander’s Fabula Incerta (editions of Jensen, Sudhaus, 
etc.). In that play, characters named Moschion and Laches 
are prominent, and the action, so far as it can be discerned, 
is not irreconcilable with the action of our fragment, so far 
agit can be discerned. But similarity of names and action 
in Menander do not prove identity of play: and though the 
actions of the two pieces are similar, there are sundry dis- 
crepancies which are not easy to explain. See Korte, pp. 
76-77 : the case, as at present expounded, is not strong 
enough to be worth repeating in detail here. 


(A) Go ahead and never fear! ... Stay here— 
he is indoors—so wake up, wake up,—no taking it 


® Korte’s observations on tBpropa bBprxas (loc. cit.) were 
corrected by himself in Archiv, x. 1932, p. 217, n. 1. 
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Fs oe]aurov py Tapépyws. vodv avyp yevod 
péyas. 

ft) ey laradimns Mocytwr(a). —— Bov- 
Aopat, vy rods Beous, 

Katvtés,] add’ dmpocdoKjtws ets KAvdwva 
Tpaypatuv 5 

euneclav nywriaxa, kal mdéAav Tapdrrouae, 


pn aol? a téyn AdBye pou THY evavriav 


Kpiow. 

SetAd]s ef, vy Hv “AOnvar, devdds ef: Brew: 
av ye 

TOV 7 ]6vov pevywv mpoodmres THe TUXNL THY 
airtav. 

rois m]A€ovow, od Bewpets, moAAdKis Ta. 
dvoxeph 10 

avriuxel|Tat mavTa* xeyav, med’, vowp, 
TpiKUpLA, 


> os rt / / 

dotpamali, xdAala, Bpovrai, vavtiar, cuv- 
ale . clyauuce 

> > eo ew +] ~ ‘A i 

GAN’ Gpwls Exacros adra&v mpocpever TH 
eAmida 

Kal TO pé|AAov obvk améyvw: TOV KdAwy Tis 
abaro 

Goioriov] 7 éoxépal’, Erepos trois Lapd- 
Opaséw evyerar 

a ca A fs 

Tat kuBepyy|rnt Bon[Geiv], robs mddas mpoc- 

éAKeTau 
(Traces of two lines) 


év KaKots lets dzracw, edyerds mpovplialy 
auras Atv add’) 6pad yap tovrovi tov 
deomdry[v. 


15 
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easy! Be a hero, now! Don’t leave Moschion in 
the lurch ! 

(B) Heaven knows, I should like to do as you say. 
But here have I suddenly tumbled into a sea of 
troubles, and I’m anxious: I’ve been worried for 
ages that Fortune may decide against me.? 

(A) You’re a coward, bless my soul, a coward! I 
see! You run away from trouble, and fix the blame 
on Fortune! Look at sailors—constantly up against 
every difficulty! Storm, gale, rain, mountainous 
seas, lightning, hail, thunder, seasickness, . . . dark- 
ness! And yet every one of them awaits the gleam 
of Hope and despairs not of the future. One takes 
hold of the ropes and watches the sail, another prays 
the Samothracian gods ?® to assist the pilot, hauls the 
sheets in... 

(Traces of two lines) 


nothing but trouble all round us, support us like a 
gentleman— 
(B) Stop! Isee the master here. So wait, wait 


@ So ed. pr. renders this ambiguous phrase. aa 0} 
Diod. iv. 43. 1, P.-W.-K. x. 1430. q - 


3 Méya Korte and others, but the name is unknown in 
Gk. Comedy, and very rare elsewhere. 9 Men. fr. 
1083, 1084 «v@ts mpocdmre: thu tUynt THY atriav. 12 
ovva[ypa] Morel. 13 Theogn. 1144 eAzida mpoopevéerw. 
15 rorcapwOpagw II, corr. Edwards, Wilamowitz. 
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a Bs ~ > 3 a “a 
petvoly [ovv, pet|vov per adrob. Oarrov 
elo(e)uys” evOdde, 
re - , \ 3 cal 
katald¢lavicoluat te todrows Kaipov eddut 
Aafodv. 
—— éeyw pev vBpropor, Adyns, ws odd€ els 
m” Ld a > a - 
avOpwzos Erepos muwm08": bBpixas 5é pe 





A 8 Fol ra Xv xr ‘3 4 
od detpo mépysas. —— py dey ovrws. 
*“Hpdl[x]Aes, 
> \ LY a te n S14, La 
eyo b€ 7s axoinv av érépws; modAdKis 
éXeyov exe cou wot pe méumeis; —— kal 
pdada. 


—— vids dépovra mepi ydpou Kal bvydrepa 
dwaovr’; éav dé pr) TMpoceynte por, TAS eyo 
> la X ia a 
. ; 
dvaykdow cov pi mapdvros AapBavew; 


26 ‘Perhaps ¢pdcovre.”’ (ed. pr.). 


ANONYMOUS 


[2 B.c.] YOUTH, DAOS, SIMON 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. i. 1898, no. 10, p. 21. 
Revised text in *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 38; see 
Wilamowitz, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1898, 695; Blass, Archiv, i. 
113; Demiariczuk, p. 111; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 
174; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 94. 


The authorship of the play is uncertain. Schroeder, loc. 
cit., argues that it is the work of a later poet imitating 
Menander (especially. his Andria and Perinthia). But the 
evidence does not permit a definite conclusion. It is perhaps 
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with him. I'll go in here at once and take a suitable 
occasion to make my appearance among them. (De- 
parts.) 

(C) (entering with Laches). Laches, there was never 
a man alive so ill-used as I am. And it’s you who 
have ill-used me, by sending me here. 

Lacues. Don’t say that ! 

(C) Good lord, what else can I do? Time after 
time I said to you there, ‘“‘ Where are you sending 
me. 2 

Lacues. Quite so. 

Oe taking a message to your son about his 
wedding, and giving your daughter away ? Suppose 
he won't listen to me, how am I going to force him to 
take her, if you aren’t here?” 








ANONYMOUS 
YOUTH, DAOS, SIMON [2 nc] 


—as Wilamowitz observed—unlikely that Menander would 
have used the word éBivnoa (v. 1, see p. 256). 

A young man is about to break off his engagement to the 
daughter of a notable citizen, being in love with a foreign 
woman. He is conversing with his slave, who urges him to 
change his mind. When his master, still obdurate, leaves the 
scene, the slave determines not to abandon hope but to invent 
a plot to save his master—and himself—from ruin. 

Simon, father of the affianced daughter, enters and pre- 
pares the wedding ceremony, which he seems to fear may 
be interrupted. 
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> , € > ‘ 
[TPo#moz] od yap, ws eyo) 
\ ue Of > * a 
Thv maplévov] eBivno’, epets. 
[aaoz] & ‘Hpdkaes: 
oe >. ta ~ 3 A w ~ 
dep elzé prot mI]as adrov olcew mpoodoKdes 
Ta Tempaypev ,| 7 Tivas Adyous peta TAb7’ 
epetv; 
[rp. i dé; 
[Aa. eixds avtjov raira Kal dudapyias 5 
/ ~ lo > 3 / x 3 fe 
mdArau orephola viv 7+ addbar [ylap édavn 
kakas Ovyatlépa cou auvorkilwy rote. 
fe Fact > \ J ~ \ > mM” 
tUxou 8° dv) etmwv oT KaA@s pev ely’ tows 
dirias ydpw] THs ek madAaod yevouerns 
Thy Tatda Sodvai] t@v Te Sokdvrwy ToTE, 10 
3 \ ” lod > es ~ 
atros 6€ viv ot]Tws éBovAevow: Kadds. 
” i x £ > 7 M 
lows pev odv dlavicel” erepols] afios 
~ fi ‘ A y ve 
Ths mapVevou: mpolucds S€ mpovAaPes pépos. 
GAN’ evtpéme Tw’) tows; 
[re.] éuavtTov. 
[aa.] io® ore 
, Say e t! at A SAF 
djoe Tax’] odtToS' ToGdKIs éml THY oiKiaY 15 
mapeyivel” WUa|v. of re TovTov yrepupsor 
moovow: ovK} edet ove) Beiv, ovK det 
moe Aabpallws ratra. Kal mapameicerat 
o 4 caNBY 3 ‘ / 
ovTw diKaotds,] ovdev aicxvver, Adywr, 
f food 3 va ie yw 2 t) 
dirovs, tiv’ aiclydver yap; €orar 7 ob 
dlvyeily 20 
dikny a’, andv|rwy éyxadovvtwrv. ov To- 
[pals 
ovToi ce SteAdyfo]var mpookabypevot 
Jes KvKAar; 
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Youne Man. Surely you won’t say that I seduced 
the girl! 

Daos. God bless my soul! Tell me, how do you 
think he’s going to bear the facts, and what do you 
suppose he’s going to say afterwards ? 

Younc Man. Well, what ? 

Daos. It’s highly probable—to-day, as for some 
time past—that this will cost him his governorship. 
Marrying. his daughter to a man beneath her class 
(you, that is !), a bad job—that’s what it looked like 
at the time. Now he may very possibly reply that 
he was justified in giving his daughter for the sake of 
old acquaintance, and the agreement at the time; 
but you have now made other plans. Well and good. 
And now perhaps some other suitable husband for the 
girl will come along. Meantime you have received 
part of the dowry in advance.—Tell me, is there 
anyone whom you respect ? 

Younc Man. Only myself. 

Daos. You can be sure that he will mention how 
often you visited his house. His acquaintances will add 
that you ought never to have enjoyed his company, 
and then to have behaved in this underhand manner. 
He will win the jury over: “‘ You have no respect 
for your friends!” he will cry, “for tell me, whom 
do you respect ?’’ And you won’t be able to escape 
the penalty: all the world will be your prosecutor. 
They will convict you clearly, besieging you. .. in 
acircle. ... 





1-2 Wilam. 3D. L. P. 5,6 D.L. P. 9-10 
D. L. P. (after Schroeder and Blass). 14 Blass. 
18 AaOpaiws Blass. 21 Beginning D. L. P.: ro[pajs 
Roberts. 22 otroi oe D. L. P. 
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[tP.} add’ obv éywy’ apdbev ye Opdaos] évadaopa. 
[aa. mdvrws dé TobrT’ advvardv éo]rw. 
[ TP. ] arr’ dws 2% 
def Kaprepeiy pe. 
[aa.] dp’ ody dpauls ta THs fevnss 
élorw Tt mraidioKdplov alorelov mdvu- 
6] 8 éraipos olos. avatérpa[mrar mavra 
oot, 
0]38’ adv Gedy awceey U[uas odd’ av els. 
[rp.} owoovet. 
[aa.] elev: KaTaAluray we dmépxerat. 30 
vjév ob meodvTa, Ade, xp[y a” dunyaveiv, 
a vavdpia yap Toité y’: al AAd mavra. on) 
deli mporepov eyxelpeliv, 6 met gE yrepione 
ey) Tov toxov7T’ elvat: t[o dé mpayp’ tkavov 
amavu: 
avA|nrpidiov yap ovproltixod Te KaTa- 
Kpatetv 35 
Kat BovxoAjoa Seord[tnv ampaypova 
éoTw vewvytou: peplaOnKa TobTd mov 
dmak mor 7%} dis: Tatra & [od apixpas opa@ 
Sedpeva dpovtidos: [weyaAnv tyny mavu 
aAlovs tis av tiolae T]eAO 8 eyw rade 4g 
ézlawov etparv } mAlvvos memonpevos. 
Stacworéov Tov Tpddlyov. ad<eas obv éeyad 
aulvra€opa, Tad0’ dyitw’ av mpdrrye Tpdmov. 
{[ziman] oredavoic@’: érosa [mavtTa Sewov Tis 
6008 
70 bios" e aypoo pee[zayayor Tpayov 45 
bly: mepawe pole ov TaAAa, Happevea, 
Kat Oupia Kat detpo mip depérw Taxd 
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Youne May. Well, I'll find encouragement some- 
where. 

Daos. That’s absolutely impossible. 

Youne Man. Still I must see it through. 

Daos, Don’t you see the situation of your little 
stranger girl? ‘‘ There’s a very charming little lady 
—but oh, her sweetheart!’ You're completely 
ruined ; not even the gods could save you both now 
—not one of them ! 

Younc May. Oh yes, they will. (Departs.) 

Daos. Well: he’s gone off and left me. Now Daos, 
it’s no time to lie down and wonder what to do. 
Cowardice, I call that. First you must try every- 
thing you can; he shall learn that you are no ordinary 
fellow. This business gives ample opportunity. To 
get the better of a jolly chorus-girl and cheat an 
easy-going master—that is a task for a slave bought 
only yesterday, as I have discovered once or twice 
before now. But this, I see, requires a great deal 
of thought. If you're caught, you may have a heavy 
price to pay. When I’ve come to the end of this 
road, I shall have found either compliments or a 
dressing-down. I have to rescue my master: I will 
stand fearlessly beside him, however he may act in 
the matter. 

Simon (entering). Put on your wreaths! All is 
prepared.— What an awful long journey !—I’ve 
brought you a goat from the farm. Finish me the 
rest, Parmenon, and burn the incense. Tella slave 


24D. L. P. (cf. Plato, Az. 371 F). 29 od8 av cfs 
C. H. Roberts after Sudhaus. 31 dunyaveiv D. L. P. 
35 xataxparevy D. L. P. 37-43 D. L. P. (for 41, v. Ar. 
Plut. 1061). 46, 48 End Beazley. 
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ma[e}ddprov emt Tov [Bwpdv: od peAAnréov. 
aywuidy yap Kat ded[iws eAjAvba 


(Fragments of two more lines) 


ANONYMOUS 


[Early 3 s.c.] YOUTH, DEMEAS, SLAVE 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, i. 1906, no. 6, p. 29, 
Plate IV. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 3 (revised 
text); Kérte, Archiv, vi. 228; Blass, Lit. Centralbl. 1906, 
1079; Fuhr, Phil. Woch. 1906, 1411; Wilamowitz, JV. 
Jahrb. 1908, 34; Robert, G.G.A. 1918, 181; Demianezuk, 
Suppl. Com. p. 102. 


From a scene before the houses of two men, Demeas and 
another (A). Demeas, conversing with his servant, enters, 
and meets a young man and his servant. Demeas urges the 
young man to run away, and offers him money and provisions 
Sor the journey (this suggests that the young man is not a 


[NEANIA3] 7i yap mAdov 7o[5’; é]odynxev 4 Gdpa, 
e€epyerai Tis. 

[4HMEAz] Thy omupioa tavrnv ev [je 
évtav0a Tous dprous exdpioas arrddepe 
drroé|és te THt ypjoavrt, TH. Novynviwle. 

eTa . . wi detp dvaotpepas madly. 5 
ovrot] Ti A€yere; 


[NE.] zt & ay éxousevy dAdo mAnv 
a. oe 7 .. pev amotpéxew tavtas pe et 
+ eNO . <.e pov prev ovfev KwAvet. 

6D. L. P. 
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to bring fire to the altar here at once. No delay! 
I’ve come in anxiety and alarm. . . 


(Fragments of two more lines) 


ANONYMOUS 
YOUTH, DEMEAS, SLAVE [Early 3 8.c.] 


native of the town in which Demeas lives). The young man 
is reluctant to accept this offer, and is therefore reproached 
by his slave. The young man praises Demeas warmly. At 
vv. 23-24 Demeas enters his house ; and while the young 
man is waiting for his return, there emerges from the other 
house its owner (A), evidently enraged because his wife has 
taken a baby in. He commands her to send it away, and 
inquires whither his own daughter has disappeared. 

The interpretation of these events is obscure and un- 
certain. It seems probable that the young man is enamoured 
of A’s daughter, and that the child whom A has discovered in 
his house and wishes to expel, was borne by his daughter to 
the young man : who now first learns of the baby’s existence. 
Beyond this all is mere guesswork. 


Youne Man. For what’s the good of it ?-The 
door creaked—someone is coming out ! 

Demeas (entering). Take away the basket in which 
you brought the bread here, and give it back to 
Numenius, who lent it. . . . after you come back. 
(Observing the Young Man and Slave) Hullo, and what 
are you talking about ? 

Youne Man. What should we have to talk about, 
except ... I must run away (with?) those women 
. . . there’s no reason why not. 
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[au.] ovru[s] 8€ y’ ofd]8apnA[s} Suvyoer’ dmeévat. 

[NE.] 7s; [od] amber; 

[au.] Hlovye]s emiaxere. 

[NE.] @ rap, [ér’ avape|va@ Aa Bleiv [ra]urnv eye; 

[aH] mp&r{ov [LeU oe ae ] €k modceuion devyere. 

[NE.] TO 62) [wera Tadzla; 

[ aH. Taira mpaT? aya rAdylw. 
ovK élotw dA)Aws. 

[NE.] elra mas Suly]jloopas 

(Fragments of five lines) 

[4u.] euol ydp eorw mpos ce didd|rns tipepov, 
eis avptov 8° 75m moAds0s ywopmat. 
ylevouto 8 eipnvn mor’, & Led déor707a, 
dijaAvars [dAy]elwav Kaxav tle mpayparwr. 

(Fragments of three lines) 

[au.] 7d ypuatov dé [A]auBave. 

[NE.] od td[yv tade mpémot 
epouye. 


10 


[aH.] dpiO(u )noov: év Tooour| we a etot]eov 20 


7™pos ay yovaixa BovAop’ eirely [r}y euny, 
cis TH ody y er atbra TdvayKai OTS 
vpiv map’ [jplav évdolev cuvexevaont. 

[NE.] €youev davta. 

[aoraoz] “AmoAXov, ws aypoukos el 
ovoxevalalatw. 

[NE.] Tméepawe. 


[ao.] mavopar Aéywv. 25 


10 ov« Schroeder. 12 apé&r[ov ev domep] Schr. : but 
the ‘‘ enemies” may be literal, not metaphorical, cf. 16-17 
(Robert); ¢f, also fr. b ii. 92 Schr. emi orparéme[Sov, fr. f 119 
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Demeas. She can’t possibly go away like that. 

Youne Man. What? Hasn’t she gone? 

Demeas. Gently now, contain yourselves. 
. Youne Max. My good friend, must I still wait to 
get her? 

Demeas. First you must fly. . . from the enemy’s 
camp. 

Younc Man. And then? P 

Demeas. Then do what I tell you. There is no 
other way. 

Youxc Man. And then how shall I be able . . .? 


(Fragments of five lines) 


Demeas. ... to-day, I am your friend; to- 
morrow already I shall be your foe. Grant us peace, 
Almighty God, at last, an end to suffering and mis- 
fortune ! 

(Fragments of three lines) 


Demeas. Take the money. 

Youre Maw. Oh, I couldn’t possibly do that ! 

Demeas. Count it. Meantime I'll go indoors; I 
will tell my wife to pack the bare necessities for your 
journey too, from the household stores. 

Youre May. But we have everything ! 


(Demeas leaves the stage) 


Stave. Really, your manners! Why not let her 
pack ? 

Youne Man. That’s enough ! 

Stave. I say no more. 


Schr. Jw orparati. 13 pera tabra Schroeder. 14 
€o7w Hunt, dAAws Schroeder. Tori. 18 
Tw D. L. P., xaxév Schroeder. 19 rav rade wpézot 
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[NE.] vy THY "AOnr[G]v Kai Beovs, dywund, 
ovK of[8’ d]aws, [vilv abros émt ta mpay- 
att. 
“EAA[y BelBailws] daiverad ris rods TpdTous 
6 Anpeéals a&}p[Opw|mos: dvd tHe THyNL 
ovbev dialdépew| daive[6’], ov mlolet ands. 30 
[repan] ydvar, ré BovAfer; vy A’,] euBlpdvr]n7’, | 
* aye 
viv mparolv éx THs] otk[tas Td m]asdiov. 
KAdews zep[tBalAfolia’ [adro Kodyi m]potécar; 
é£w déper avro dei[po por ’mi] ras Jvpas. 
TH HeTelpav] perv malida,; A€ye, w]ob ypats 
exet 
(There follow traces of numerous lines, too 
fragmentary for inclusion) 


35 


28 Cf. P. Oxy. 211. 33, Menander, Perikeir. rexpypiov 


ANONYMOUS 


{Early 3 n.c.] STROBILUS 


Ed. pr. (1) and (4) Grenfell-Hunt, New Classical Texts 
and other Greek and Roman Papyri (Greek Papyri, Series ii.), 
1897, p. 18. [It is perhaps not certain whether (1) and (4) 
be to the same papyrus, see Gerhard, op. cit. below, 
p. 41, 

(2) Hunt, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, i. 1911, no. 16, p. 25, Plate V. 

(3) Grenfell-Hunt, Fibeh Papyri, i. 1906, no. 5, p. 24, 
Plate III. 

(5) *Gerhard, Griechische Papyri, Heidelberg, 1938, no. 
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Younc Max. Heaven above, I can’t tell you how 
nervous I am, now I am actually on the job! This 
Demeas really does shew himself a white man 
—whereas it doesn’t seem to matter to Fortune, 
whom se injures ! 


(Enter a man, who stands at the door and speaks 
to his wife, off-stage) 

Otp Max. Good heavens, what is your game, 
woman? Bring the child out of the house, idiot, 
that’s the first thing! What! Crying, and embrac- 
ing it? You won't let it go? (To hes slaves within) 
Bring it out here to the door! Now tell me, where 
has the old woman (hidden) our daughter? . . . 


(There follow traces of numerous lines, too 
fragmentary for inclusion) 


sobr’ éariv “ENnvos tpoz0v. 31 [Anpéas] Schroeder, corr, 
Robert. 35 Aé€ye woo D. L. P. 
ANONYMOUS 
' STROBILUS [Early 3 Bc.) 


180, p. 40. P. Petrie, 4 (early 3 8.c.) contains fragments of 
the same play (see Schroeder, p. 12): but these are not 
intelligible or consequent enough to be included here; the 
same is true of Gerhard’s new fragments, except the one 
which I reproduce as (5). 

See *Schroeder, Nor. Com. Fragm. p. 11; Demiariczuk, 
Suppl. Com. p. 98, 113; Fuhr, Phil. Woch. 1906, 1411; 
Leo, Hermes, 41, 1906, 629; Blass, Rh. Mus. 62, 1907, 102; 
Weil, Journ. des Sav. 1906, 514; Wilamowitz, N. Jahrb. 
1908, 34; Kérte, Archiv, vi. 227, 228; Milne, Class. Rev. 
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1922, 166, and Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 91; Kock, Rh, Mus. 
48, 1893, 221; and esp. Robert, G.G.d. 1918, p. 185; 
Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 176. 


The argument appears to be :— 

(1) A slave Strobilus has been commanded by his young 
master to make a great effort to obtain for him the company 
ofa young woman. The slave has fulfilled his mission to the 
best of his ability: he has found her lodging, but not yet 
conversed with her. 

(2) Strobilus reproaches his master for estranging him- 
self from his father through his passion for the young woman. 

(3), (4) Strobilus has discovered great abundance of 
treasure. His master enters, and hears what the slave 
has found. 

(5) Strobilus converses with another slave, Daos, who 
offers to assist him in some enterprise or difficulty. 


(1) [=reoBiaos] . . . . oxometv, mpootevat ado, 
reat Aap Bar }e[ely 

et Swvardv eore THs xopns avTar Tuxeiv, 
Ort THs avolas peatos Av THIv mat]s’ i[dcv. 
ezoino & pot mpocérarTev, eUpov otKtay. 
advvatov jv [ 5 
adryy vopapy| 

(2) Jas, & tpdduye, toovtoly maTpos 
amooTepyloas cauTov evex’ epwperns. 
mpocert doxlets tAapds ye, vy tov “HAtfov. 


(3) ] Tpéxew *OdAduma. 10 
éav S[Jadoy{n]s, edruyns dvOpwros él. 
[NEANia3] & Hpdxdets, ti ror’ earl ro yeyevnpevov; 


10 vd[urlle Ad[uahSos rpéyew «rd. (preceded by e.g. Oarrdv 
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Beyond this, nothing can be clearly discerned. Blass 
maintained that these fragments are the work of Philemon, 
identifying v. 21 Kpoo[ with Philemon fr. 189 K. Kpotouxr 
AaAG cor kat Mia: xal Tavrdlax. This hazardous specula- 
tion, though approved by Hunt (P. Wibeh, p. 25), has natur- 
ally found little support. Nor is there any likelihood in the 
theory that this play was the model of Plautus’s Aulularia ; 
8o slight is the resemblance between the two. 

The word vopapyos inv. 7, being the name of an Egyptian 
magistrate, has led to the plausible inference that this play 
was written for performance in Egypt. But Schroeder 
properly criticizes the view that it is the humble work of an 
obscure poet : were this so, ‘‘ mirum esset si talis comoediae 
inter papyros non ita multas duo iam codices innotuissent.” 
See further Gerhard, op. cit. p. 48. 


(1) Stropmws. . . . to look, to approach everyone, 
to make experiments to see if he can possibly obtain 
the girl; because he went completely insane when 
he set eyes on her. 

I’ve done what he told me: I have found where 
she lives. It was impossible. . . the Governor. . . . 


(2) . . (You're a fool), master, to estrange your- 
self from such a father because of a mistress. And 
what’s more, you seem so cheerful about it ! 


(3)... torun the Olympic race. If you escape, 
you're a lucky man! 

Youne Man. Good heavens, what has happened 
here ? 


er 
ge dei] at end of preceding line) Schroeder; but in Paus. 
v. 8. 7 Lampis is a victor in the pentathlon. There is no 
evidence for his special fame as a runner (Robert), Schroeder 
gives vv. 10-11 to Strobilus: but v. Robert, loc. cit. 
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[zr.] viv old” axpiBas, Sidr Tis olxoupevns 
iepa cadds airy ’orw 7 Xepo. povn 
xavOdse ar|w]ucnKace mavres ot Oeot 15 
Kal viv ér” ciot Kal yeydvaow évOdde. 


[NE.] X7poPire. 


[zr.] “AmodAov kat Geol, Tod mvevparos. 

[NE.] mat dvoruyds, Lr(p)oPtde. 

[st.] tis KéxlAy]xé ple; 

[NE.] eyo. 

[ar.] od 8 el tis; & Kpdtiote Tov Ofed|p, 
ws eis KaA[ov] o° éopalxja. 

[NE] ti o[v Bodus exwv; 20 


(Fragments of four lines) 


[sr.] Kpoiolouv ce yap memdnxa mAovowrepov. 


[NE.] 6 Ze[vs 











(4) —— akynKows]| 
yudoe 768° €]b00s avaAdaBFs pds. Th; 
Top. 
‘ ? Mu > my f ~ “~ 
— ri 8 €077;] dvopa ri totro; —— mip. 
dkyKoa. 25 
(5) —— dpro. mapa tovrots od [ 


pd]V eoa pH mor] 
m|rwxod Biov Chis adtids 
(Fragments of two lines) 


21 merdnKe Schroeder, who ignores the paragraphus before 
22in II. mendnra D. L. P. 27 pdN’ Skeat. 


* Strobilus thinks a divinity is calling him, and imagines 
that he perceives the fragrant odour which accompanies 
the advent of the gods (Eur. Hipp. 1391, Aesch. P.V. 115). 
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Srrositus. At last I know definitely that this place 
alone of all on earth is holy ground for certain, and 
all the gods reside here—born here, and still live 
here ! 

Young Manx (entering). Strobilus ! 

Srronitus. Heavens, what fragrance ! * 

Youxnc Max. My miserable slave! Strobilus ! 

Srrositus. Who called me? 

Youxe Max. I did. 

Srronuus. And who are you? O mightiest of 
the gods, just when I wanted to see you ! 

Youne Man. Why do you keep shouting?... 


(Fragments of four lines) 


Srrositus. I have made you richer than Croesus. 
Youne Man. Zeus... 


(4) ? Srrositus. Listen to one syllable, and you 
will know at once. 
(? Youre Man). What syllable ? 
BYR? 
What word is this ? 
PYR: 
ITheard you... 


LTT | 





(5) (No ?) loaves in their house . . . I’m very 
much afraid that . . . you may live the life of a 
beggar... 


(Fragments of tivo lines) 


» Tlup, fire, the first syllable of rupapis, pyramid: Strobilus 
has found hidden treasure in a pyramid. Perhaps a pun on 
the word apis followed (for the word dis in New Comedy, 
see Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, no. xix, 32, p. 114). 
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[zr.] elév- ri obv 64, Ade, mpos rd[S’] ore por; 
[aa0z] Sdvayar yeveobar xpjolplos Kaye tt cou 
a aes : 
eis TabTa. 
[zr.] A€ye prot, 7) oww7a, mpos Dedv. 
[4a.] totr’ adtd zav Aow[ldly pev avOpamwv 
amAas 
* pnbevi AadAjons [ 
Kddov dAdov o veos Seo[, 
Kal Tots pel’ adrod cupaldrais 
axjKoas, Urpopure, way 
Kédelvoov eAbety emaAl 


ANONYMOUS 
[About 200 s.c.] | PHAEDIMUS, NICERATUS 


Ed. pr. Jouguet, Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 
xxx. 1906, p. 123. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 29 
(revised text); Karte, Hermes, 43, 1908, 37, and Archiv, vi. 
230; Wilamowitz, 1’. Jahrb. 1908, 38 ; Demiariezuk, p. 104; 
Robert, G.G.A. 1918, p. 180; Capovilla, Bull. Soc. Arch. 
a’ Alex, iv. 193; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 172. 


The fragment begins with a soliloquy by a slave, who 
appears to have been reproached by his mistress. He says 
that he fears her less than her husband, the master of the 
house, who has just returned from a journey and knows 
nothing of recent developments. He will soon find that his 
daughter is missing from her home. 

Phaedimus, a young man in love with the daughter, appears 
and upbraids the slave as the cause of his misfortunes. 

In the brief gap‘ which follows, the master of the house 
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Srrogitvs. Well now, what is my part, Daos, in 
view of this ? 

Daos. I myself can be of some use to you in the 
matter. 

Srrosiwus. Tell me—for God’s sake don’t keep it 
from me ! 

Daos. You mustn’t tell my secret to anybody else 
—not to anyone at all! The young master... 
another wine-jar . . . and to his fellow-revellers . . . 
you have heard the whole plan, Strobilus: tell. . . 
tocome to... 


34 Seo[zérov] Gerhard. 835 ovurdras Kalbfleisch. 
37 «éXevoov Skeat. 


ANONYMOUS 
PHAEDIMUS, NICERATUS [About 200 z.c.] 


enters the scene ; Phaedimus withdraws to a place of con- 
cealment to escape his notice. The master of the house 
laments the disappearance of his daughter, and enters his 
home together with the slave. Phaedimus emerges from his 
retreat, and is greeted by Niceratus ; with whom he quarrels 
vigorously, alleging that Niceratus had taken from him the 
girl he wished to marry. Niceratus denies the charge ; and 
has just persuaded Phaedimus to hear him out, when 
Chaerestratus (whom Phaedimus had sent on an errand) 
enters and informs Phaedimus that his charge against 
Niceratus is unjust. He promises to explain everything, if 
Niceratus will leave him alone with Phaedimus. Niceratus 
departs. 
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It is fairly elear that what really happened was this— 
The daughter (who loved and was loved by Phaedimus), 
Searing for some reason the return of her father,—perhaps 
he would detect in her appearance the evidence of misconduct 

fled from her home. Niceratus thought to render his 
friend Phaedimus a signal service by harbouring her in his 
house which was next door, her nearest refuge. But Phaedi- 
mus not unnaturally misunderstood his comrade’s motives. 


[aoraoz ] irrov, re) Séorowa, ge 
SéBoun” eywye, TOV marépa 8€ Tovrovl 
Tov apTiws éAG]évra, Tov TeV yeyovorwy 
obbev 7vb6prev0]v, ws éouxe, mpayparov. 
7] yap péyas trapado]}yds éorw  pdrgy 6 
70 may mémpaxtat.] TovTovt ev obv op@ 
mpoatdvta Garroly. xaipe mod, Daidipe. 

joOnv pddtor’ éywly’ dxovoas dre mapeu- 

ed 5 evOdd’ 7ADes €d]OUs. 


[ea1aimoz) od py po mpdcet 
eyyis, movnpé.] 

[ao.] dua ri; 

[ea.] Toor ‘pov pe Kal 10 
ToAudis arroAwAc|Kus pe mpooPremeu 5 

[ao.] eye; 

[ea. ]s atrov eldes. 

[a0] oan Eee 
Sie 

[a] pavOavay 


(Fourteen lines missing) 


[repan] tivos xeAevoart[os ; 

[4o. Tivos 5 dp’ otx] abdros av 
qvdyKacas TowadTa Tov; 
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There is no evidence to determine the further course of 
the action. 

Language, style and metre oppose the ascription of these 
lively but inartistic fragments to Menander : especially dis- 
turbing are the form avroia: in v. 41; the rhythm ycilov 
ayabov at the end of the line 44 ; the peculiar use of cavrov 
v. 83. The play was probably the work of a poet who lived 
some time after Menander ; perhaps a native of Alexandria. 
V. 15 of our fragments was the 100th line of the play. 


Stave. I am less afraid of you, mistress, than of her 
father here. He has just arrived, completely un- 
aware of what has happened, I imagine. Unless 
something very unexpected occurs, all our plans have 
come to nothing. Hullo, here’s someone coming: I 
see, he is hurrying toward me. Good day to you, 
Phaedimus, I was delighted to learn that you’re here, 
and I’m glad you came to me at once. 

Puaepiuus. Don’t come near me, confound you ! 

Stave. Why ever not ? 

Puarepimus. You ask me that, and have the nerve 
to look me in the eyes,—you who have ruined me ! 

Stave. I ruined you? 

Puaep. ...yousaw... 

_Stave. Fortune. . . but to the gods. 

Puaep. I learnt... 


(Fourteen lines missing) 


Farner. Who told you to? 
Stave. Who, indeed! Your conduct would have 
forced me to. 





5 D.L. P. (after Schroeder): péyas wapdAoyos Thue. iii. 16, 
vil. 55. 6 Schroeder. 8 pddwor D. L. P. (nev odv 
Schroeder). 12 O[Y]FI[MJH vel -[AJH Schroeder. 
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{re.] “Hpaxdes, 
Ti pe memroinxas, Bdyarep ; dpre pavOdaver 
TO mpaypa* exel viv eatw, ws Eouxe; 
[ao. ] exel. 
[rEe.] ofov memoinkas, Odyarep. odk av aropuny, 
Ovyarep: Tt Tatra, Odyarep 5 
[ea.] ap’ agilora]z[a]es 
[NIKHPATOR] Os dK amyvrwv oddapod rat Dadipwe, 
airos pewernka Seip’ dvaotpéfas maAw. 
[ea.] Ba TOAD SinpdpTyKka Tov Xaipéotpatov 
els Ayséva mewpas. 
[nt.] quetTEpos obtos pidos 
_ budd[mAds eo]z[t.] 
[ea.] pera Tov oiketov maAw 
6 y €xOpds- dnop® ma&s] te Kat riva Set 
TpoTov 
avTat mpocedbely. 
(Nr. xletp’, [elraipe diAtate, 
mepiBaré (uw) tkerevw. 
[ea.] t xp) vuvi mroety ; 
Hf) pev ovr Bev’ : ui) soho [re] dud Xpdvov, 
Kal dudte pv] HydrnKke Kat [mpi] y’ Hv ee? 
maTos| 
(Eight lines missing) 


fea, ] drrepynKevrixas 
amavtas © motTdtaTe] Tots Tempaypevots. 
dmepemiTndeiws SudKetoae. 


[nt] tt od Adyes; 
[wa.] euod mpdvoray elyes; 
24 Schroeder. 2501) eran 32 Schroeder. 





@ Robert thinks Wie. sent Chaer. to the | harbour, and 
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Fatuer. Heavens, my daughter, what have you 
done to me? At last I understand! She is there 
now, I suppose ? 

Stave. She is. 

Fatuer. My daughter, what a thing to do! I 
should never have thought it of you, daughter! What 
made you do it, my daughter ? (Departs.) 

Puaep. (emerging from his retreat). Is he going ? 

NicEraTus (entering, aside). Not meeting Phaedimus 
anywhere, I came back, and here J am, waiting. 

Puaep. (aside). I do hope it wasn’t a great mistake 
to send Chaerestratus to the harbour. 

Nic. Our old friend, large as life ! 

Puaen. (aside). First the friend, and then the enemy 
again! JI wonder what is the best way to approach 


Nic. Good day to you, my dear fellow, shake 
hands, do! 

Puaep. (aside). What must I do now? Old ac- 
quaintance, friendship, all these years, the fact that 
he was fond of me, and I could trust him once. . .,. 


(Eight lines missing) 


Your behaviour, loyal comrade, quite overshoots 
all precedent. Quite a wonderful friend, you are !- 
Nic. What do you mean? 


Puaep. You exercised forethought on my behalf? 


Phaed. is the man whom he sent Chaer. to fetch thence. This 
involves ignoring the paragraphus at v. 22 (Robert's ex- 
pedient is impossible). And vt. Introductory Note: it is 
most probable that Phaed. sent Chaer. to the harbour to 
meet and delay the father. It remains obscure, why no 
reference is made to this mission, whatever it was, at v. 70; 
and why Phaed. should think that he may have made a 
mistake in sending Chaer. there. See note on v. 69. 
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” ‘a la 
olopai ye 57. 
> , i nN eS ~ la 
avdpecorépous vy THY "AOnvay vevoueKa 35 
id mS A f > fe 
door SvvavTat Tots pido av7eBAémev 
adiKodvres 7) TOUS ToIs TOAELLoLS Paxopevous. 
Tois pév ye Kowvos 0 ddofos e€aTi, Kal Kadoy 
droAapBdvover mpaypa Troveiy éxdTepoc. 
TouTois 8 Omws mot emttpemet (70) ovver- 
dévar 40 
3 Aa Cal 4 f 
avtotot Oappeiv moAAdKis TeOatpaKe. 


[1] apos 87) ti tob7” eipyKas; 


[ea.] 


[NL 


[oa.] 
[x] 


[ea.] 


[ni.] 


[ea.] 


[nt.] 
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> , Pea? 

@ tddas eye: 
ov # ~ ~ ~ é . 
doov SinudpTynKa Tod Civ: Tod Biov 
Tt yap eotw hpiv Tov didwy petlov ayabov; 
ei TobTo pnt éyvwKa plyr emiotlapau 46 
e a a > A fe 
ws bel Oewpetv, ddAAd AalvOavovat] pe 
ot pev emiPovdetovties of 8 GAAlws didor 
¥ r, x ~ bd ld ? , 
ovres, Ti TO Civ ddedds [€ori; 

ma@s Aéyelis; 
a > Ee \ aA ie / 
ti 0° early 6 AcdvmnKe GE; 

[jpov toblro pe; 
mw 4 Va > +] i > Ls ~ 
eEywye, Kat TeOavpak’ ov pet[piws o° op|a&v 50 
OUVTELVOMLEVOY TPOS €avToV. 

[oidas, ed]aé pou, 
€pavra THs yuvaikds avakolwodv pe madly ; 
mpos aavTov, ovfev t&v eualuTod mpaly- 

drow i 
KpUmToOVTa ; i 
a - - > Z / 
mavT, ovk [avriAdyw gcot.] mepipeve. 

mepieve; TavTnv Tov TaTpds fp al7ol- 
oTeEpetv 55 

péAdovros HEiw[Kas], of8°, [ad]ryv [y]apety. 

diapaprdvecs. : 
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Nic. I should say so. 

Puaep. I always did think it took more courage to 
face your friends after you have injured them, than 
to be a soldier at the front. In the latter case, each 
side is equally frightened, and each alike presumes 
that he is doing something noble. But with the 
former, I have often wondered how on earth their 
consciences give them a chance to keep their nerve. 

Nic. Now what is the point of that ? 

Puaep. What a poor fool I am! JI have com- 
pletely missed the road in life. Friends are the 
greatest blessings of our existence; if I don’t know— 
haye never understood—that this fact must be 
observed,—if some of my friends are scheming 
against me, and others useless, and I am unaware of 
it—what is the good of living ? 

Nic. What do you mean? What has upset you? 

Puaep. You ask me that ? 

Nic. I do. And it astounds me beyond measure 
to see you exasperated with me. 

Puaep. Tell me, do you remember that I told you 
the whole story, loving the woman as I did, and 
concealed nothing about my own affairs from you ? 

Nic. You told me everything, I don’t contradict 
you. Only have patience ! 

Puaep. Patience! Her father was going to take 
her away from me, and you have the impudence to 
think you would marry her! I know! 

Nic. You're quite mistaken. 
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mas; obk épedAle|s AapPaverv 
adrny; 
wv > / 
dkovoov, & [ulakdpe. 
aKnkoa. 


[ni] od« olafas 


[ea] - 


{n1.] 
[ea.] 
[Nr.] 


[ea.] 


s Ys 
oida mavra. 
mp [plabeiv; tiva 
TpO7mTOV } 
KaTNyOpnKe fol Ta TpayyaTa 60 
aAXdoTptov nutv dvTa ce. 
i cal é 
® 7av, Daidipe, 
Ra. Fs: 3 tA > w ‘ ~ if 
én’ dplorep ctAngas 76 mpayya pavOdves 
oxedov yap fe cy _7pos ple THY drrowpiay 
exes” dud TO 8” épav ge ouyyvepyny Twa. 
Gpws Sidapu Kaizep ayvoovpevos. 65 
meiBets po axodoat tO mapadofov ti mor 
epells. 


2 > / 3. f > ne 
[XAIPESTPATOZ] odK Wiydunv eis Ameva aTavTHoaS 
% 


[ea.] 


pe yap 
t > f A 2 a ae a 

ciprrous avéotpepév tis ela ore maAlae 

> la a 3 A 

dmrehndvbev Seip a70 caw| 

ris obros 5 a, Nuy[plaz[os] Kat [Daidipos 70 

airds y i oure. _ Xautipe moArd, Paid. 

vn Kal od y’, @ Xaupéorpar’, [et od]oes 

didlolv. 


xeuyralopia yap ob peTplos dad Tobs’ eyo. 


[xa.] rt 8 eoriv; od 8yovbev Hyvonx’ ort 


Q 


o 


[+a.] 


ouK Hglovv, Natpéorpar’, ovra por Pidov, 75 
ws dnav 


69 axd Lad[vo]s, wore py — Blass: If has a colon (:) 
before azo, hence Schroeder thinks aze, etc., should be given 
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Puarp. What! You were not going to take her? 
Nic. My dear fellow, listen to me. 
Puarp. I have listened. 

Nic. You don't know- 

Puaep. There is nothing I don’t know. 

Nic. Before you hear it ? How on earth can you ? 

Puaep. The facts have exposed you in my sight as 
a personal enemy. 

Nic. But my good Phaedimus, you have put the 
wrong construction on the facts. I know pretty well 
what makes you so suspicious of me. Misunderstood 
as I am, I can shew some forbearance towards you, 
just because you're in love. 

Puaep. You win.—I will listen to the miracle— 
what on earth you can have to say ! 

CHAERESTRATUS (entering). I didn’t go to the har- 
bour. You see, I met a fellow-traveller who turned 
me back with the news that . . .* had come back 
here long ago from ... Who is this? Hullo, it’s 
Niceratus, and Phaedimus himself, by the look of it. 
Good day to you, Phaedimus. 

Puaep. And to you, Chaerestratus, if you will 
come to the rescue of a friend. This fellow here has 
upset me beyond measure. 

Cuarr. What’s the matter? (Zo Nic.) Surely he 
isn’t unaware that 

PuaeEp. I never expected, Chaerestratus, that a 
man who calls himself a friend of mine 














* This may explain why Phaed. thought he had made a 
mistake in sending Chaer. to the harbour (see above, p. 301 n.) 
—he guessed that it might be too late. 


to Niceratus. Change of 7 is denoted by a para- 
graphus elsewhere. 2 D. L. P. after Korte. 
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[xa.] matoa, pnGev elimnis, mpos Gedv, 
Daidime. 

[ea.] Tt O° cory; 

[xa.] perapleAnoes cou Taxa. 


[ea.] ed tot, Bovdroiuny av. ewe pev pddvov 
” i Nati, , 2 3 > € a 
eoTar peTabecbar yap above’, a(AX’) ovroat 
3 nn b é > bare Th 2 ~ \ 
[xa.] od« av émitpebaw’ odfev eizety cor mapwv 80 
aromov, auverdws TA MEPL TOTOV mpaypaTe.. 
el yap Totodro. Tpels yevowTd cor pidot, 
ovx eof 6 te od mpdkats av vera TioTews. 
ayy? 9 ‘ ia a Nee 
GAN’ exrodwv juiv yevod, Nuxnparte, 
iva, 7) TapovTos Gob TowBpor Tods Adylous. 85 
[ni] elogpyopat. 
(Fragments of three more lines; then end of scene 
denoted by yopo|6; then fragments of fourteen 
lines of dialogue) 


ANONYMOUS 
[End of 3 n.c.] FATHER, MOTHER, DAUGHTER 


Ed. pr. Jouguet, Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 
xxx. 1906, p. 103 with Plate. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. 
Fragm. p. 20 (revised text); Robert, G.Gw4. 1918, 190; 
korte, Archiv, vi. 229; Demiariczuk, p. 99. 


The story of this play does not emerge clearly from the 
copious but obscure fragments. 

(a) Reference to a plot, perhaps to secure the freedom of a 
girl from her master by producing false witness that she was 
Sreeborn. : 
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Cuaer. Stop, Phaedimus, for God’s sake, not a 
word ! 

Puaep. What’s the matter ? 

Cuaer. You'll regret it in a minute. 

Puaep. Believe me, I wish I might. It will be 
easy enough for me to change my mind when I know 
better, but this fellow: 

Cuarr. I am not going to stand here and let you 
say anything silly: I know all about Niceratus. If 
you had three friends like him, there’s nothing you 
could not do for want of loyalty. Now, Niceratus, 
out of our way, please : I don’t want to tell my story 
in your presence. 

Nic. I am going indoors. . . 

(Fragments of three more lines; then end of scene 


denoted by Choral Song; then fragments of 
fourteen lines of dialogue) 





ANONYMOUS 
FATHER, MOTHER, DAUGHTER [End of 3 8.c.] 


(b) A man complains that nobody except his servant 
Dromon has proved a trustworthy assistant. 

(c) The speaker (perhaps Moschion) describes a conversa- 
tion in which he exhorted someone to assist him in the effort 
to secure the freedom of the girl abovementioned. 

(d) The recognition of the girl by her parents ; effected by 
means of tokens—especially the dress which she was wearing 
when in early childhood she was sent away to live with a 
childless woman abroad. 
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(e) The girl and her parents prepare to enter the house of a 
neighbour who has promised his daughter to Moschion, the 
girl’s brother ; and has undertaken to provide the wedding 
feast and ceremonies. This scene may afford an important 
clue for the reconstruction of the plot as a whole. Schroeder 
observes that “in the New Comedy, nuptials prepared by 
parents are hardly ever fulfilled.” So perhaps Moschion now . 
refused to attend and to wed the neighbour's daughter. His 
motive would be that he and the girl, apparently his sister, are 
in love. Hence her terrified exclamation after the recogni- 
tion, v. 39, “ Is Moschion my brother?” In the end it will 
appear that Moschion is only an adopted son, and he and the 
girl will marry. 


> , if 
(Ge Gee. wre yovél|wy amodccavTwy matdiov, 
bal , ‘ , au ‘ hy 
q Kn deport] Sdvrwy tpéhew, 7 Tov térov 
dbev ciaiv, ey lyeypappevenv ddws € éxel. 
<. ees Jov mor’ eorly ovrw jlaprupeiv: 
pedptupa] totodrov av ris evpot toAAaxod 5 
seeker élv dares tooo’. , EXevots €o71, Kal 
tis waite mov, Tis voract, pos: Bedv, 
el... . .Jaelras Shpos els TUS ; ov TaXD 
2...) ddedntdoas dv. et dé mepmmevr, 
tA > an Mw / € f 
2... ypevour” av) ere A€yovtos €omépa 10 | 


(6) —— e€ Orov|mep eyevopnv 
ol]kérpup Apopwv: 
det om eTipeny avrov wis evepyernv. 
mavras d€ tous Aottods] Atévucos amodAdoat, 
ovdels yap eatw vyliés odd’ arrAodv Ppovav. 15 
1-10 Schroeder prints as dialogue (changes of speaker 
after éxei Vv. 3, paptupeiv v. 4, dorer v. 6, mou Vv. 7, Tus V. 8, 


av v. 9). I follow Robert in reprinting ‘the lines as a con- 
secutive whole; but think it probable that there is some 
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(f) The subject-matter is altogether uncertain. It might 
possibly be a fragment of a scene in which somebody wished 
to reveal to the girl’s owner (doubtless she was in the power of 
a leno) that she had been restored to her family. 

(g) A son or daughter explains to his or her mother the 
unseenly conduct of a man (perhaps the leno) in the presence 
of the girl and others. 

Inv. 6, Eleusis may be the Egyptian Eleusis, suburb of 
Alexandria, a low quarter. Hence it has been plausibly 
conjectured that this play was performed in Egypt, perhaps 
written in Egypt. (Cf. however Robert, loc. cit. : he infers 
From the word Aapradnddpos v. 31, that the scene is Athenian, 
and Eleusis therefore the Attic town.) 


(a) ... the parents lost their baby, or gave it 
to a relative to bring up, or wrote their address 
falsely in the registers. . . . to give such evidence ; 
you could find people to give it, almost anywhere in 
the city. This is Eleusis, and what assembly— 
goodness gracious, what assembly is going to notice 
if a single district . . .? You will not easily shift me 
from my ground. If I wait about here, it will be 
nightfall before (you ?) stop talking. 


(6) . . . since I was born. . . . Dromon, born and 
bred in my house. I always respected him as my 
benefactor. As for all the others, may Dionyse 
destroy them! There’s not one of them with a 
decent or honest thought in his head. 


change of speaker in the last two or three lines. 1 
yovéwy Schroeder. 4 ovKxow xarerjov Schroeder: xai riva 
tpém]ov, with question-mark after paprupeiv, Roberts. 6 
(A) évrad®? év dora. (B) roi 8 «rd. Schroeder. 8 Per- 
haps ¢ peramoetra:. 9 p’] dd¢edAx. Schroeder. 10 
yévor’ dy Blass, perhaps preceded by 08 cos (Schroeder) or 
tovrov (Beazley), 
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(c) —— Adyovra tovTous Tods Adyous ere 
> A A A 4 de a Se | i ie 
€Mol O€ Kal ToUTw. Ti mpayp eor[iv; Adywr, 
Ln Totrov yyty tov TpoTrov AdAe[e av ye- 
ToAuntéov yap €otw. GAA’ eilze]p [udvov 
, 3 sy ¢ , ~ ft 
TovTwy dAnbes 6 Oepdrwy tu [viv A€yer, 20 
dracw 7... .. | Tois moAitaus y K[dpn 
> 3 a 
ovK aAdorpia [ 


(d) [natup w|répvé yitwvicxov yvvaikeiov bumAje- 
Elxpunire yalp o@p’, vir’ eberdéuvopev 
mpos THY] Eevnv oe, THY TOT aitodoay TEKVA. 25 | 
LZ bd 2 ‘ ~ fi 
wee eee. Jov dorw ddda THe BeBappeverr 
mémAan, pitpa] 7 éxovoa ypwparos dvow 
i Be 3 / A = 
mépE iwldovs, Todv pecan Se toppupas, | 
SAot 748°: 7]by Kadros euPAdmw oe, mal. 


a . |nrat Katpos ws map’ éAmidas 30 
tas cew eee ene. « [AC eroeneones 
wee ee a ee © © = FPROSmURTE mE enmiCuzs 
fovraTHR. 2... . oer éolri, warep, Ada ri 
See: avopalros, 6 vopilas kadetv 


(e) [mHTHP] (i)wpev elow dedplo: Kat yap Mooyiwv, 35 
avep, ev0ad’ éorily. 

[ma. ] ri Képny ddcew (~) 
Huiv Te mowjcew éroipolus Tos yapous 
edn mpocdBaw exBes ets dp[cAiav. 

[or.] 6 Mooxiwy adeAdos euds €lotw, marep; 


16 ee[Bopny Schroeder. 21 a[pev, a[pew too short: 
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(c) . . . that is what he said. . . . ‘' What have he 
and I to do with each other?” I asked. ‘ Don’t you 
talk to me like that! We must be bold. If only 
there is a word of truth in what this servant is saying, 

. the whole city (will agree that) the girl is no 
foreigner.” 


(d) Fatuer. A length of a woman’s shift, in two- 
fold: 2. . 
(Tragically) It veiled thee, when abroad we sent 
thee to 
That lady strange, who sought a child to love. 
(Tis manifest).—Thy garment steeped in dye, 
Shews it ; thy bonnet, with a violet band 
About it, in the centre coloured red, 
Is proof enough. Thy father looks upon thee, 
His daughter!.. . 
. occasion, how beyond my hope 
. of the bearing of the torch 
- . extreme anxiety. 
Daveurer. . . . mother, but why (? may I not call 
you by) the name, by which I am used to call (? my 
foster mother). . . . 


(e) Motuer. Let’s go in here. (Yo Father) 
Moschion’s here, my love. 

Fatuer. When our old friend came to keep us 
company yesterday, he said he would give his 
daughter, and prepare the ceremony for us. 

Davcnter. Moschion! Is he my brother, daddy ? 


“qv rdxa conatus sum” Schroeder. 23 sqq. Parody of 
Tragic lambic style. Q7 (wérden), 29 D. L. P. 30 
ézel yeyerntat Kaipés Schroeder, unlikely metre in this parody 
of Tragic style. 36 “In fine versus nomen aliquod 
fuisse puto ” (e.g. ‘ Ady’) ”’ Schroeder. 
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[ma.] ddeAGds- dAAa Sebpo mpos [Tov yetrova, 40 
Was yap évd[ov] mpoc[soxdo’ odor wadat. 
xop[or]- 
> 1! é % aA 3 tf Mv 
(f) —— €puol ri od omovdaioly ayyéAdew exes, 
wor d&wov ravrns [yevéobar Tis 0500, 
hv Kexduucds pe Sed[pevds jrov Tod Spdpov 
ces x w Pal > > > A 
del TL puKpov ére mpoelAfetv; GAN eue 45 
dévov, dxpiB@s tobi, ywldoKew tis et. 
f ci é \ A ov 
—— tis etut; pa tov “Hdatoz[ov 


(g) [Matz & p)irep, [ot]z[w] cal ta woAN’ axnKoa 
tov}rou A€yovros dptt mpds tov deamdrnv. 


¢ kt la a ia f 
6 €] KdKKivos yevopevos dmravedUero 50 
~ x 4, > , >? 
mlavrehkas Hv Bodedupds: od oadddp 
qpecey 


- . Jew dé, poryddns dé padAov Katedavy 


42 dyyéd\Aew D. L. P. 43 yevéo8a: Blass. 45 mpo- 
ANONYMOUS 
67 —s [1 B.c.] SLAVE, MASTER 


Ed. pr. Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 
2, 1907, p. 113. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm, p. 43 
(revised text); Demiaficzuk, Suppl. Com. p. 97; karte, 
Archiv, vi. 231; Schmidt, Phil. Woch. 1908, 457; Crusius, 
Lit. Centralbl. 1907, 1310. 


A slave complains that his master keeps him perpetually 
occupied ; and that he has no time for rest, especially when 
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Farner. Indeed he is. Come on now; let’s go 
next door. They have been waiting for us inside 
for hours. 


(Choral Song) 


(f) What important news have you to tell me, 
to justify this journey you have brought me P—always 
begging me go just a little farther up the road! Let 
me tell you this : I think I may properly inquire your 
name. 








My name? Good heavens! ... 


(g) Son (or Davucuter). Yes, mother, it was the 
same with everything I heard him saying to his 
master just now. He turned scarlet and tried to 
sneak out of it. He behaved like a perfect black- 
guard. It disgusted . . ., he seemed still more like 
an adulterer ... 





eMetv Blass, GA eve D. L. P. 46 zis & D. L. P. 
(Schroeder in 45). 

ANONYMOUS 

SLAVE, MASTER ! B.C.] 


there is company to beentertained. His master loses patience 
and threatens him with a worse fate. 

The joke about the donkey (vv. 7-14) is obscure. It is 
evidently an illustration of the repeated demands made upon 
the slave by his master. ‘‘ Here comes the donkey!” was 
the ery raised by a patron of the baths when his place was 
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vacated (vv. 11-12). It is most natural to suppose that the 
“ Donkey” is a public servant at the baths, laden like a 
beast of burden with equipment—ehiefly, no doubt, the clothes 
of numerous patrons (mav0’ éavrds mepidye v. 9). When- 
ever a bather leaves his place (v. 11 dnoAedbévr0s téz0v) the 
Donkey brings him his elothes, and performs whatever is his 
duty. The departing bather shouted (Gvos mpocépxerat has 
hitherto been taken as the content of the bather’s shout, as 


[aoraoz Jn, pa tov Alia 
Jov rayiora pev[Eopar 
] cxyoAjv pev éxlew od ore por 


(Traces of one line) 


~ an b te - © i 
Civ por dSoxdv ély xdpaxe Kodyt xara] 
moA{u]v- 
ae a “a e tf 3 ~ td 
Ott toils Oepamolvow, yvik’ av ovpPHu motos, 
avvey@s Boar’, altAnrpis’ jpiv aydyere. 
]n Badaveisy ori tov 
éylvwkas elvar mavralyod 
& Ee > £ ~ , 
od|ros mavl” éavtade mepraylee: 
Lf ~ ~ 7 A a 
6mot KaAleirar mp@tov, evOvs eto’ dvos. 
xadrav] tis daoAepbevros dvaxpdynt réz0v, 
iad é > vat JAX EN 
ovos T]pocepyet’, evOds dAAos avéxpayer, 
ézetta 8’| érepos madw, dvos mpocepyerat, 

‘ ~ w A al 2 2 OW 
pera, ToUTO|v dAAos. To Badaveiov ear’ dvos. 
aé 8 ei] wéros Tis 7) Ovaia tis yiverat 
eya|iS epetv, povoovpyov npiv ayayere: 
tis etrplemiler; Set 8 dadpyew evrtpentj 
we e RL RnUase 

[AESNOTH?] ‘ dnodtas Adyeds. 
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tt were in inverted commas: this, I think, is as awkward 
as it is unnecessary), and the poor Donkey rushed from 
one place to another and one duty to another: therein re- 
sembling our slave. 716 Badaveidv éor’ dvos may, as Orusius 
suggests, signify “* the whole bathing-place is nothing but cries 
of “‘ Donkey.” Crusius’s interpretation of the joke is less 
satisfactory,—bathers, laden like donkeys with bathing-gear, 
waited impatiently for the vacation of “ places,” and joyfully 
greeted the departure of the present occupants, who would 
themselves be laden with gear. Thus dvos apocépyerar 
means, ‘* Here comes a departing bather.” But the bathers 
themselves would not be heavily laden; and the situation 
would hardly illustrate the discomforts of our slave. 


Stave. . . . upon my word! . , . I shall run away 
as fast as I can ...I cannot have leisure... . 


(Traces of one line) 


It seems to me I’m living in the trenches, not in the 
city. Whenever there’s a party, you keep shouting 
to the servants: “‘ bring us a chorus-girl!”’ . . . there 
is a bath, . . . you know (the bathman?) is every- 
where . . . he carries everything round on him. 
The Donkey will go straight to the first caller: when 
a place is quitted, and the guest shouts—up comes the 
Donkey ; another shouts at once, and then another 
—up comes the Donkey; yet another shouts—the 
whole establishment is nothing but the Donkey. So, 
if there is a drinking-party or a sacrifice, I know 
you'll be crying “bring us a musician. Who is get- 
ting things ready? The... and couches must be 
ready there!” 
Master. I dislike your conversation. 


6 Schroeder. 8 6 7 éy. Schroeder. 10 Begin- 
ning and punctuation D. L. P.: eo’ Beazley (els ed. pr.). 
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[ao. ob Keppdrijov & eyovres avoir épdv 
(Traces of one line) 
] aad’ od6ev. 
[aeE.] @ paoteyia, 20 
é e a ¢ 2 te La 
tis 6 Affplos; dnouévw ce Sijroudev mdAae, 
od & ddaloveline mpds pe Kat onabaus € eyo: 
Bi}, axéTAr’, errai|y[élonis od mpwrtiotos Biov 
vov Tav]radov. 
\ ‘ a > ad »” 
[ao.] pa tov Ai’, odk ovous dywv 
(Lraces of five more lines. The phrase dvotvyés 


Owpaxcov in the second of them may imply that the 
master strikes the slave) 


ANONYMOUS 
[2-3 4.0] YOUTH, SLAVE 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. i. 1898, no. 10, p. 21. See 
*Schroeder, Vov. Com. Fragm. p. 48 (revised text) ; Crénert, 
Archiv, i. 113; Wilamowitz, G.G.A. 1898, p. 694; Demiaii- 

ezuk, Suppl. Com. p. 110. 


fa] pa Kat [Brdane pw évr]ab8a. 

[soraoz] ops 8 al pednréov. 
TOV a[Anppedov]pevary yap nels THY Sixeny 
drro7[péopev Ko]v beupaxvov evel ppov ov, 
épav: [exeivds] p’ ets TO Bépabpov euBlaned 
mpopaaly AaBaw] pixpav’ TO wev ToULTwx 70 

Tay 5 


2,3 Blass. 
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Stave. You haven't a farthing, and yet you think 
yourselves fit to be lovers. . . 


(Traces of one line) 


nothing else. 

Master. What nonsense is this, you rogue? I 
have suffered you a long time—bragging and boast- 
ing continually to me! Be careful, you rascal, that 
you don’t become the first man who ever thought 
highly of Tantalus’s way of life ! 

Stave. Upon my word, not bringing donkeys . . . 


(Traces of five more lines) 





22 onafats: v. Photius, s.v. owafay Mévavdpos Mucovpévane 


tae 
76 adAalorvevecbat. 23 JXT (vel ONJOON. SHIZEY 
Schroeder: either misread or corrupt. 


ANONYMOUS [rea 
YOUTH, SLAVE [2-3 a.v.] 


A slave fears that the follies of his young master will bring 
punishment upon himself: he therefore resolves to dissociate 
himself from an intrigue and to secure his own immunity. 


(A) . . . toprevent him seeing me there. (Departs.) 
Stave. Still, inaction is my policy. It is we—not 
the hot-headed youth in love—who tremble at the 
penalty for mistakes. Our friend¢ will throw me 
into the Pit on the smallest pretext. Tell him > the 


* The man against whom the slave and his master have 
been plotting. > His master. 
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fpdco. ydp, dmaye, xpovli|kdv, dpyatov 
tpl dou: 
iva xpnotov eimy tis; yoAn dirodeon|drwr, 
” ‘ a fs Ld MM > 3 LY 
eueTols. T]O mAovreiv WOU: TaAda 8 éarti 
la 


[—araé. 
ex pev tamewOv Kal rapaddéwv 7[Sovijs 
brepBory tus. ard’ eAevOepov je Sei 10 


~ be “| ‘fi A y re 
mp|@rov yevécbar, Kal tvyov, vy lov Ala, 
70) viv pe trav évrai? dpedAjoar apaly- 
parov 
> 4 f 3 La , A 3 & 
apyn yévour Gv: mevoeTaL yap adtixa 
LA ~ aA 
eldav 6 tpdpios mpatov, » mais mlodori 
poe; 


ANONYMOUS 


(2-1 3n.c.] SYMPATHETIC SLAVE 


Ed. pr. Aly, Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, v. 1914, Abh. 2, p. I. See Karte, 


[aoraoz] (tpddyre, Ti atvvous KaTa povas cavTar 
Aadeis ; 
Soxeis te Tmapéxew eudpaow Avmoupevov. 
> \ te fe oe 
euot mpocavdlou: AaBé pe avpBoudov 
(advenv): 
‘ , ke - 
pe} Katadpovnionis olkérov ovpBovAtay: 
moAAdKis 6 dotAos tods TpdTOUs xpy- 
orods éxwv 5 
T&v SeonoTav eyévero owdpoveatepos: 
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whole story—not I! Too old-fashioned,* out of date. 
Do it, to get a pat on the back ?—Lunacy of the Old 
Retainer (?),—it makes me vomit! It’s nice to be 
rich : the rest is—but enough! Pleasure is doubled 
when it proceeds from a humble and unexpected 
source. But first J must get my freedom. And 
upon my word, who knows ?—inaction in the present 
crisis may be a good beginning. The first thing the 
young master will ask when he arrives is, Where is 


my girl? ... 


2 Plato, Buthyd. 287 8 iz’, & Ldxpares, odrws ef Kpdvos, 
@are KrA, 





7 drodsecn[drwv D. L. P. 3 aaf Beazley. 9 tey 
pevt Schroeder: jSovis Blass. 14 Blass. 
ANONYMOUS 


SYMPATHETIC SLAVE [2-1 B.c.] 


Gnomon, i. 23, and Archie, vii. 152; Wilamowitz, Menander : 
das Schiedsgericht, p. 107; Wiist, Burs. Jahresb. 1926, 124. 


Stave. Master, why so deep in thought, all alone, 
talking to yourself? One might think, you present 
the picture of aman in sorrow.? Refer it to me, take 
me for fellow-counsellor in your trouble. Don’t 
despise the counsel of a servant—slaves of good char- 
acter have often proved wiser than their masters. 


* For this translation, see ed. pr. 





1 Suppl. Wilamowitz, from Lucian, Zeds Tpayardds 1. 
3 xérev add. Wilamowitz from Lucian, ibid. 3. 
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2 ? e ta A a cA 
el 0 7) TUYN TO GMa KaTedovAwaaTo, 
6 ye vos brdpxet Tots Tpdmous eAevOepos. 


ANONYMOUS 


(2 a.p.} NUMENIUS, SLAVE 


Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. iv. 1904, no. 667, p. 127. 
See *Schroeder, Vov. Com. Fragm. p. 54; Wilamowitz, 
G.G.A. 1904, 669; Demiariczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 116. 


From a dialogue between Numenius and his slave, who 


|rpéxecv ex verti dove. 

faoraoz de? o° émdabéct’, éav] te AuTncas TUYW 
mpo Tod’ 76 yap viv mav|Ta TEeWCapyodvra [cou 
Opais ple. ToUTOV Tv] TPdTTOV mMpoatd|yTa Got 
od 877 amwoets.] 

[NorMHNIOz] tim dares ; 

[aor] didov 8” eyuol 
dua tabra tTHv eAcvbelpiav, Novuje. 

[Nor od wapad¢povdv ef davlepds, ef vetpai ple 

def 

eAcvOepiav aor, vi) 4a] Tods Sddexa Gelous, 


ANONYMOUS 


[2a.p.] FRAGMENTS 


Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 39, 
col. v. 12-15, p. 147 (=(1)); 16-22, p. 147 (=(2))3 22-27, 
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Though fortune may have made the body a slave, 
the mind still has a free man’s character... . 


ANONYMOUS 
NUMENIUS, SLAVE [2 a.v.] 


asks his master to forget former delinquencies, and, 
remembering his present obedience, to grant him lta 
Numenius emphatically rejects this petition. 


Numenius. . . . run out of the neighbour’s house. 

Suave. If I have annoyed you in the past, forget it. 
To-day you see me wholly at your service. You 
surely won’t reject such advances as these ? 

Numenius. Who are you talking to? 

SLAVE. So give me my liberty, Numenius ! 

Numenius. You must be mad—a clear case !—if 
you think that I must give your liberty, by all the 
gods in heaven! ... 








1 + Sa edd. 2 Schroeder. 8 edevPepiav 
got ‘ 
ANONYMOUS 
FRAGMENTS {2 a.p.] 


p. 148 (=(3)). See Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 61; 
von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. p. 5; Leo, G.G.A. 1912, 281; 
Korte, Archiv, vi. 249. 
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From Satyrus’s Life of Euripides. It is likelier that these 
are separate and unconnected fragments, than a continuous 


(1) &v rats [rpid]dots cou [zpolayeA@[o’] adAntpises. 


(2) robs dorvvopous tives cilo]i muvOdvnr, [Dr]Aoz; 
tovs m[Tepo|Komroby[ las [rHv] eAevbepilaly [A€- 
yes. 


(8) obk o[d]od ay] vevopukas [elvloe, Id[u]d[elre, 
[qv] tee [ylevnras [xp]jyar’, add’ e€lolvciav. 6 


ANONYMOUS 
[End $n.c.] TWO PROLOGUES 


Ed. pr. Jouguet, Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 
xxx. 1906: (i) p. 131; (2) p. 192. Cf p. 141. See 
*Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 63 (revised text) ; Wilamo- 
witz, N. Jahrb. 1908, 34; Kérte, Hermes, 43, 1908, 40; 
Michel, de fab. graec. argumentis metricis, diss. Giss. 1908, 
86; Korte, Archiv, vi. 1920, 230. 


These two pieces are written on the verso of the papyrus 
whose recto contains the comic fragments nos. 65, 66 above. 


(1) "Epws, "Ag[po|Sérns vids emetny}s, [v]éos, 
véos emekys vids "Agpod irns "Epos, 
eArjAvt [a]yyeAdv rovobro mpaypd TL, 
mpaypy| a] Tt Tovobtov alylyeA@v €AjAvOe., 
kara t{}|v “lwviar mada yeyernuev[olv, 
yeylevnevov. mada Kata THY [l]wviar. 
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and unbroken passage (e.g. a dialogue between Pamphilus 
and another). 


(1) Chorus girls smile at you at the crossroads. 


(2) You ask, Philo, who the policemen are? The 
men who featherclip our freedom ! 


(8) When a man makes money, Pamphilus, you've 
always called it not property but impropriety ! ¢ 


* So I render the pun. The Greek really means rather 
licence, freedom in general denied to the poor man. 


ANONYMOUS 
TWO PROLOGUES [End 3 a.c.] 


Each is written in a different hand, neither in the hand which 
wrote the recto. In the first piece, the words of each line are 
repeated in the same metre but in a different order in a 
companion line. In the second, after an introductory 
passage, the plot was unfolded in lines which began in order 
with letters A, B, T, 4, E and so on to the end of the alphabet. 
It seems clear that neither prologue has any necessary con- 
nexion with the comedy written on the recto. 


(1) Love, son of Aphrodite, gentle youth 
(Youth gentle, son of Aphrodite, Love) 
Is come, to tell the following romance ; 
(The following romance to tell, is come) ; 
It happened in Ionia long since ; 
(Long since it happened in Ionia); 
823 


(2) 
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Kd]pnv veavioxos [vjéav Tpol|nvialy, 

Tpolnviay [véav vjeavior[os Kopyy 

émpiat [épacG]eis [<]d[mopos mwAovpevyy, 

mwAoupevny evmopos ¢[pacbe]is [empiaro. 10 

Tpovbijveos yeyernu[evos Kara Tods vopous, 

Kata Tous [v]ouous veyelyn|ulevos Tporljvwos, 

exw yuvail Ka] kate] Biw: TO TEP Exets. 

exes TO Téppa: Katle|Bliw yuvatk’ eywv. 

iepos 6 Ofuos- 7 A€yous’ eyw Kua[plis 

ev TOL TOTUWL on THE bu e008 ml paypyd te 

yeyoves, de” As amavra, yiverau ka{Ala, 

Kw ppdcovea Sedpo- Tod 6¢ pi) Sox{eliv 

pas dyuprdoras éxew moun7[ix} Als, 5 

GjLa pLev TO mpayp ” [elpodper, a dy.a. 8[€] alavyvien 

xpnoducla. tav éenadv yap. dv peAdlolufely 
fépety 

eKaoTOY amo TOY ypapuatwr p[nOnoerat, 

a 57 vopwe atorxeta zpocayopevoplelv, 

év ad’ evols €]EAs Kata pvolijy yeypalululeva 10 

akodovba Kai cdudava: [dijarp[elBayly] dlé py 

éywpev, amo tod 8° dAda [mplalroly d[pl€o[ yar. 

Airaév éraipou 

B... ry . [p)toPacaperfole [ 
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A rich young man, seeing a maid at Trozen, 
(At Trozen, seeing a maid, a rich young man,) 
A prey to love, purchased her at a sale ; 
(Purchased her at a sale, a prey to love) ; 

He changed his nationality by law ; 

(By law his nationality he changed) ; 

He lived a married man. That is the end. 
(That is the end. He lived a married man.) 


(2) Blest is this people! I Aphrodite, who address 
you, am come hither to expound a matter which on 
this very spot I brought to pass,—as I bring all fair 
things to pass. To shew you that I am not inexpert 
in the poet’s art, we will play a little game while we 
tell the story. Each line we shall utter will begin 
with the written characters which we are accustomed 
to call letters, set down one after another in their 
natural order, consecutive and without discord. Let 
us have no delay : I will start with the letter Alpha.— 


(The plot is now unfolded in such a way that the lines 
begin mith the letters of the alphabet in order—the 
Jirst line nith A, the second nith B, and so forth ill 
the end of the alphabet.) 
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73 [1 a.p.] FRAGMENT OF A MIME 


Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, 
x. 1932, pp. 119 and 249. Republished by ed. pr. in *Papiri 
Greci e Latini, xi. 1935, no. 1214 with Plate. See Kérte, 
Archiv, xi. 266; Eitrem, Symd. Oslo. xii. 10; Latte, Philol. 
88, 259 and 467; Festa, Mondo Class. iii. 6; Gow, C.R. 47, 
113 and 168; Gallavotti, Riv. di Fil. xi. 459; Legrand, 
Rev. Et. Anc. 1934, 24; Chantraine, Rev. Phil. 1935, 22; 
Kerefiyi, Riv. di Fil. xiii. 1935, 1; Lavagnini, L’ Ant. Class. 
4, 1935, 153. 


A magic ceremony taken from contemporary life. Com- 
paratively straightforward and unadorned : yet the omission 
of certain essential parts of the ritual (Kitrem, p. 28) shews 
that the poet’s art is studied and selective. A female magician 
and her assistant are performing an occult ceremony designed 
to liberate a group of persons (probably women) from illness 
or distress inflicted by Hecate. The scene is an inner room, 
of which the doors are closed, to be opened only when all is 
ready for the climax of the ceremony (v. 11). The sorceress 
commands her patients to set down a table “ just as it is,” i.e. 
immediately. Then they must take salt in their hands (a 
measure of protection against malevolent spirits) and laurel 
about their ears (another protective or apotropaic measure ; 
their ears, because just such openings to the body might give 
access to the demon). Thus equipped they are to sit beside 
the hearth ; which here, as often, serves for an altar. There 
follow preparations for the sacrifice of a dog. The magician 
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SOPHRON 
FRAGMENT OF A MIME {1 a.p.] 


bide her assistant give her a sword—two-edged, as usual in 
these ceremonies. A dog (commonly the sacrifice in a rite 
concerning Hecate) is brought to her. Asphalt, a torch and 
incense are held ready for the act of lustration or purification 
which must accompany the sacrifice. The climax is now at 
hand. The doors are opened wide, letting the moonlight in. 
The patients are exhorted to keep their eyes fixed on the door. 
The torch is extinguished. Auspicious silence is demanded, 
and the invocation of—or imprecation against — Hecate 
begins. 

Theocritus, according to the Scholiast on Idyll ii. 69, 
borrowed from Sophron thy tav apaypatwv brdbeaw: in the 
preface to the same poem, Theocritus is censured for his 
drepoxadia in borrowing the character Thestylis from 
Sophron—not necessarily from the same mime, of course. 
Theocritus’s model was taken to be that mime of Sophron’s 
which was entitled rai yuvaixes al gavrs trav Bedv efedav: 
of which one fragment, relating to magic, survives already 
(Athen. xi. 480 b). To this mime Kaibel assigned six other 
Fragments which are or may be concerned with magic. There 
was however still no evidence for a fair conclusion about the 
subject of the mime, or even about the meaning of its title. 

That our fragment belongs to Sophron is made highly 
probable, if not certain, by the occurrence in it of the phrase 
met yap dagadros ; attributed to Sophron by Ammonius, de 
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diff. 122. That it is part of the mime entitled ral yuvatkes 
xtd., and that it is thus the model of Theocritus’s second 
Idyll, is proved by nothing, and suggested by nothing but the 
subject and the atmosphere of magic. In general, about the 
relation of our fragment to Theocritus’s poem, I agree with 
Legrand (p. 28) :—the two poems differ in characters and in 
scene of action; in nature and purpose of ceremony ; in 
details of magic accessories and utensils ; in artistic treat- 
meut of their separate themes. They have almost nothing in 
common except a general background of magic. It follows 
therefore either that Theocritus borrowed nothing but this 
general background, or that this is not the mime of Sophron 


Tav tpdmelay Kd7tOete 
¢ we a \ 
wamep exer Adleobe be 
dAds xovdpov és Tay Xfipa 
Kail dadvay map TO das. 
moTipavres vu TOT TAY 
ioriav OwKetre. dds prow TU 

ww reed e A re 
rappares. pép & tav oxvaAaka. 
mel yap a aodadros; oUTa,. — 
exe Kat TO Sadtov Kal Tov 

, Ww 4 

ABavwrov. ayere b7 
memTacbwy por Tal Gdpar 
maca. ves 5¢ évradia, 
Ophre, kat Tov daeXov 
opire worrep eXet. edxapiay 
vuv mapéxecbe, ds kK” eyav 
mor Tavoe m[v]KTaAevow. 
mora, Sei[mvjov pév tv Kal 
[Eleriwy apepdéwr avral 

16 7avde I, defended by Chantraine, p. 25. 
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from which he was borrowing: there is of course no reason 
to suppose that this was the only mime which Sophron wrote 
about a magic ceremony. N.B. further that it ig not certain 
that this mime portrays an exorcism of Hecate: a Oeotevia 
seems equally possible, cf. vv. 17-18 (Chantraine). 

In Ammonius loc. cit. the words wet yap dodadzos are 
followed by aoios cihiaxoneira, Kaibel, wishing to intro- 
duce Thestylis from the preface to Theocr. ii., changed this to 
moi (or mus), OcorvAi, oxomq 73; and added it to the frag- 
ment wet yap dogadros. If Ammonius’s quotation from 
Sophron was taken from our mime (which is not absolutely 
certain: the phrase met, xraA. may well have occurred more than 
once in Sophron), Kaibel’s connexion of the two clauses is now 
seen to be false. 


Sorceress. Put the table down just as itis. Take 
a lump of salt in your hands and laurel beside your 
ears. Now go® to the hearth and sit down. Give 
me the sword, you : bring the dog here. Why, where 
is the pitch ? 

Assistant. Here it is. 

Sorceress. Take the taper and the incense. Come, 
let me have all the doors open! You watch over 
there. Put the torch out, just as itis. Let me have 
silence, now, while in these ladies’ name I do my 
fighting —Lady Goddess, (you have found) your 
feast and faultless offerings. . . 


* wortBavres: the masc. particip. here must probably 
denote (or include) men; instances quoted of the masc. 
particip. used of women, cf. Kiihner-Gerth, i. 82, are not 
parallel to our passage: as Chantraine observes, the alleged 
parallels all have a character of generality which is not 
present here. It is not at all unlikely that some of the 
participants in Sophron’s pivo. yuvaixeior, esp. mute persons, 
were male: see Kereriyi, p. 4. 
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ANONYMOUS 


[Ostrakon 2-1 B.c.] “ DRUNKARD ” 


Ed. pr. Reinach, Afélanges Perrot, 1903, p. 291; revised 
text in Papyrus grecs et démotiques, 1905, A with Plate. 
See Crusius, Herodae Mimiambi, 1914, p. 137; *Powell, 
Collectanea Alexandrina, 181; Manteuffel, de opusculis 


[a ‘O rAnpav yléyovey pcOtwv Kata Tpd- 
mov [evO|updv: mpdoexe mpocexe. 


[see a. ¥, Naides aBpdadupor, 
es a b10 yap TOV ToMAay mpo- 
moaewy 
Baxyedwv a]AAopar. 5 


[A deb, TAnuo)v. 
[B] emt dé twa K@pov omAtlopac: 
tpatpa djidins éxw tt mapa Kuzpidos 
aonaov: 
"Epws pe edalp’ 6 yons: es thy yuxyv pov 
elomre- 
adv [rout ple mapadpovetv. 10 
[a mrapoweis] dpa cavrob Kpdret, pH te dns. 
[B éa p oppav KJat py pe Teptorras duodoy@ 
purer, épav: 
Kat odk dvri|éucam: od mavres amAds 70 
(ris) Tlagins 
dia odpev Kat] év axpytw paddov; ava- 
KEKQUKE [Le 
6 Oeds 6 Bpopjios dpot Kai “Epws, ols otk 
avrt- 15 
oxeiv [éLeore. 
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ANONYMOUS 


“DRUNKARD”  [Ostrakon 2-1 B.c.] 


graecis, p. 164; Wilamowitz, G.G.4. 1905, 715; Blass, 
Archiv, iii. 280. 


Fragment of a mime representing a conversation between 
two persons, one of whom (A) is sober, the other (B) drunk. 
B expresses himself in vivid and semi-poetical language. 


(A)... the poor fellow is . . . he’s drunk, and 
cheerful as usual. Hark, hark ! 

(B) . . . nymphs of slender ankle, . . . drinking 
all those healths inspires me—up and down I leap ! 

(A). It is a sad case. 

(B) I am ready’for a revel! I have a secret 
wound of love from Aphrodite.—Love, the wizard, 
has caught me. He has sunk deep into my soul— 
he drives me out of my wits ! 

(A) Drunk, are you? Control yourself, or you 
may come to harm. 

(B) Let me go my way, don’t distract me, I confess 
my love, my longing,’—and I don’t complain about 
it. Don’t we every one of us adore the Paphian 
goddess’s gifts, especially in our cups? The gods of 
Wine and Love together have set my heart aflame: 
man cannot resist them. . . . 


@“* xara tpénov interpretor ‘ut solet’’’ Crusius, Perhaps 
“suitably.” Or xara tpdzov ed0vpwv, ‘‘ after the manner of 
merry men.” > Or ‘I confess I like to be in love.” 





13 (7s) D. L. P. 16 éfeor: Beazley. 
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ANONYMOUS 


[1 a.p.] LAMENT FOR A COCK 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 219, p. 39. 
See Crusius, Herodae Mimiombi, p. 131; Manteuffel, de 
opusculis graecis, p. 166 (qu. v., further bibliography) ; 
*Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 182; Crénert, Philol. 84, 
1928, 160. On the alleged metre: Wilamowitz, G.G.A. 
1900, 50 (denies its existence); Crénert, loc. cit. and Rh. 
Mus. 44, 1909, 444; Crusius, op. cit. p. 132; Prescott, Class. 


] adexropa pou [S]uvdyefa 
. 24.7). . Gacw . , aow ek mEepimaTou 
a - yee do... . cat map’ adtdpdcos 
Ra ote Kou .....vyoa.7a tov Bap... . xn 
. €k mlaidos €[f]vAacaev 6 didos pou Tpidwy 5 

oid mep Tél|Kvov T7[pla@v ev Tats ayKdAars. 
dmopo|iuat 706 Badiow: 4 vats pou e(p)payn- 
rov Klalrla[O]upsov amoAdcas dpviba pou KAaiw 

. dlépe 76 epvioly] tpodyy adtob weptAdBu, 
rob plax|tuov Tod emepactod Tob ‘EAAnuiKkod. 10 
xdplwv tlovTouv exadovpny péyas ev ra Biwt 
Kal [eA]eyouny paxapiols, avdpes, ev tots duAo- 

tpoglors. 
poxouaxe © yap a[Aléxrep poroxnne feov 
kal @axo8dAmabdos epacbels ¢, eye eyareure, 
GAN éemifets AiPov ewavrod emi tiv Kapdiav 15 
Kab[nlovydoouar. dvpelils 8’ dyraivere pidor. 
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LAMENT FOR A COCK [14.0] 


Phil. v. 1909, 158; Platt, Class. Rev. 13, 440; Postgate, 
ibid. 441. 


Fragment from the end of a lament for the loss of a fighting- 
cock. The speaker is aman, or youth. Traces of an earlier 
column in the left-hand margin prove that this was a fairly 
long piece. 


weremercan. .. my cock. . .Jatter (})a walk... 
beside the sea-bedewed . . . from its childhood my 
friend Tryphon guarded it, watching over it like a 
baby in his arms. I know not whither I may go: my 
ship is wrecked. I weep for the darling bird that I 
have lost ! Come, let me embrace its chick, this child 
of the fighter, the beloved, the gallant Greek! For 
his sake I was accounted a success in life, I was called 
a happy man, gentleman, among those who love their 
pets. I fight for life—my cock has gone astray: he 
has fallen in love with a sitting hen, and left me in 
the lurch. I will set a tombstone above my heart, and 
be at rest. And you, my friends—goodbye to you ! 


6 Crusius. 9 épxio[y Crusius, Crénert. 12 giro- 
tpofx II, corr. Crusius. 13 uxopayer TI, corr. edd. 
14 OaxafdAraSos II, corr. Bechtel, cl. Herodes vii. 48 éaws 
veooaot tas Kéxwvas OdArovtes: taxa OddAmédos Blass; euev IT 
(v. Dieterich, Unters. zur Gesch. d. gr. Sprache, 190). 
15 eparov II, later form of ézavrod frequent in papyri. 
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ANONYMOUS 
[2 a.p.] CHARITION 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. iii. 1903, no. 413, p. 41 
See Crusius, Herodae Mimiambi, p. 101, N. Jahrb. 25, 
1910, 98 and Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 1904, 357; Winter, de 
mimis Oxy., diss. Leips. 1906; Manteuffel, de opusculis 
graecis, p. 127; Blass, Archiv, iii. 279, Lit. Centralbl. 1903, 
1478 ; Sudhaus, Hermes, 41, 1906, 247 ; Knoke, de Charitio 
mimo, diss. Kiel, 1908 ; Rostrup, ‘Acad. roy. sci. et lettres de 
Danemark, Bull. 1915, no. 2; Reich, der Mimus, 1903, i. and 
Deut. Lit.-Zeit. 1933, 44; Zielinski, Phil. Woch. 1907, 865 ; 
Wilamowitz, Kultur der Gegenwart, 1905, i. 8, p. 125; 
Romagnoli, Riv. d Italia, 1904, 500; Powell-Barber, New 
Chapters, i. 121; on the musical symbols esp. Winter, <0 
cit. 40; Manteuffel, Hos, 32, 1929, 40; Knoke, op. cit. 22; 
on the barbarian language esp. Hultzsch, Hermes, 39, 1904, 
37; Winter, op. cit. 23; Rice ap. Powell-Barber, New 
Chapters, ii. 215; Barnett, J. Eg. Arch. 12, 1926, 13. 
Preisendanz, Phil. Woch. 36, 1916, 651. Vv. 95-98, 103-end, 
Powell, Collect. Alexandr. p. 181. 


The scene is the coast of a barbarian country bordering on 
the Indian Ocean. The subject is the adventures of Charition, 
a young Hellene woman, and a party of other Hellenes. 
Charition is in the power of barbarians. Their king (who 
can speak some Greek) intends to sacrifice her to Selene, in 
whose temple she has taken refuge. Her brother has arrived 
with a party of Hellenes: and they effect her rescue by 
making her captors drunk. 

This is a low sort of music-hall performance. Such are 
the lack of invention in the story, and of inspiration in the 
style, that the chief sources of amusement are the dirty 
humour of the Clown and the gibberish of the savages. It is 
indeed a far cry from Attie Tragedy: yet thereto it owes, 
however remotely; its plot. Euripides’ Iphigenia in 
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CHARITION [2 a.p.] 


Tauris was evidently the model for the story (see Winter, 
p.26 : Charition =Iphigenia ; the barbarian king = Thoas ; 
the foolish friend (B)=Pylades ; in both works the sister, 
priestess of a goddess in a barbaric country, is rescued by her 
brother who outwits the local king. Most striking, too, is the 
parallel between the theft of the saered image in 1.T. and 
the proposed theft of the goddess’s property in our mime). 
Euripides’ Cyclops probably suggested the detail of the 
heroine’s escape. 

The date of the composition is uncertain: probably not 
much earlier than the age of the Papyrus itself ; late Ist or 
early 2nd century 4.p. would be a likely date. 

The barbarian “‘language”’: Hultzsch (loc. cit.: cf. 
Sama Sastri, ap. Rice, loc. cit.) suggested that it may wholly 
or partly represent an ancient Indian dialect. There are, it 
seems, a few more or less striking coincidences, e.g. xovgec= 
konéa (Dravidian, “a little’);  merpexuw = patrakke 
(Kanarese, “‘to a cup”); mavovpBpyrixa = panam amrita 
(Sanskrit, “‘ a drink, nectar”). But it is doubtful whether 
these coincidences are more significant than e.g. the equation 
over=veni (Latin, ‘‘come”’). Rice (loc. cit., ef. Knoke, 
p. 22) was sceptical about the theory of Hultzsch : to which 
Barnett, loc. cit., dealt what to the layman seems a death- 
blow. In any case, the ancient audiences, of course, would 
not have understood a syllable of the jargon; they merely 
rejoiced in the exquisite humour of polysyllabic nonsense. 

The characters: A is Charition, the heroine; B is a 
buffoon ; T is Charition’s brother, who rescues her; A is 
captain of the rescue-ship; ¢ is one of the Greek party 
(Winter, pp. 34-35, thinks him identical with 9: unlikely 
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and unnecessary) ; 9 (Gin the Papyrus) and Z are barbarians; 
whose king is designated BAX(IAEYZ) ; the sign Kox(vit), 
“all together,” denotes the unanimous voice of a group, 
whether of Greeks or of barbarians ; at v. 9 enters a group 
of barbarian women, returned from hunting. 
Stage-directions : T (F in the Papyrus) probably refers 
to the music, and may stand for T(vpromopds) : cf. r(vp- 
Travigies) woA(Us), r(upaaricpds) € (=mevtdxis ?). Kpoda(is)= 
“a striking” (of musical instruments). The two strokes, 
= (curved, <, in the Papyrus), which sometimes stand 
before or after T but more often by themselves, may also 


[ s Kupia Xapiriov, avyyatpe TovT[wy poe 

AeAvpevan. 

La ¢ f 
peydrot ot Peot. 
motot Geol, pwpé; opdy. 
madoat, avOpwre. 

> rot bl / >? A A 
avrod pe éxdéyeabe, ey 8é moplev- 
eis 7d rAotov edoppor [ 
Tojaw. 
¢ > A ‘ c A 
A mropevou: idov Kai at yuvatkes [ 
av7Ta@v ame Kuvnyiov mapaytyvorv7[at. 10 

B ov, myAika ToguKd exovot. 
ren[H] kpavvov. aafaH] AaAAe. 
AAA] AacTaAcavra AaAre aB . . avypl 
AA{AH] KoTaxws avaB . woapa. 

B yalpeTe = 16 
Koi[nat] Aaorabia = 

nn é fy 
B al xupta, BoyGer. 


> wb 
[oi] 


1-43, written on the verso of II, are almost certainly an 
actor-interpolator’s rewriting of a portion of the mime on the 
recto, marked there (in part) for deletion, viz. col. i. 30-36 
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have some musical significance (Winter, pp. 40-42 suggests 
that they are a conventional drawing of castanets; the 
straight horizontal dash — may similarly depict some sort 
of flute or pipe). The word zop8(), once associated with 
the remarks of the Clown, is surely a stage-direction : it 
may have played an integral part in the action of the farce 
(Winter, p. 45: artillery to repel the approach of the bar- 
barians, cf. vv. 45-46). V. 101 xaractodAy probably means 
“ Finale” or “‘ Dénouement,” cf. xatacrpod¢y, p. 364 below. 

The piece is written in vaguely rhythmical prose, with one 
short metrical interval (95-98 Sotad.; 103 iamb.; 105-110 
and 112 troch. tetr. ; 111 iamb.). 


[@ Lady Charition, rejoice with me at my escape! 
Cuarir. Great are the gods ! 

Cirown. The gods indeed! Idiot! (Makes a vul- 
gar noise.) 

Cuar. Fellow, less noise ! 

(F) Wait for me here. I'll go and bring the ship 
to anchor. 

Cuar. Go along, then. Look, here are their 
women, back from hunting ! 

Crown. Ooh! What huge bows they have ! 

A Woman. Kraunou. 

ANOTHER Woman. Lalle. 

“AnorHer Woman. Laitalianta lalle. . . 

Awxotuer Woman. Kotakos anab . iosara. 

Crown. Good day to you ! 

Cuorus. Laspgthia. 

Crown. Lady, help me! 


Hunt (too fragmentary for inclusion here), and 46-63 of 
my text. I print the whole of the interpolation together at 
the head of the piece, vv. 1-43. 1-25 rewrites col. i. 
30-36 Hunt, 26-43 rewrites 46-63. 6-8 wopevdeis tovjow 
TI, zoujow secl. Hunt. 
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aAepaxa = KOI[NHI] aAepaxa. [ 
meet ~ >» A > 4 4 > te 

Tap Huav eott TobK nAewt pa tHv AlOjnvny. 
Tadaimwpe, ddfacai ce modeudolv 
elvat map’ dAiyov érdfevoav. [ 

a ? ig on %: 
mdvra pot Kaka: OéAes otv xal[t rav]z[as 

? \ fe A > , 
eis Tov VaAryov motapov [ameAdow ; 


ws Oédas. T. B wopd7. [ 


KOI[NHI] juve. 


19 od« nAew unintelligible and probably corrupt: od xnAciv 
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> 


4) 


f t ‘A 4 ~ 
xupia Xapitiov, xatapyny [PrAémw Tob 
dvepov wate Huds mel pacavras 

4 ‘ ; if ~ 
70 “Ivduxov méAayos bnloduyeiv: 
wate eice\otoa Ta celauris dpov, 
Kal édy tu Suvne TOV dv[abnpatwv 
vis Geot Baoracov. 
olwld[pdlynoov, dvOpwre: o[d det Tovs ow- 
Tnpials] Seoevous pet[a tepoovAtas 
Tavrynv amo Yedy aitelicbar. 
m@s yap vraKovaovaw av[T@v movn- 
plat Tov éAcov éemomwpléevwr; 
ov p7) aTTOV, eye apa. 
ov Tolvuy Ta GeavTAS Gpov. 

ag? > fe , ow , A A 
ovd’ éxeivwy ypelav exw, proviov 8€ To 

™mpoow- 
~ ‘ Li 

mov Tob marpds DedoaoO[at. 
elocAfe toivuv: ad dé dxfov [ 
Siaxovyons axparéoteplov Tov olvoy 


did0vs, avTol yap ovroL nplooépxovrac) | 


20 


25 


35 
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Cuar. Alemaka. 

Cuorus. dAlemaka. 

Ciown. By Athene, there is no. . . from us! 

Cuar. You poor fool, they took you for an enemy 
and nearly shot you ! 

Crown. Nothing but trouble for me! Would you 
like me to drive them too away to the river Psolichus ? 

Cuar. Just as you please. 


(Drums. Clown imitates them) 


Cuorus. Minei. 

(F) Lady Charition, I see the wind is getting up, 
so we may escape across the Indian Ocean! Go in 
and take up your belongings. And pick up any of 
the goddess’s offerings you can. 

(A) My good fellow, be sensible! Those in need 
of salvation must not commit sacrilege in the moment 
of asking the gods for it. How are they going to 
listen to men who try to win mercy with wrong- 
doing ? 

Crown. Don’t you touch it—I will take it up! 

(F) Well, take up your own things then. 

Cuar. I don’t need them either: all I want is to 
see my father’s face. 

_(F) Go in, then. As for you (to the Clown), serve 
their food, give them their wine rather strong. Here 


they come in person '] 





is possible, but hardly makes sense (Hunt, who suggests 
that there may have been some play on aAeywaxa v. 18). ovdK 
qdew Crusius. 22-93 Crusius. 26 II has aye in 
left-hand margin. A stage-direction dywvia, dydvopa seems 
hardly appropriate at this point. Perhaps misplaced, see 
Manteuffel ad loc. 
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B d0K® yopwdiwy Ovyarépes elot: éyd Kal 

Tavras 
dmodtow. T. mopdQ7). Koi[NHt] ae ap- 
poh = — T. 45 

B Kal adras eis Tov VaéAyov mepev'yact. 

r xal pdda, adda eropaladpeba [élav cwldpev. 

B xupta Xapitiov, éroysalou eav duvynPFis Te 
TOV avalnpdrev THs Peod paddoa. 

A etre: od del TOs GwTHpias SeojLevous jre- 50 
@ tcpoovAias tavTyv mapa Oedv airetcbae. 
mos yap braKxov(c)ovo. tats evyats movnpiat 

A a , ~ A a 
Tov €Acov pedAAdvTwr Taplacma|oba; ta THs 
feod det pévew doiws. 

AY Xv oe nd ‘A > ~ A ~ > 3 

B GU jt) amTov, éyw apd. A py matte, adr 

eav Tapa- 55 
re 8 re 2 ~ | 2 ed 
yévuvrat Svakover adtots Tov olvoy a[K]parov. 

bh A N , 4 tf 

eav d€ pr) OeAovaow ovrws mivew; 
¢ > hi ~ ‘ a ? 

pwpé, ev [rlovtois tois rozots olvos [od]k 
&vifos, 

Aowrdv [dé] eav rod yevouvs Spakwl[y]rali] 
dmecp[i]ae zo- 

Botve[es] dxparov mivovow. 60 


> A > ~ 4 % i? ~ 
B €y@ atrois Kal Thy Tpuyiav diaxolv]O. 


45 ? dmeddow. * 47 Sudhaus, 50 Cf. Alciphron 
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Ciown. Daughters of little swine, I call them. I 
will get rid of them too. 


(Drums. Clown imitates them) 
Cuorus. Ai arminthi. 


(Drums) 


Crown. So they too have runaway to the Psolichus ! 

(C) They have indeed. But let’s get ready, if we 
are to escape. 

Crown. Lady Charition, get ready, see if you can 
tuck under your arm one of the offerings to the 
goddess. 

Cuar. Hush! Those in need of salvation must 
not commit sacrilege in the moment of asking the 
gods for it. How are they going to listen to the 
prayers of those who mean to snatch mercy through 
wrongdoing? The goddess’s property must remain 
in sanctity. 

Crown. Don’t you touch it—I will take it up. 

Cuar. Don’t be silly. Serve them their wine neat, 
if they come here. 

Ciown. Suppose they refuse to drink it so? 

(C) Idiot, wine is not for sale in this country *: it 
follows that if they get their hands on this kind of 
thing, inexperience whets their appetite,—they drink 
it neat. 

Crown. I'll serve them, dregs and all ! 


* Wine has never been produced in India (see Winter, op. 
cit. p. 25) except sparsely in a very few districts (Strabo, 
p- 694). 


3. 46. 3 76 yeipduaxrpov tad pdAns AaBadv eden (Winter). 
52 umaxovovar II, corr. D. L. P.3 ef. v. 53 mapa- 
onaoGa: Sudhaus, 59 End Nanteutfel. 
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F adrot dé obror AcAovpévor peta TaY 


mapayiyvovrarz, T advameo( ). T dis 


jecos, I. . sone ooaAA[ 

BAx[IAETS] Bpalis.  Kor[nut] Bpabers. B Ti 
Adyoular; 

r eis 7a prepiova, dyot, Adywpuev. B Adxw- 

[uler. T. 65 

BAX[IAEYS] o7ovKemratpope\AoKopokyn. 8B Bdor’, 
dAaote. 

BAZ[IAETS Blpabte = T. Bepy: Kovbeu Sayvy: me- 
Tpekiw 


makrew’ Koptapes* Bepn: tadepw: Serupevle 
TeTpexiw* SaputT> Kuvlyn Taker CeBns- AoAw 


Bia Bpadis: kotTws. KOI[NHI] KoTTwWs. 70 
B KoTTWS Upds AaKrioatTo. BAz[IAEYS] Come. 
é | 
B ti Adyovot; 1 melv dds Taxdws. 
B oxveis obv Aadeiv; KaAnMEpe, xatpe. = T. 
BAS[IAETS] Ceccovkoppoonde. T. B a, py dpi- 
aivwv, 
r vdapés eort, Bade olvov. T modus). 15 


9 ckadAuaKaraBamTeipayoupe. 


63 Perhaps for dvamao[rixos] Hunt: dvazAao(edpevos) 
Manteuffel. T Sto(eds) péo(os) Manteuffel, who writes also 
6[rdrjos adA[dooera. 76 youpps ed. pr., -youst Knoke. 





* So ed pr.: perhaps “Don’t, if you are in your senses!” 
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(C) Here they come, bathed, with... 
(Drums, twice, moderate) 


Kine. Brathis. 

Cuorus. Bratheis. 

Crown. What do they say ? 

(C) “ Let us draw lots for portions,” he says. 
Crown. Yes, let us ! 


(Drums) 


Kine. Stoukepairomellokoroke. 
Crown. Get away, confound you! 
Kine. Brathie. 

(Drums) 


Bere konzei damun petrekio paktei kortames bere ialero 
depomenzt petrekio damut kinze pazei zebes lolo bia 
bradis kottos. 

Cnuorus. Kottos. 

Crown. May Kottos kick you hard ! 

Kine. Zopit. 

(Drums) 

CLown. What do they mean ? 

(C) Give them a drink, hurry up. 

Crown. So you won't talk? Good day to you, 
hullo there ! 

(Drums) 


Kine. Zeisoukormosede. 
: (Drums) 
Crown. Not if I know it ! ¢ 
(C) It’s watery : put some wine in. 
(Drums, loud) 
9 Skalmakatabapteiragoumi. 
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Z Tovyoupyu = vexedekeOpw. 9 etrouBedA- 
Aerpa 
xouTTepayount. B al = py aydiav: mav- 
cache. T. = 


al = ti moveire; Z TpaxouvTeppava. 
9 BovadurixadovpBar wAatayovAda = fil 80 
amvAevkacap. T. Blax(tAers)] xopBovop- 
BobopBal 
roupiwvatildermt mAatayovAda = if 
ccocapayis. T. Bas[iarrs] . . . opadw = 
catup| T. 
BAZ[JAET2] ovapecapeovpipapadapa = ye = ta = dal 
B papla = papilovpa eduaat = parfol 85 


Bapovva papla = papiovpa. T. .... Turf 
BA3[IAEYS] padmiuaxovpovkovKoup. = — Kapako 
Fs ch 02! 
Koi[NH1] aBa. BaAzx[tAETs] Cafede = — CaBirAvy- 
doupPa. Ko[I(NH1)]. 
apa ovr 


BAS[IAEY2] zravoupBpyTicatepavovapBpyrovovert. 90 
KoI[NH!] wavoupBpntixaTeavovayPpyrovoverte. 
mapakoupBpntixare| 1 ]avovapBpyrovovert 


odveadilarapdamicKkovmioKarepay = apet- 
pav| 
piéaov = — ovate ja = — T é. 
BAx[IAETS PalpBapov dvdyw yxopdov dmdAerov, Bed 95 
Ledy[yn, 
mpos prOjov avérur Biyate BapBapunr [mpo- 
Batre. 
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Z Tougoummi nekelekethro. 
9 Ettoubelletra choupteragoumi. 
Crown. Oh! Stop your dirty tricks ! 


(Drums) 


What are you doing? 
Z Trachountermana. 
9 Boullitkaloumbat platagoulda bi . . . apuleukasar. 


(Drums) 


Kine. Chorbonorbothorba toumionaxizdespit plata- 
goulda bi . . . seosarachis. 


(Drums) 
Kine. . . . Orado satur. .. 
(Drums) 


Kine. Ouamesaresumpsaradara. 
Eu a da 
Crown. Martha marithouma edmaimai mattho .. . 
thamouna martha marithouma. 


(Drums) 
Cues kee 
Kine. Malpiniakouroukoukoubi karako . .. ra. 
Cuorvus. Aba. 
Kine. Zabede zabiligidoumba. 
Cuorvus. Aba oun... 
Kine. Panoumbretikatemanouambretououenit. 
Curorvus. Panoumbretikatemanouambretououeni para- 
koumbretikatemanouambretououeni olusadizapardapiskou- 
piskateman areiman . . . ridaou oupatei . a. 


(Drums, five times) 


Kixe. Barbaric, unconfined the dance I lead, O 
goddess Moon !—advancing with barbaric step, in- 
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*TvSav 5€ wpdpor mpds ée]pobpovv = Sdre [ 
[Z]ypexdv idiws Oeactixov Piya mapa- 
AL] . . T ods), Kpodo(ts). Koi[Nut] 
Cauca | B ri maAt 
A€yovat; 100 
r opynoai ¢dyot. B mavTa ta tov Lavrwr. 
T. THopd(7). 
r avaBaddvres atrov tais tepats Covais KaTa- 
[Sjoa]re. T sodd’s. KataoroAy. 
B obrou bev 7197, Tie pen. Bapotyra. 
r ézawa. ad d€, Xapitiov, detpo éEw. 


A Sei[p’, adleAdéd, Paacov: (dp’) dnav? évoupa 


Tuyxav[et; 105 
, , A cal ec ral iy , 
r mavra yap: to mActov oppet aAyotiov: zi 
peAnere; 


col [A€]ye, | mpuped, mapdBare Seip’ dywv 
aaly vatv Taxv. 
A éav eyw alpldtws KeAcvow 
B mad Aadeis, Kataotpodpet; 
amolAlimwpev atrov é&w xatadidrciv (Tov) 
mvo| aka. 
r évOov éoté mavres; KOI[NHI] évdov. A 
® tddawla oupdopas, 1L0 
Tpdpos ToAvs pe THY TavabAiay Kparei. 
edpevns, S€o70wa, ylyvov: a@(ile thy anv 


ampo|a7oAov. 
97 [xporaAconov Winter. 108 cav a[p}wros eyw 0 KU- 
Bepvijrns xeAevow IL; corr. Hunt, Crusius (6 «uBeprirns is 
probably a gloss on ey). 110 Sudhaus, 
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temperate in rhythm! Chieftains of India, bring 
the drum of mystic sound! The frenzied Seric step 
> asewerally. . . 


(Drums, loud : clapping) 


“Cronus. Orkis . . . 
Crown. What are they saying again ? 
(C) He says, dance. 
Crown. Just like real men! 


(Drums. Clown imitates them) 


(C) Hoist him up and bind him with the sacred 
girdles ! 


(Drums, loud : Dénouement) 


Crown. Well, they’re heavy now with the drink—— 

(C) Good! Charition, come out here! 

Cuar. Come, brother, quickly! Is everything 
ready ? 

(C) Yes, everything. The boat is at anchor not 
far away. What are you waiting for? Helmsman! 
I tell you to bring the ship alongside here at once ! 

Surp’s Captain. If I give the order first 

Crown. What, talking again, you bungler? Let’s 
leave him outside to kiss the ship’s behind ! 

(C) Are you all aboard ? 

Cuorus. All aboard. 

Cuar. Woe is me! A mighty trembling masters 
me,unhappy! Grant us your favour, Lady goddess ! 
Save your handmaiden ! 
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ANONYMOUS 
[2 a.v.] ADULTERESS 


Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. iii. 1903, no. 413, p. 41. 
See Crusius, Herodae Mimiambi, p. 110; Sudhaus, Hermes, 
41, 1906, 247; Knox, Philol. 81, 243; Manteuffel, de opus- 
culis graecis, pp. 46 and 138, qu. v. for further bibliography ; 
Powell-Barber, Vew Chapters, i. 122; Reich, der Mimus, i. ; 
Lyngby, Hranos, 26, 52; Winter, op. cit. p. 49; Knoke, op. 
cit. (revised text), p. 35. 


I follow Crusius’s text in the distribution of parts from 
vv. 60-end (except in v. 61, where he makes no change of 
speaker after yeAdow). This distribution, however incorrect 
it may be in detail, is certainly correct in principle. The 
division of the piece into separate scenes is based upon no 
explicit indication in Il, but appears to be a necessary ex- 
pedient. I suppose a pause of only a few seconds at the end 
of each scene: longer intervals are unlikely. The Archt- 
mima leaves the stage at v. 10 cicedevconar; there is an 
interval after cicedOovres v. 19; again after Aéere v. 26 
the Adulteress departs, and returns almost immediately, 
efwica v. 26; she leaves again at <iccdbe v. 35, at azed- 
Oovres Kal jpeis v. 44, at ciccAOodoa v. d1, and at «iacAOovres 
v. 56, A break in the performance is most clearly indicated 
by v. 10 ; the slaves remove their victims, and the Adulteress 
says that she will go indoors ; but in the same line the slaves 
have evidently returned, their mission accomplished (or 
rather frustrated) ; clearly there was a pause tn the action 
after cicededoopar v. 10, during which the Adulteress left the 
scene for a moment. Cf. vv. 25-26: the Adulteress orders 
the execution of Aesopus,—and at once inspects his corpse ; 
again, there was a brief interval for the fulfilment of her 
commands. ‘ 

Tt is probable that all the réles were enacted by one Archi- 
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mima (Winter, p. 54): for the sake of clearness, I write as 
though the separate characters were portrayed by separate 
actors. The plot appears to be :— 

Scene I—The Adulteress (hereinafter A) has made advances 
to a slave Aesopus, who refuses her. She condemns him to 
death, together with his mistress Apollonia. Slaves remove the 
convicts : A goes indoors to await their report. 

Scene II—The slaves, who have probably released their 
fellows through compassion, report that Aesopus and Apol- 
lonia have escaped, apparently through divine intervention. 
A demands that they be caught and brutally executed. She 
withdraws again. 

Scene [II—Apollonia returns and is arrested ; her execu- 
tion and the arrest of Aesopus are commanded. 

Scene IV—Aesopus is brought, apparently dead, to the 
door. A mourns him. 

Scene V—A plots with Malacus (a slave who is eager to 
enjoy the favour of his mistress) to poison her husband. 
They withdraw together. 

Scene VI—A inspects the body of Apollonia, who has been 
brought in—apparently dead—and laid beside Aesopus. A 
sends a parasite to summon her doomed husband, and departs 
to prepare the fatal table. 

Scene VII—A announces that all is ready, and goes 
indoors to accomplish her murderous designs. 

Scene VIII—The husband is carried on to the scene, 
apparently dead. The Archimima has now finished the réle 
of the Adulteress, and begins to enact a dialogue between the 
minor characters. The parasite laments the passing of his 
master ; Malacus interrupts and begins a dirge; but 
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suddenly the husband, who was only feigning death, leaps up 
and orders Spinther to belabour Malacus. The husband now 
perceives the figure of Aesopus, and inquires who heis: from 
the reply it appears that Aesopus and Apollonia are both 
alive and weil. 

This is a fine piece of writing in its class. The construc- 


I 
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tion iz elaborate and dramatically good; the language is 
powerful, picturesque, sometimes even poctical. This author, 
who probably lived near the end of the Ist century 4.D., 
controls the Greek language easily, and affects a pleasing 
directness and economy of style. This Archimima has 
indeed an excellent part to play, varied and vivid,—first 
furious and vindictive, then repentant and sentimental ; 
first exultant, then subtly cunning and sinister. 

The writer’s model was clearly the fifth Mime of Herodes: 
and it may not be fanciful to detect the influence of Euripides’ 
Medea upon the character of the Archimima. 


Scexe I 
(A) So seize him, slaves, and drag him to his doom. 
Now bring out the woman too, gagged, just as she is. 
I order you to take them away to the two promon- 
tories and bind them down to the trees there; drag 
them far apart from each other, and see that you 
don’t shew one to the other, lest they die rejoicing, 
feasting their eyes upon each other! When you 
have cut their throats, come and meet me inside. 

That is all. I’m going indoors. 


Scexe IT 
(A) What are you saying? Oh really, the gods 
appeared to you, and you were frightened, and they 
(escaped)? . . . I can tell you this, that even if they 





11 xaft éxeiv](or) dédpar(oc) Knoke, Crusius. 12 xar- 
ayyéAw Crusius. 
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ef Kal bpals] 8[cée]duyov trods dpelo]p[vA]axas 
od pty AdBwor. 

vuvi S€ tots Oeois dmapao(6)a. BovAopar, 
Lawbyp- 

GLocou: emt... iC] . . wopeva. 
Aleylere 15 
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Tis €oTW. 
iil 
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2Oere Um]vOrjp, MdAaxe, per’ 0d 


IV 
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> ~ ~ 2 a. ta ? 
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escaped you, they certainly will not evade the 
mountain-police. Now I want to ask the gods their 
mercy, Spinther. Swear ... say the sacrificial 
prayers. When the gods are about to appear to us 
with good omen, sing their praises as if you meant 
it.¢ Villain, won’t you do as you're told? What's 
happened to you? Are you mad? (A noise, off- 
stage.) Go indoors and see who it is. 


Scene III 

(A) What does he say? Oh, it’s she,? is it? See 
if our high and mighty friend® isn’t indoors too. 
I tell you, take this woman away, hand her over to 
the mountain-police, tell them to load her with chains 
and watch her carefully. Pull her—drag her—away 
with her! As for you, go and look for the man; 
kill him, and throw the corpse down before me, so 
that I may see him dead. Spinther and ,Malacus, 
come with me. 





Scene IV 
(A) OutI come . . . I will try to see for certain if 
@ Lit. “like people paying attention.” > Apollonia. 
© Aesopus. 
13 d[telpvyer G.~H., corr. Crusius. 19 Suppl. Sud- 
haus. 20 (78°) Fv dpa Crusius. 4 
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he is dead, so that I mayn’t be bothered with jealousy 
again. . . . Oh, look! here heis! Poor fool, so you 
preferred to be cast out like this, rather than be my 
lover? Deaf he lies—how shall I mourn him? 
Whatever quarrel I may have had with this dead 
man, now it is all over! Stop! ...I will ease 
my ravished heart! Spinther! Why looking so 
subdued? Come up here to me, confound you! I 
want to strain some wine. Come in, come in, con- 
found you, come in here! Where (?) are you walk- 


ing? This way ! 


Scene V 


(A) Where’s the half of your tunic—the half of it, 
I say? I will pay in full for everything. My mind 
is made up, Malacus.—I will kill them all and sell 
the property and retire somewhere. What I want 
now is to get the old man into my power, before he 
has any notion of the plot. I have a fatal drug—it 


comes in most conveniently !—which I will strain 





28 mAavije pe 71s Sudhaus, and II acc. to Knoke. 29 
ov yap emicjrayar Crusius, 30 ob yap Manteuffel. 
32 Sudhaus. 
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together with mead and give him to drink. So go 
and stand at the broad gate and call him—say, for a 
reconciliation. Let us too withdraw, and take the 


Parasite into our confidence about the old man. 


Scexe VI 

(A) Slave! Slave, I say! The case is like this, 
my dear toady.—Who is this? And who is she? 
What’s the matter with her, then? Uncover her so 
that I can see her.—I want your help; the case is 
like this, my good toady :—I have repented, and 
want a reconciliation with the old man. So go 
and see him, and bring him to me, and I will go 


in and prepare your lunch. 


2 Scene VII 

(A) Thank you, Malacus, for being so quick. You 
have got the drug mixed, and the lunch is ready? I 
beg your pardon? Here Malacus, take the mead. 
Poor fellow, I think the devil has got into our toady ! 
—He’s laughing, poor fool. Follow him, and see that 


nothing happens to him. So that is settled as I 
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eBloluAdunv te7[é]Acoras: «iced O[dv]res mrepl 
Ttav Aowrav 

dapartorepov Bovrevowipeba. Mddaxe, 
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yan mpoKexwopnke, eay ett Tov yépovTa 
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VIll 


mapaoite, Ti yéyoveyv; at mas; pdAora, 
mdvroov yap 
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61 datov fudriov Knox. 64 7s=7008a, as usual in com- 
mon speech at this time. 65 Above dd¢es xrA. II has 
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wanted it. We shall plan the rest more securely if 
we go indoors. Everything has gone as I intended, 
Malacus, if we also make away with the old man. 


Scene VIII 


(A) My dear toady, what has happened ?—Oh! 
How ?—Certainly, for I now have all I want. (The 
body of the Old Man is introduced on a bier.) 

Spistuer. Come along, toady! What is it you 
want ? 

Toapy. Spinther, give me sufficient means of 
death ! 

Sprntuer. Toady, I’m afraid I shall laugh ! 

Matacus. Quite right too ! 

Toapy. I say—well, what should J say? (Zragic- 
ally) Father and master, to whom are you leaving 
me? I have lost my freedom of speech, my reputa- 
tion, my light of liberty. You were my master. 
To him 

Maxacus. (Jrontcally) Let me sing him his dirge. 
Woe to you, miserable, hapless, troublesome, un- 
lovable man! Woe to you! 

Op Man. (Leaping from his bier : he had only been 
pretending to be dead)—Woe to me !—I know who you 
are! Spinther, bring the stocks for him. (Catching 
sight of Aesopus.) Who is this again ? 

Sprxtuer. Master, they are still safe ! 





povov adnfas od Adyw. Perhaps aot olSa, 67 Above 
Law6jp Il has peod(u)ueve. nfor]e Sudhaus. 
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ANONYMOUS 
(2 a.p.] A QUARREL 


Ed. pr. Korte, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, vi. 1913, 
p. | with Plate. See Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 97, p. 
67; Crusius, Herodae Mimiambi, p. 117; Manteuffel, de 
opusculis graecis, p. 146 and Hermes, 65, 126; de Stephani, 
Phil. Woch. 1914, 253; Knox, Philol. 81, 243; Ké6rte, 
Archiv, vii. 153; Srebrny, Journ. Minist. Nar. Prosw., 
Petrograd, 1917 and Hos, 30, 1927, p. 401; Powell-Barber, 
New Chapters, i. 123. 


About this fragment speculation has exceeded all reason- 
able bounds. Readers may peruse the piece and decide 
whether there is the least evidence for the greater part of 
e.g. Crusius’s interpretation :— muliercula iuvenem amans 
atque divitiis sibi devinciens ; iuvenis mollis et asotos, ei 
non tribuens quod postulat sed mvyilwy [this word depends 
on an unnecessary correction]. Vir senescens “lav narijp 
einaedologus cum iuvene Veneris masculae vinculo con- 
iunctus, mulierculae infestus. Iuvenis frater, homo frugi sed 
qui mulierem divitem a patre commendatam a fratre spretam 
domo recipere non dedignetur”’—more follows, even more 
widely separated from the evidence. Manteuffel does not 
recede so far from the facts until the end, when he bases 
inferences upon the most questionable supplements of vv. 19, 
21, 24. 

If we return to the fragment itself, we shall not diverge 
very much from the sober conclusions of the first editor. 
This much is certain :— 

(a) At least five characters are designated in 1: A, B, 
T, A and some sort of group or “‘ chorus”’ denoted by the 


A 700 TO OtKaLoV; 
B mapa tots ‘aAArjAovus [mlurifoucr. 
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A QUARREL [2 a.v.] 


marginal direction Kor(vit). VT is evidently named ‘* Father 
Ton” (v. 7); A is probably a woman (ratrys v. 3); Ais a 
man (v. 25), probably a young man (v. 17, he refers to his 
father) ; another man is referred to several times (v. 13 
avrob, v. 15 tovrun, v. 18 rodrov) ; this could be, but is not 
necessarily, B (I refer to him hereafter as X). B may 
possibly be a buffoon, like the clown in P. Oxy. 413. The 
identity of the ‘‘ chorus ’”’ ig quite uncertain. 

(b) There is a dispute between A and X: possibly con- 
cerned with A, who complains of unjust treatment. T acts 
as arbiter in the quarrel ; he is a friend of the father of X, 
and seems likely to give his verdict in favour of X. X has 
recently suffered a misfortune (possibly the death of his 
father, vv. 15, 18), and TY has come to sympathize with him. 

Beyond this point I perceive no reference which is both 
legitimate and important. Two young men are quarrelling, 
probably about a woman; an older man is arbitrating 
between them: he is predisposed in favour of one of the two 
disputants. The cause of the quarrel probably lay in the 

. question of the possession of the woman : the result of it is 
altogether beyond conjecture. 

[This fragment is inscribed éx BiPAoOjxns Tpaciov 
“Hpaxreidns : evidently the texts of these wretched and 
ephemeral pieces were circulated for the delectation of the 
reading public.] 


(A) Where is justice to be found ? 
(B)’ Among people who spit at each other. 





2 [xo}rilova: (=Pevdopevois) Manteuffel: m]vyiZover Crusius. 
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dye, mept tavrns oluvq|xa tiv yrap[ny, 
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4 Pa b 4 
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TaTpos 
avrod yéyova ¢P[iA]os dvayxatos, [kal viv 
ws axovoas Tir] peradAayr|y nKw 
rovrw. avdAduTnOnodpevos. 15 

KATA3TPO?H 


Ady[e] pot, matep “Iw, [rev . . . 
TATEPA Hpdv yoets ; 

TOV ToUTOU TLOELY. 

vo Y ~ Bn x fs 3! 2 

ay’, elt] ocuos (6) matHp Hv, [od . . «3 


od pa THY éeunv oulz|nptav. 20 
THEIS 2 5 2 


mo]Oev; exetvn (4) yuvt d&twf....... 
mpoodt- 


Acordry. 


3-4 epi 8€] trav Koopiwv [rovrwv] Korte: rhv] rév Koopiwy 
{aAAa] Crusius. 5 éraipalié eto} Korte: evaro[. . . -jiva 
Bell: ézatpas, [wa}t8ia Manteuffel. The fifth letter is certainly 
not a P, almost certainly a T.—érafpa[vy mape]iva{s Crusius, 
€(a)rat raéra Seed Knox, 6 Bell: Sixa{ov Korte. 11 
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(D) Come now, I understand your view about 
her: what are you deciding . . . these gentlewomen ? 

) Peg. ss 

ee Quite right, too ! 

(D) Father Ion: I am not using you as judge or 
banister. 

(A) Barrister, you mean. 

(C) Why not? 

(D) Because you’re wholly on the other side. I 
am not. . ., or dragging her off to violate her. 

(C) Pardon me, my vulgar friend: I am a com- 
rade and kinsman of his father. So now, hearing of 
his reverse, I have come to sympathize with him. 


DE£NoUEMENT 


(D) Tell me, Father Ion, you knew our father ? 

(C) I knew dis father. 

(D) Come now, if my father were alive, would you 
Ot. & . 

(C) Damn me if I would. 

@) Howes... 

(C) Why on earth? That lady will naturally 
(claim your) affection. 


Perhaps Bldoavoly. 15-16 Kxatacrpody: cf. KaracroAy, p. 
348. 19 ouK [e8i8ov & av; Korte: od« [édéfar’ av; Crusius: 
ay’, d{¢] eos TaThp Nig ovK o[rebunxws 787 2 Manteuffel; but 
éuos is wrong and ovK very doubiful; the ¢ after it is not in 
i. 21 alas; dp’ eye ‘dey’ av b cabfwr avzyv; Manteuffel, 
but the end of this cannot be reconciled with the ev: idence of 
Il. ads cue evo... v..... Korte; wails dp]o eué dey’ av 
olzu|[ew adrjv; Crusius, after Bell; the letters are not legible, 
and can be forced into various combinations. 22 akien[s 
éorat oor Manteuffel, déus{oee 9 rovrax Crusius. 
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A :) poex[.Juz[. il eee 
OpOLOS Elpt; 25 

Tr tuyov. 

A ovK apéoKe: por ovr[e 
toampaAuerat 


24 od] potxfo]u tu’ e]dvi[y fn @- od yap 706 adeAdod Crusius: 
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[3 a.v.] DAMSEL IN DISTRESS 


Ed. pr. *Milne, Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the 
British Museum, 1927, no. 52, p. 39, and Addenda, p. xv. 
See Schubart, Gnomon, iv. 1928, 398; Wiist and Crénert, 
Philol. 84, 1928, 153; Kérte, Archiv, x. 62; Manteuffel, 
Eos, 32, 1929, 34 and de opusculis graecis, p. 56 and p. 161; 
Knox, J.#.A. 15, 140. 


Interpretation of this fragment has gone beyond the bounds 
of legitimate inference. In the following account I include 
only so much as I judge to be certain or highly probable. 

(1) The Characters. (a) A young girl (napOévos v. 17, 
«dpy v. 18); (b) a brother, or sister, or both (cdyyove v. 4, 


Pidrddcdge v. 6). dtAadeAde is so sharply contrasted with 


adyyove BdépBape that two persons are probably intended. 
These may be a brother and a sister, or two brothers (less 


probably two.sisters, for vv. 8-16 (especially 12-16) are much 
more suitable to a brother). (c) A nurse (rpodé v. 5), who 


is probably included in the pawopera v. 1; that plural 


proves the presence of more than one woman beside the 


maiden ; for their identity, there is no need to look beyond 
the nurse and the sister whose presence we have doubtfully 
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(D) Do J look like (a man who is going to marry) 
an adulteress ? 

(C) Perhaps you do. 

ie It is not my idea of fun. . . stale fish®. . 


are. efit iii. 119 e, 132 e (Crete, 


q poryfe}ur[pialy An[yopevwe Srebrny, Manteuffel. 28 
campa (@)Auia (or campdAwa) Korte, proverbial, like “ faule 
Fische ” in German, 


ANONYMOUS 
DAMSEL IN DISTRESS = [3.4.0] 


inferred under (b) above. (d) The young woman’s father 
(xdrep v. 27: Wiist reads parep, but adrep seems to be fairly 
certain in II), 

(2) The distribution of the lines among the characters. 
The Papyrus gives no indication of change of speaker. It is 
certain that the maiden speaks vv. 1-7, probable that her 
brother speaks vv. 9-16. 

It is natural to suppose that the speaker changes where the 
metre changes ; the whole being performed by one Archimima, 
and the transition from one character to another being made 
clearer to the audience by a simultaneous change of metre. I 
have followed precedent in distributing the parts on this 
assumption : though neither this nor any other distribution 
is free from objections. In a good author, v. 17 and v. 18 
would naturally be spoken by different characters (Aéye 
mapbéve 17, cimé xépy 18). Yet if change of metre is to 
accompany change of speaker, and vice versa, these lines 
must be said by the Nurse. For on this theory, the brother 
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must speak vv. 9-16, and therefore cannot speak vv. 17-21; 
the sister would not address her own sister as mapbéve, xopy j 
the father could not speak v. 20. 

The plain fact is that the evidence is not sufficient to allow 
a certain, or even a highly probable, distribution of the lines. 
The original assumption, that chauge of metre denotes change 
of speaker, may be wholly false. All we can say is, that any 
other distribution (e.g. that of Wiist) departs still farther 
From the available evidence and produces no better a result. 

(3) The nature of the plot. The maiden is being ques- 
tioned against her will by distracted womenfolk. Someone 
—probably her brother—reproaches her for want of con- 
fidence in him. Others coax her to reveal her secret, which is 
suspected to conceal a love-affair. The end is uncertain. 
There is a reference to a carousing reveller, who is a light 0” 
love; and to a festival by night. All that we may fairly 
conclude from this is :—the maiden has been violated at a 
midnight festival ; she is deeply distressed, but ashamed to 
confess to her womenfolk, who sorrow and sympathize with 


[MAPOENOS p17) Selipate cwpara, patvopevat, 
Kal uy KabuBpilere tTpomov yor. 
Tt mrept odpupa pov déuas éBadere; 
eve, avyyove BapBape, mapaxaneis ; 
ixéris, Tpode, vai, mémrwKas epod; 
Purddedge, mpovora: Adywy aveynt. 
metpalopévn Bacavilopar. 

[AaEAsO3] otrw tt .[..... a To. . etenn 

va. 

Kal mpoowna TUTTEL 
x[at] mAoKapovs o7apda(c)et. 
viv éualov adnds 
Ore wAletov od mobets 
peteADoto'a Tu Aebat. 
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her ; or to her brother, who is annoyed that she has not had 
confidence in him. It is probable that she will discover that 
her unknown violator is none other than the youth whom she 
anyway desires to marry. (The resemblance to the plot of 
Menander’s Epitrepontes is obvious.) 

Beyond this allis uncertain. Nothing iz gained by intro- 
ducing Mothers and Friends into a fragment which itself 
affords no evidence of their participation ; nothing ts gained 
by elaborating the plot beyond this point. Above all, infer- 
ences based upon vv. 25-27 are worthless ; so doubtful is the 
reading of the text there. 

(4) The Metres. 1-7 anap. dim., partly full, partly with 
(resolved) iambic end =danéxpota, Wilam. Gr. Versk. 374. 
9-16 ithyph.: aristoph.: ithyph.: iamb.: 2  pherecr.: 
tamb. dim.: adonius. 17-21 “‘ mouse-tailed”’ hexameters, 
see Crénert, loc. cit., Higham, Greek Poetry and Life, 
p.299. N.B. these lines avoid paroxytone endings. 22-end, 
reading is so uncertain that nothing is worth saying about 
the metre (cf. however Crénert, loc. cit.). 


Gir. Stop flaying yourselves,* you crazy creatures, 
and stop insulting my character !—Why have you 
thrown yourselves about my ankles? Cruel brother, 
do you call to me? Is it to entreat me, nurse— 
yes '—that you have fallen here? Loving sister, 
have a care ! *—refrain from speech!* I am put to 
trial and torture ! 

Brotuer. . . . and beats her brow, and tears her 
hair! Now J know for certain that you don’t want 
to come to me or tell me anything more. You should 


* The women (sister, nurse) are beating their breasts and 
tearing their hair for sorrow. Cy. v. 9. ® apovota, sc. 
€orw; cf. eddnuta eéorw, etc. © dvéxnt I take (with 
Crénert) to be a subjunctive equivalent to an imperative. 


1 px Se)ipare Manteuffel. 6 Punctuation D. L. P. 
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ede. o ene Ailralvetoat, 

Kal ob Tap enol movelv 15 

mavra KeAcioar. 

[reosos] Opjvov treplepevn Adve, mapHeve, wy Twa 

mrobeis ; 

eimé, Kdpy, havep@s dAynddva, pnd’ é[pe] 

Bob. 

el beds eCoTw 6 ads KaTéxwv dpévas, [ov]dey 
adtKets. : 

KovK éxopev yevérnv aypiwtatrov’ TLeEpa. 
ppovel- 20 

Kal Kadds eoriw édyBos 6 ads Taxa, Kal od 
dé Kad. 

[maPeENOZ] emKwpdler Kal peOvet, 

Kowns d€ dépwv md0ov “Adpodirns 

abrtos 7 epnpOv dypumvov . 

tm KdAapov tavopadovre.t 25 

Kal Tobrov e®: BpaxvTaroy jv 

CjAwlya, mdrep, ywaokw. 

ETEPOV . «sss - so - » ReTEBOL 

mapa Tavvuxiow [ 
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have entreated me, and commanded me wherever I 
had power to act. 

Nurse. Put off lament and tell me, maid, you're 
not in love? Tell me, daughter, the secret of your 
pain, and have no fear of me. If it’s a god that 
possesses your heart, you do no wrong. We have 
no ferocious father: he is a gentle soul. And your 
young man is handsome, it may be ; you're pretty, 
too ! 

Girt. He revels and carouses: his desire is for 
loves that are given to all. He, in the bloom of 
youth, to the wakeful flute . . . Him too I dismiss : 
that was but the briefest craze, father, I recognize. 
One. . . another. . . at the festival by night... 


17 yor Milne (for p 95-end: the readings of IT are 
extremely difficult pea doubtful; contrast Milne, Manteuffel, 
Crénert, 25 dvope Aeyer coni. Milne. 26 xal rovro 
véw. Milne, later. 
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ANONYMOUS, probably ARCHI- 
[3 B.c.] LOGHWs 


Ed. pr. *Milne, Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the 
British Museum, 1927, no. 54, p. 42, Plate Va. See kérte, 
Archiv, x.43; Manteuffel, de opusculis graecis, p. 60; Maas, 
Zeitschr. f. vergleich. Sprachforschung, 60, 1932, 286. 


Jvrae vijes (é)v mévran Boal 
mloAAdv 8 toriwy tdadpcba 
jvres OAa vyds odpinv 8 exe 
lpovs ofpa céo pepvecipefa 

] dmoye pyde rodrov euBadnis 
|v torarar KuKedpevov 

]uns aGAda od mpop7jbecar 

Juges! ae 


TANOO 
{Ostrakon ?38.c.} BOOK I 


Ed. pr. Norsa, Annali della reale Scuola normale superiore 
di Pisa, Lettere, Storia e Filosofia, Serie ii. vol. vi. 1937, 
fase. i-ii, pp. 8-15 with Plate. See Pfeiffer, Philol. 92, 1937, 
117 with Plate; Theander, ibid. 465; Schubart, Hermes, 
73, 1938, 297; Vogliano, Pap. d. r. Univ. di Milano, 1937, 
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LOCHUS [3 B.c.] 


Dialect, style, spirit, metre and subject-matter (cf. fr. 36 
Diehl) are consistent with the attribution to Archilochus. 


. . swift ships in the sea... 
. . . take in the sail . 
. ship’s harness, and keep the fair wind . 
. that we may remember you . 
. keep it away, cast it not in (?) 
"2 .rises in turmoil. . . 
. . . but do you take heed... 


. . . ° 





7 awpopyfecas: 2nd pers. sing. med. imper., Maas and 
L. & S. 


SAPPHO 


BOOK I [Ostrakon ? 3 B.c.] 


1, p. 271; Schadewaldt, Antike, 14, 1938, 77; Korte, 
Archiv, xiii. 1938, 90. 


The reading of the first line is too uncertain to permit a 
probable inference about its subject-matter. In the rest, 
there follows a reference to a temple in a grove, and altars 
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fragrant with incense. ‘‘ Cold water sounds through the 
apple-branches ’’—perhaps from a stream or waterfall behind 
them ; roses bloom, and the leaves rustle. There is also a 
meadow, and flowers therein. Aphrodite, wreath in hand, 
pours nectar into golden cups. 

This clearly enough includes a description of a shrine of 
Aphrodite in the country. Theander reminds us of ‘Agpodiry 
“AvOea, who (according to Hesychius) was worshipped at 
Cnossus in Crete. If Kpires or ex Kpyras were read in v. 1, 
the poem might be a description of a shrine of this divinity ; 
and Sappho’s poem might (but not necessarily) have been 
written in Crete on her way either to or from exile in Sicily. 
There is no other reference to Cretans in Sappho, unless fr. 12 


tSevpuppexpyt . . . mpl ] vdov 
dyvov, éam[at Tor] xdprev ev aAgos 
padi[av], Bewo dé reOvptapev- 

ot AtBavadrw, 

ev 8° vdwp bypov KeAdder Se voduy 
padivev, Bpddo.cr 5é mats 6 yBpos 
éoxiaor’, aifvccopevwy dé pvaAdwy 
K@pa KaTéppet, 

év 6€ Aetuwy Kad(A)(Boros téOadev 
hpivotow dvOeow, facavnroct 
péAdixa mvéovow . . . 


xpvoiaow ev KuAtKecow a&Bpws 


1 Seup’ vpes (?) txpyrest Pfeiffer: Sevpuypergpntas Schubart: 
mupuppexpyres ed. pr. Hence Seipd yp éx Kpyras Theander, 
Seip’ du" és pyras Sehubart. mp[oAtwowca] Theander. vdov 
Lobel. 2 éama Lobel, vo D. L. P. 3 padtav 
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incerti auctoris (Lobel, p. 73) is ascribed to her. In that 
Fragment, Cretan women dance around an altar in a meadow 
of flowers (v. 2 apd’ epoerra Bapov, v. 3 woas zépev avbos 
pdAaxov pareica). It is easy to infer that both fragments 
describe the worship of the same goddess—Aphrodite of the 
Flowers, at Cnossus, whose altar stands in a grove with 
a meadow beside it (cf. no. 8 (a) below). But decisive 
evidence is wanting, since it is not certain either that v. 1 of 
our fragment has any reference to Cretans (though it is 
probable), er that Sappho is the author of the other frag: 
ment. Vv.5,7-8= Diehl, Auth. Lyr. (1935), Sappho no. 5; 
vv. 13-16=no. 6. 


Hirner, . . . the holy temple, where is a pleasant 
grove of apple trees, and altars fragrant with frank- 
incense. 

And there cold water sounds through the apple- 
branches, and all the place is shadowy with roses, 
and from the whispering leaves comes slumber down. 

And there a lovely meadow blooms with flowers of 
springtime, andthe. . . breathe the sweet scent. . . 

There, Aphrodite takes up wreaths and pours nectar 


Lobel. Ba&por AEMI: corr. ed. pr.: 5° ex 6. Pfeiffer. 4 
Scavwrw II, corr. Pfeiffer. 6 poder II, corr. Pfeiffer. 
T éoxiaora, Ovoc. ed. pr., corr. Schubart. 8 xdpa Kar 
ippov ed. pr.: xaréppov Pfeiffer: xaraipiov Schubart, i.e. xa- 
zapt+ON from following EN (xaratpe=xarép(p)«). 9 
TAA . AOTOE ed. pr.: Te. . ores Pfeiffer: immdBoros 
Schubart, Lobel. But II does not resemble A elsewhere in 
this text, and it is questionable if horses should have any 
place in the sacred meadow, cf. Eur. Hipp. 73-77. KAAI- 
BOTOX D. L. P. 9-10 reBare T . rwdpw vos avbeow ed. 
pt.: teOare terrmptpev vos Schubart, ze. perhaps a combination 
of two readings, Awrivowow and jptrovow, into Awrnpeps)vors. 
ai 8 dvqro: edd.: but dvnros (for aynrov) is found nowhere 
else. 13 86s pedéovca Kurrps Schubart. 14 If has 
axpws (Lobel), 
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eu(jee)erxpevov Oariacr véxrap 15 
otvoxdetoa 
KOPINNA 
82 {1 a.p.] OPESTA 


Ed. pr. Coppola, Introduzione a Pindaro, p.231. Revised 
text in *Vitelli-Norsa, Papiri Greci e Latini, x. 1932, no. 
1174, p. 140 with Plate. See Diehl, Anthol. Lyr.? i. fase. iv. 
p. 201; Bowra, Class. Qu. 1936, 130; Kérte, Archiv, xiii. 
1938, 95. 


(Small fragments of seven lines) 


OPESTAZ 
polas per “Qkiavrd ATaoa 7 
] tapsy ddos ceddvas zacal 
Jew: “Opn & és Atos dpBpoty [ 
] Féapos ev dvéeor yeyal 
Jovy xopos av’ éxtamovdov [ 5 


IINAAPOX 


83 ts) 24>] FRAGMENTS OF TWO POEMS 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xv. 1922, (a) no. 1791, 
p. 84, Plate IIT; (6) no. 1792, p. 86. See *Bowra, Pindari 
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CORINNA—PINDAR 


gracefully in golden cups, mingled with the festive 
no en 


CORINNA 
ORESTES [1 ap] 


This fragment suggests that Orestes had a place among the 
native heroes of old Boeotian tradition : cf. Pindar, P. iz., 
and full discussion in Bowra, loc. cit., Coppola, loc. cit. 


(Small fragments of seven lines) 


ORESTES 


. . . Leaving the streams of Ocean. . . 
. the holy light of the moon. . . 
. the immortal Hours. . . from Zeus. . . 
. . . rejoice in the flowers of spring. . . 
. . . choir through the city of seven gates... 


PINDAR 


FRAGMENTS OF Two POEMS [(2) 24>] 
[(0) 1 a.p.] 


Carmina, Paeanes,xi.,xii.; Korte, Archiv, vii. 137; Schroeder, 
Pindarus, Carmina, pp. 345-346 ; Schmidt, G.G..4. 1924, 2. 


(a) The reference is to the second and third temples at 
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Delphi, and to the story (Paus. wv. 5. 9) that the former of 
these was sent to the Hyperboreans ; the latter is described 


(2) 


(6) 
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vaov Tov pev ‘YzepBopleats 
adpats Capers eperélev, 
@ Motca, tod d€ mavréx[vorow 
‘Adaiorov maAdpos kal “AOia- 
vas] Tis 6 puOuds epaiveto; 5 
xdAKeot pev Totxor, xdAKeal & 
Umo0 Kloves €oTaclav: 
xpvceat 8 é& brép aietod 
dewdov KynAndoves. 
add viv poverty. | 10 
Kepavv@t xOov’ dvoligas 
Leds] éxplu]ypev [am]|dvrws 

(Fragments of eight more lines) 

Jpe 
ovow evvel 

Jada 8 ’Aprewodf. ... . .Jovas [ 
Aéxos apdemd[Ace . .Ja tovatiz! 
JJupvijotos Spén{. .] dua dé of 5 
Na&dbev Auzapotpodwy Ovailas 
py|Awy Xapireoor piydav 

Ku ]vOcov mapa Kpnyvov, évba 

Kedawede’ apyBpevrav réyo[yre 
Zijva Kabelopevov Kopudat- 10 
-ow dmepbe dvAdé[ar xpldvov, 
avik’ ayavodpwv 
Kolov Ouyarnp AveTo Tepmvas 
@divos. éAapipav 
oe deAtov d€uas ors 15 
dyAadv és ddos idvres Sidupor 


PINDAR 


in detail (vv. 3-9) ; its destruction by a thunderbolt was the 
subject of vv. 10-12. 


(b) Ascribed to Pindar on grounds of style and vocabulary 
(see ed. pr. p. 87). The subject is the birth of the twin 
children of Zeus and Leto. 

(2) One temple in his violence he* brought near 
to the Northern Winds. But for the other,—tell, 
Muses, what grace was this, fashioned by the handi- 
craft of Hephaestus and Athene? Walls of bronze, 
bronze pillars supported it ; in gold above the gable 
sang six enchantresses. But. . . Zeus rent the earth 
asunder with a thunderbolt, and hid it utterly from 
sieht... 


(Fragments of eight more lines) 


(b) (Vv. 5 sqq.). . . and also from Naxos (brought) 
sacrifices of fat sheep for all the Graces on the crags 
of Cynthus, where they say the dark-clouded wielder 
of the bright thunderbolt, Zeus, sitting on the peaks 
above, watched the time when Coeus’s gentle 
daughter ® was released from the travail that was 
her joy. Bright they shone as the sun, when to 
the glorious daylight they came, twin children: and 


2 Apollo. > Leto. 


2 


(a) 10 viv [P]por[ra: re xa Korte. 
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maides: moAdv pdb[oly teaav dad oroplarwy 
*"H)AciOuid te kal Ad[yleots: 
(Fragments of eight more lines) 


ANONYMOUS, perhaps BACCHYLIDES 


(or possibly SIMONIDES) 
(2-3 a.v.] 


*Ed. pr. Vogliano, Papiri Greci e Latini, x. 1932, no, 1181, 
p. 169. See Milne, Class. Rev. 47, 1933, 62; Snell, Bacchy- 
lides fr. dub. 60, 61; Severyns, Bacchylide, 1933, p. 142; 
Davison, Class. Rev. 1934, 205 and literature quoted there 
and by Snell, loc. cit.; Bowra, Class. Rev. 1933, 440 ; Kérte, 
Archiv, xiii. 1938, 92 ; Snell, Hermes, Einzelschr. 5, 1937, 98. 


Ascribed to Bacchylides on grounds of style: especially 
because of the abundance of compound adjectives, and the 
preference for new formations (cf. in the first three lines 
of the second piece todcpxys, veoxédados). Further: the 
Fragments seem to be a continuation of the alphabetically 
arranged Dithyrambs of Bacchylides in the B.M. papyrus. 
The latter run in order down to the letter 1: the second of 
our pieces begins with the letter A; and it is not unlikely 
that the first begins with the letter K (KaBepor, or Kdorwp 
kat TloAvSevxns). But it must be confessed that the subject- 
matter of the first piece is uncertain (Milne may be right in 
detecting a reference (vv. 12-15) to the story of divine twins, 
one of whom was to dwell in Hades, the other on earth. Castor 
and Polydeuces would then be the most natural subject : 
though others—e.g. the Cabiroi—cannot be excluded from 
consideration). Further, Davison is justly sceptical about 
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Lachesis* and Ilithyia sent forth a great clamour 
from their lips. . . . 


(Fragments of eight more lines) 


© Lachesis as goddess of childbirth elsewhere only Isyll. 
Paean 18. 


ANONYMOUS, perhaps BACCHYLIDES 
(or possibly SIMONIDES) 
[2-3 a.p.] 


the coincidence that “‘ a papyrus discovered at Oryrhynchus in 
1928 should fit so closely on to the end of a papyrus discovered 
in a tomb at Meir in 1896.” 

Davison argues for the ascription to Simonides. But the 
evidence is not much, if at all, stronger. Simonides wrote a 
poem about women in exile (Plutarch, On Exile 8, 602 c-r); 
“that poem included at least one lament in direct speech.” 
Now the first of our pieces also may be interpreted to be a 
poem about women in exile (from Trey) ; and their lamenta- 
tions are in direct speech (1-5). -So far the ascription to 
Simonides rests on the supposition that his treatment of this 
subject in this manner must have been unique. But Davison 
observes further that the metre of our fragment corresponds 
in part with that of Piutarch’s quotation (fr. 28 Diehl) :— 


vo mevbeos muevat \e elesill 
toxet Se pe sopdupeas 
xpvoerte ya yap @ a ? Anap 
cdos aude Tapacaopevas 

383 


Plutarch's neat word, épvpaySés, can hardly be made to 
correspond to Il’s Sipevaxal, whatever that may stand for 
(At per dxa[pov Milne). Davison suggests that it may be 
a case of a choriamb corresponding to an ionic a minore: 
but there is no parallel (Simon. fr. 13, v. 7 =v. 21 is far too 
hypothetical to be used as evidence here). 
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dlép aperéplas ved- 
TaTos €parul. . ou)]ara 
d]vopevea[y, avelyotucba 
dxpirous ar 
bao wévOclow F]uevar: 
Kpvdev7t yap [ev mloAguar 
(Fragments of eight lines) 

pan eye[epe] tola]ira dares 
evel dox[. . .Jcal. .]v 
emel rodv[dev]Spe[w]v ai[.Jwv 
Kipa mo[pevo’] az *TAiov 
Gedy rils a]pu- 

avdd[y elze Tov pev 
abvfu pevelv 2... Jepl . ]uede 
tov 8° odddpelvov . .Jeupev 
mpoguyeiv Oalvatlov. 
e}zacatrepat 8° lafyal 
ovpavov [ov [ 
déAnton tept xdp[ualce [ 
08d’ avdpav 
Odour perel. . . .Jrw[lv pédos 
dvavbov Hv, 
véat 8 émevdyxolv|z[o . . -JAAae 
in in, 


We must then 


10 


15 


20 
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suppose that Plutarch has “‘ omitted either a word equivalent 
to one long syllable, . . . or a whole line, before épupaydes.”” 

The coincidences of subject-matter, treatment, and metre® 
are admittedly curious: but in my opinion they fall far short 
of proof of Simonidean authorship. It is tenable, too, that 
the style of the fragments as a whole is by no means 
reminiscent of Simonides. 


. ..in defence of our youth, checks the glance 

of foemen upon us, we should endure to sit beneath 

an infinite load of sorrow. For in bitter war... 
(Fragments of eight lines) 

Such the utterance that aroused. . . 

For. . . of many trees, the wave carried. . . from 
Ilium, a god declared openly that one should abide 
there ... but the other should escape accursed 
death. And multitudinous cries ... went up to 
Heaven for unexpected joy, and the song of men 

. .on seats. . . was not silent; and young women 
prayed. . . Ié, Té. 


* The coincidence of metre depends, of course, on the 
scansion of zopdupéas: it may seem more natural to scan 
toxer 3e pe wopdipeas ados audgirapaccopevas opupaydos, a 
sequence of lyric dactyls: if so, there is no metrical coinci- 


dence at all, and the case for Simonides becomes very weak 
indeed. 


4 dvfexotpefa repeated, Beazley. 9 Maas. ax{tkov 


Milne, but “afyév e d«rév vanno esclusi” ed. pr. didrwv 
Beazley. 12 D.L. P. (after Milne). 13 wap’ “Ad 


Milne, impossible acc. to text of ed. pr. 
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AEYKINGO[1]AES 


lodepkel TeAACuevat 
Kvzpidt veoxe|A]adov 
eldewdea xopov 


. . ° . ° * 


ANONYMOUS 
85 DIVERS FRAGMENTS OF EARLY LYRIC 
[1-2 av] POETRY 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy, ii, 1899, no. 220, p. 41, 
Plate VI. See *Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 194; 


(a) 4 Afjuvos ro madatoy ef tis GAAn 

(b) edéd]unv rade Tots Geoto” dmact 

(c) arépa 8° dyva map’ *"Epwros "Adpddita 
(2) mapbévov Képyv 


" ANONYMOUS 
86 [Early 3 n.c.] SCOLIA, perhaps ATTIC 


Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 56, Plate VIII. See Diehl, Anth. Lyr..Graec. 
ii. p. 189 ; Powell, Collect. Alexandr. p. 190; Korte, Archiv, 
1913, 552; Schroeder, Phil. Woch. 1907, 1446; Schmidt, 


Phil. Woch. 1908, 430; Maas, Crusius, Lit. Centralbl. 1907, - 


1319; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 58. 


Two seolia, or drinking-songs, destined for recitation at 
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Levucippipes 


We arise and (begin) a fair dance of new song for 
the Cyprian violet-eyed. ... 


ANONYMOUS 
DIVERS FRAGMENTS OF EARLY LYRIC 
POETRY [1-2 a.p.] 


Leo, N.G.G. 1899, 499; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr.* I. iv. 215, 
219; Lobel, Zamdois MéAn Inc. Auct. 19. 


(a) Lemnos, of old, of all cities. . . 

(6) Thus J entreated all the gods... 

(c) Aphrodite . . . holy wings from Eros. . .4 
(d) A virgin girl... 


* Perhaps a line of Sappho. 


_. . ANONYMOUS 
SCOLIA, perhaps ATTIC [Early 3 3.c.] 


symposia or banquets. Cf. the collection of Attic scolia in 
Athenaeus av. 694c (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii, p. 181; 
Bowra, Greek Lyrie Poetry, ch. ix.). 

In (a) the interpretation of the title Et¢wpar[ . . ], and 
identity of the wapGévos of vv. 3 sqq.are uncertain. Ed. pr. 
supplements Et¢wpar[is](or Eddwpar[aé]) and appears tounder- 
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stand by this title “‘ the Scout’s Goddess’ ; she is then to be 
identified with the mapSévos of vw. 3 sqq. It is however 
perhaps more probable that the supplement should be Ev¢d- 
paz[os] “‘ The Easy Prey,” a synonym for Homer’s Dolon, 
who is in fact the subject of the song. The identity of the 
maplevos will then remain uncertain ; though Athene is the 
most natural candidate, since she is especially the goddess 
who protects and prospers Odysseus, the captor of Dolon; cf. 
Homer, Il. x. 245, 277, 284, 295, where Athene’s influence in 
this episode is particularly stressed ; cf. further, Il. x. 507, 


Evdapar[os|* 


> a ‘A lon é) 3 
(a)  élyxépacov Xapirwyv kpari[p’] éemoz[e- 
tg rs 4 ta 
fea Kpl[vdidv re m]pomlvle [Ad]yov. 
onpaw’, ote maplévwy 
dmetpoot mAEopev Bpvors 
Trav Sopl oa@pare Keipajrevav 
Tplotlay xara [rlov mapa vavoly deyuvd- 
alrow dAdvra. 
vurriBatay oKomov. 


(6) Mvynpootvn 


Movody dyavéupare patep 

ovvemioneo o@v téexvav [, . .Jwe [. . Jee 
dprt Bpvovoay aoa 

mpwromayel codiar diazroiktAov 





expepopiev. 
1 Eddwpalzos] D. L. P.: -rés or -7é ed. pr. (b) 14 
Mojo” dyavoupaze, corr. ed. pr. 2 [dyv]éx [yer]ex ed. pr. 
2 i.e. of poetic beauty. > i.e, the “ toast ” (the poem 
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578. Whether the praise of Athene should then lead to 
the inference that these scolia are, like those of Athenaeus, 
Attic songs, remains uncertain (N.B. the dialect of the elegy 
which follows these songs in Ul, no. 103 below, is “* so gut 
wie ganz attisch,” ed. pr.). 

(b) A song entitled ‘‘Mrvnpootvy.” The virtues of the 
composition are pompously advertised in the 3rd-5th lines : 
then the proper theme begins—the sailor is advised to hug 
the shore and make for safety when the south-wind blows 
a gale. 

Tue Easy Caprure - 


(a) Pour a bow] brimful of Graces,? drink a riddle ® 
for a toast. Give notice, that we are going to weave 
in boundless ¢ chants that Maiden 4 who in presence ¢ 
with her spear at Troy destroyed the spy’ caught 
by night beside those vessels unforgettable. 


Memory 


(6) O mother of the Muses, with gentle eyes, 
follow the . . . of your children: we bring out a 
song but lately flowering forth, bedight with new- 
fashioned art. 


which follows) is to be obscurely phrased, to take the form of 
a ypi¢os or riddle: hence the obscurity of the phrases which 
follow. * Perhaps “boundless in their praise of 
Athene” (after ed. pr.): or “songs that shall have no 
limit or end,” #.e. shall be sung everywhere for ever: 
or “rings (wreaths) of song,” cf. Pindar, Nem. viii. 15 
(Beazley). @ Probably Athene. * An “improve- 
ment” on Homer: who however strongly implies a more or 
less direct intervention of Athene in this episode. The poet 
only suggests that Athene was invisibly present, guiding the 
spear of Odysseus (and Diomedes). Possibly Sopés ofpare, 
“with the dart of a spear.” ? Dolon, the Trojan spy in 
Homer, JI. x. 
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vid tlo réyEav ’Ayedodiov Spdofor. 
~ fe i€ , te 
mate] mapampowy, vier adda, 
AV eavod arépvyas, tdxos tesco 
Aer toAlOwv [én ayalv- 
Sd , , 
ev: Kabdpa méAayos, 
% a. La if ‘ 
Tapa yav éxfevye vorov yaderav 
poBepav [Stazro|yrorAavA paviay. 


(6) 7 wépa mpousy coni. ed. pr. 


@ The dew of Achelous: rain, acc. to ed. pr.; but see 
Callim. Hymn. Dem. 13, Schol. T on Hom. JI. xxi. 195, Dion. 


ANONYMOUS 
FRAGMENTS OF DITHYRAMBIC 
[e. 1 B.c.] POETRY 


Ed. pr. Oellacher, Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussamm- 
lung der Nationalbibliothek in Wien: Papyrus Erzherzog 
Rainer, Neue Serie, Erste Folge, Wien, 1932, no. xxii. p. 136. 
See Korte, Archiv, xi. 1935, 246; Crénert, Symb. Oslo. 14, 
1935, 126; Powell, Class. Rev. 46, 1932, 263, and New 
Chapters, iii. 210. 


Fragments of Dithyrambic poetry embedded in a prose 
(a)  avaBdacov adrar. 


Atévucoy a[v]oopev 
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The dews of Achelous*-have bathed our ship: 
cease faring further, relax the sheet, release the 
wings of linen,® swiftly speed to the light shingle of 
the shore! Hurrah!* Keep a watch on the ocean, 
hug the shore and avoid the harsh dreadful sea- 
roving frenzy of the south-wind ! 


Perieg. 433, Epic. Adesp. 5. 2 (Powell) and Panyasis fr. 1 in 
Powell, Collect. Alex. p. 248: in all these places "AyeAdtos = 
@xeaves. > The sails. ¢ @ is divided in Hf from 
the preceding and following words by English colons (:), the 
significance of which is here uncommonly obscure. (Often 
used to denote change of speaker ; this is improbable here, 
as ed. pr. observe.) é 


ANONYMOUS 
FRAGMENTS OF DITHYRAMBIC 
POETRY fe. 1 B.c.] 


text, which may have been a treatise on the great Dithy- 
rambic poets of the turn of the 5th and 4th centuries B.c., or 
a commentary on one such poet; written about the end of the 
3rd century 8.c. Philoxenus and Melanippides are men- 
tioned by name. 

(Crénert, loc. cit., appears to attribute (f) to Timotheus: I 
do not know why). ‘ 


(a) .. . lift up your voice to him! We will sing 


(a) 2 possibly a[et]Jooper: but it is better to avoid the 
strange form. 
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iepais ev ayépacs 
SadSexa phvas amovra. 
rd > a ee > Bd 
ndpa 8 dpa, mavra 8 avby 
(b)  Zle]ds pev éemeBpepe BdpBapa Bpovrae 
yav 8 érivage Tlocesdav 
xpuceddovre tpraivae [ 
(c) ] Kapma@u 
éy[v]a Spis: 
dveto ordxus dupuya KpBais 
TAoTEpLLEl, 
avOet Kat AevKoxitwv 
og A ta 
dpa Ceva Kvavorpd xe 


(2) *Alupwvos a[.JeOAl. . 
én|eBa ryAwmor iSpudeis 
d{vd]8pov AcBvas 
domdovs moat Aeuo- 
vow tépev’ avOea Teipas 
oGp’ aKapdrov 

(ce)  vwipdar douwixon|réplvya 
tparef 8 bd yas 6éro 
Bprapov téxvov pacrois 
"Apews TreppiKos 
malijsevp’ druxtas 


(f) Je padaxduparos tr- 
vos [y]uia wept mdvra Badev 


(a) 5 7épa Sapa ed. pr., népa 8 dpa ibid. in note. 
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of Dionysus on holy days. Twelve months he was 
away: now the season is here, and all the flowers? ... 


(6) Zeus roared with a savage thunderclap: Posei- 
don shook earth with his golden-fanged trident.? 


(c)... fruit . . . sacred oak ; there grew a corn- 
ear mixed with barley, all seeds together; there 
flowers the white-coated *° wheat together with the 
dark-haired (barley). . . j 


(d) ...of Ammon. . . made his home far away 
and set foot on desert Libya; rejoicing, crushed 
underfoot the slender flowers of the meadows, even 
he, unwearied? .. . 


(ec)... nymph purple-winged.¢ Beneath the 
earth (?) she set upon her breast the strong child of 
Ares trembling,’ the nursling of Misfortune . . . 


(f) Sleep soft-eyed, encompassing all his limbs ; as 


* Evidently from an annual cult-song for Dionysus, per- 
formed on certain holy days, hinting at an Epiphany of 
the god, who has been absent since last year’s festival. 
® Cf. Homer, il. xx. 57. © The coat is the husk sur- 
rounding the fruit on the ear. 4 Subject possibly 
Heracles, or epiphany of local divinity ; but the evidence 
seems insufficient for conjecture. « A new, and here 
unintelligible, compound. Possibly a Siren, Harpy or other 
winged female is the subject (ed. pr.). 7 Perhaps 
Penthesilea: drvyéas will then refer to her name, compound 
partly of zéos, ‘‘ mourning.” (Beazley). I suspect that 
the ridiculous KPATEI in v. 2 may be a corruption or 
misreading of KAEITH, the name of Penthesilea’s nurse. 
But the general sense is extremely doubtful. 


BapBapaBpovras ed. pr.: but see KGrte, loc. cit, (e) 3 
Perhaps Bprapod, (f) 1 FAGer S}e Cronert. 
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€ A ca aQ? > 
woe parnp Tate’ dyaa- 
A é > ~ f 
tov xpdmov idotoa pidwe 
K]dArwe arépuyas audéBarer 


ANONYMOUS 


FRAGMENTS OF DITHYRAMBIC 
[3 a.v.] POETRY 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. i. 1898, no. 9, p. 14, Plate 
III. See *Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, pp. 192-193; 
Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. pp. 166-167 ; Wilamowitz, G.G_A. 
1898, 698 and Gr. Versk. 67, 294; Jan, Phil. Woch, 1899, 
478 and .P.-W.-K. ii. 1063; Muenscher, Hermes, 54, 1919, 
42; Reinach, Rev. Et. Gr. xi. 399; Powell-Barber, New 
Chapters, i. 54. 

(a) &0a 34 moixidwy avOdwy dpBporor Aciwakes 
Babicxtov map’ ddcos aBporapBévous 


: aes A > 4 ZL 
eviwitas yopods ayKdAats déxovrat. 
(6) darts evOupine Kal xopois 7deTaL. 
(c) — gidov wpatow ayamnpa, Ova- 
rotow avarraupa poxOwv. 
és f > ¢ a f 
(@) déprarov daipov’ adyvas réKos 
s , a A Ed tZ 4 > > 
prarépos av Kadduos éeyévvacé mor ev 
tats moAudABovor ©O7Bars. 


.(c) 1 (&) didov Powell. 
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a mother, seeing her darling son after many days, 
casts her wings about him on her loving breast. . . 


a . . * . 


ANONYMOUS 


FRAGMENTS OF DITHYRAMBIC 
POETRY  - [3 a.v.] 


Fragments quoted in a treatise on metre identified by 
ed. pr. with the “Pudpuixa Lrovyeta of Aristoxenus of Tarentum. 
Quotations probably from 4th-century Dithyrambs ((e) per- 
haps from a Partheneion ; in (b), the Ionic ed@upine renders 
doubtful the ascription to a Dithyramb). With the grove 
and meadows of (a), compare the fragment of Sappho above. 


(a) Where the fields Which decay Not, nor fade 

Receive in their embrace by shady woodland 
deeps 

Delicate Maiden-throngs Celebrating Bac- 
chus.* 


(®) Who soe’er Pleasure takes In good cheer 
And the dance. 


(c) To the Hours Cherishéd delight, to men 
Respite for a space from labour. 

(d) All-revered God, achaste Mother’s child, 
Hers, who of old Was in the wealth- Teem- 


ing renowned 
City of Thebes Born to Cadmus. 


* The translations, intended to reproduce the original 
metres, are taken from ed. pr. 
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(e) Bare Bare Keifev aid? 
és TO Tpéc0ev dpdopevat: 
tis 700’ a vedvis; ws 
edmpemys viv apperet 


ANONYMOUS 


[satel] ? DITHYRAMBIC POEM 


Ed. pr. *Gerhard, Griechische Papyri; Urkunden und 
Literarische Texte aus der Papyrus-Sammlung der Uni- 
versitdtsbibliothek « Heidelberg, 1938, no. 178, p. 26. See 
Roberts, Class. Rev. liii, 1939, 89. 


The evidence for the connexion of these fragments with 
some parts of the story of Odysseus is as follows :— 

(1) V. 48 wodvawo[. . .Joev. moAvaw’ O[ducloev is a 
possible supplement; moddawos is used by Homer of 
Odysseus only. 

(2) V. 20 Kipxas, the only other proper name in the piece, 
is clearly consistent with the above connexion, 

(8) There is some evidence that vv. 47 sqq. are concerned 
with the underworld, cf. Edpendav, tad Codov 8 depdfevros, 
POipévav Baorrja mavd[oxda. Now in v. 43 the speaker 
addresses his mother, watep éud: these words, and also the 
words in the next line aAN dye pot 1r08e, occur also in the 
scene in Homer where Odysseus addresses his mother (Od. ai. 
164, 170). The coincidence in phraseology is not very sur- 
prising ; but in a scene relating to the underworld, and one 
already conjectured on other grounds to deal with Odysseus, 
the coincidence becomes not altogether negligible. 

(4) The adjectives modvmAavis v. 32, SoAopyras v. 33 
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(e) Onward, onward now ye maids, 
Come ye speeding on to the front. 
Who then ean that maiden be ? 
With what grace about her flows... 


. . ° . . 


ANONYMOUS 
? DITHYRAMBIC POEM [8 B.c.] 


describe Odysseus aptly. And the references to wanderings 
over the sea, v. 36 dva xipara mévria . . . aAadnpeévos, 
after v. 46 ov val pedaiva rAayxbets suit his story well. 

The evidence for the connexion of vv. 1-31 with the story 
of Elpenor is (1) the reference to Circe v. 20, from whose roof 
he fell to his death, (2) references to death and a burial in the 
Fragments. This is therefore a possible, though hazardous, 
speculation. 

Ed. pr. assigned these fragments to Timotheus: who 
(according to some uss. of Etym. Magn.) wrote an Odyssey 
in four books. We know that he wrote four dithyrambs on 
the story of Odysseus—Elpenor fr. 4 Wilam., Cyclops 
fr. 5-8 Wilam., Scylla fr. 17-19 Wilam., Laertes fr. 9 

_ Wilam. It is natural to suppose (with ed. pr.) that these 

four dithyrambs constituted the four books of the Odyssey. 
But if this ie so, it is unlikely that our fragments are part of 
that poem ; for though the reference to Elpenor (if there is 
one) would suit this theory well, there is no room in the above 
scheme of Timotheus’s Odyssey for the Né«ua, or scene in 
the underworld ; which is the only scene which can be inferred 
with probability from our fragments. 

Further, the style of these fragments does not recall 
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Timotheus. We miss the bold—indeed the ludicrous— 
metaphors and paraphrases of the poet of The Persians ; we 
miss the extravagant compound adjectives (kparepavyys is 
bold ; Ba®vmopos, Bab’modos, Opactaryts, evepiorns are com- 
paratively tame). And we can hardly believe that Timotheus 
wrote so simply and clearly, or that he copied Homeric 
epithets and turns of phrase so submissively. This is the 


Ju péreos 8 . Jo. .[ 
é|xduyov aAxal 
Jara prev cxoreal 
Jats dé zoTpol, 
Jappevos ddA, 
Ka|racropécas Bl 
K]edpwvov 7 . [ 
] aroodaAr[ 
] . ower 
Jecdpe 
placodoploly ded du] Spopov ev[, 
é]mt véprepov adyny vurr[ 
Jeptop” dvrepae . . vver{ 
| réxvov & réxvov <[.] .. [ 
Jada ras Aapdan[ 
Juyora ze deal 
(Traces of two lines, including || . opa— Edmyjvjopa 
ed. pr.) 
Jumpoxéw Adyous ewciv 
] . apots ofda yap os mal 
lu xvavauyéos ed aryelely 
] Kipxas ev . [. ]pec Wie Bc < 
Joen Se Tagou ornplypare 
] réxvev ‘ixéras mpoxéwv 
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lucid writing of a straightforward and comparatively un- 
ambitious poet, who calls a wave xipe, the sun dédws, a 
tomb zddos, deception dzdra, etc. Metre, where discernible, 
proves nothing decisive. There is in fact no strong evidence 
in favour of the ascription to Timotheus, some evidence 
against it. 


.. unhappy... 
. .eseaped. ..strength... 


£ oe PROBE fe ous 

> « «doom... 

ey epensned. . . 
. .strewed... 

.. .Of cedar. ... 

2 » tkipped((?)< ... 


. . . the course of the sun that brings light. . . 
. . . to the nether rays of night... 

. . Shone against... . 
. .. child, my child. . . 
...but...Dardanian... 


(Traces of tio lines) 
... pour forth. . . with words. ..ofmy... 
.... for] know how... 
. . . of the dark-shining . . . to bring safely... 
@ o) GECTRCEIE as 7 
. -. to the foundation of a tomb. . . 
. . .of children . ... suppliant pouring forth... 


12 ém D. L. P. 13 Fort. & véxvow or & vexpois. 
16 Fort. wede]uydra. 17 aupzpoxéw, vel fort. crovayw)u 
mpoxea. : 
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ot pev Babdzopov al 
moAlvdeypova. mai. .|v 
] . a orelvalyas mabdow [ 
] . pas 8. . cae 8 afyetpov [ 
}yn poxov atdo[ 
|np’ aiat 4 dé véa 
] Foi 
Jueva Yoya 
i eee 
ToduTAavAra | 
dndrat Sodopyras Of 
Krova mHpata 8[ 
63° éné Avypa KebdAvoev adl 
ds ava kdpata mévrea [ 
pous dAaAnpévos 7Av[o 
oo . vas byutdmov a 
Bl. . . Je kparepavycor yoply 
. .. Jardmvevetos atpa 
f. . Jn 8 droepeipdn y « [ 
[. .] . mvevoe vexvoro . 
[plarep cud, Odpa Tol 
[a]Ar’ dye poe 7dde 7[ 
[. .Jvopor évverrev dal 
[. . Jeaovera Gavar[ 


(Fragments of nine lines, including o|iv vai pedaivae 


mAayxOels . . . dvepous, rtp’ éxwv . 
éumov . patep . . .) 
was kat Edpenrddve .. w+ ind Codov 
8 depo- 


[evros Jopov pdbwv oppov ..- € rade 81) 
nodvaw ’O[Svaloed 
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...some...the deep crossing... 
. . . Receiver of the Multitudes... 
. groans. . . of sorrows... 

. collected... 
srecessi. . . 
. . alas! and the young. .. 
PUMA GOS vs nas 
; esoule . . 
The Wanderer... 
by deceit the crafty schemer. . . 
sorrows. . . 
he stopped me. . . grievous... 
as in the waves of the sea... 
wandering came... 
Mfitiy <2. 2 
. . bright strong... 
. .-blown breeze. . . 
. .. was dashed down... 
wy .ibreathed)... .corpse=. . 
My mother, often. . . 
But come.,. ..methis... 
a. .spoke.. . 
feaGeath: 22% 


(Fragments of nine lines) 


. . and of the kindly Goddesses . . . beneath the 
misty darkness. . . of speech. . . impulse . . . this, 





23 0u Doe. 25 orevayas D. L. P. 97 Fort. 
kvavau}yy puxov “Ardofs. 35 68 eve D. L. P. ih 
WAvbor, -e. 40 ?xvpardmevcros D. L. Pz 42 
vexvomopmr- ? 48 ’OdSvooed not at all certain. 
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] .deépara kai dOipevwv Bacirsja wavdloxéa] 
lpev zpodvywr bavarov Opacvatyida 7... .Jav 50 
60 azeipova KU[pa]}ra 
(Fragments of eight-and-a-half lines, including puyov 
. +. dvrpov, AdPav . . . od« eldov odd’ €b0- 
Kevoa vow. (cf. Od. xii. 258-259), eveptoral .. . 
Oarepav dpéva edpéparo, BabumdAwv, cvvéeis 
KAipaKa) 


®TATKOS - - 
[End 3 3.c.} HYMN TO DEMETER 


Ed. pr. Norsa, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, N.S. v. 
1927, p. 87+Gallavotti, ibid. ix. 1931, p. 37. See Powell- 
Barber, New Chapters, ii. 61 and iii. 195; Maas, Gnomon, 
1927, 439; Korte, Archiv, viii. 1927, 255 and *Hermes, 66, 
1931, 442 ; Stoessl, P.-1V.-K. 3.0. Philiskos, no. 4. 


The aseription to Philicus is based on Hephaestion, Ench. 
p. 30, 21: Didtxos 5€ 6 Kepxupaios, els av rijs T1Aeados, 
éfapérpur (sc. xoprap Pudi) ovvebnKer OAov roinpar TH. xPovine 
pvortka Arjuntpi te Kat Depoeddvy. cat KAvpevar ra Sdipa: 
ie. Philicus wrote a Hymn to Demeter in choriambic 
hexameters ; our fragment, on the same subject and in the 
same peculiar metre, is almost certainly a portion of that 
Hymn. The cult of Demeter was at this time very popular 
in Alexandria: new details of ritual had been instituted by 
royal command xara pipnow trav *AOnvaév (Schol. Caillim. 
Ilymn vi. 2). But it is clear that our poem was not a cult- 
song. It was an exercise in poetry—especially in metre— 
intended for a learned audience (Gallavotti, p. 56, Korte, 
4.02 


PHILICUS 


illustrious Odysseus. . . houses and king of the dead, 
their host, ... escaping death ... of the bold 
aegis, . . . through the boundless waves. . . 


d-a-half lines) 


. . . 


(Fragments of eight-an 


PHILICUS 


HYMN TO DEMETER [End 3 3.c.] 


p. 443 : evidence of the line quoted by Hephaestion, almost 
certainly from the beginning of our poem, xawvoypdgou 
owbécews tis Durixov, ypappatixol, Sdpa pépw mpos vpas). 
So far as we can see, the poem was obscurely learned, varied 
in incident, original in metre.* 

The action from vv. 4-15 is fairly clear. A woman (or 
goddess) has just finished speaking. The Nymphs and Graces 
and a crowd of mortal women do homage to Demeter, in the 
manner of subjects doing obeisance to an Eastern potentate. 
They honour her, as mortal victors at pan-Hellenic contests 
were honoured, by showering leaves over her—only they must 
throw whatever plants or grasses they can find : there are no 
leaves, for Demeter has made the earth unfruitful. Then 
from Halimous—here apparently located among the hills of 
Aitica—comes Iambe (there wag a shrine of Demeter and 
Persephone at Halimous, Paus.i. 31.1). The poet, inspired 


« The metre had been used before (by Simias) ; but so far 
as we know, no poem had even been—or ever was again— 
composed solely in lines of this metre. 
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by the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 202 sqq., now warns us 
that what follows is comic: Iambe addresses the women and 
Demeter with rough and ready familiarity, apologizes for her 
uncouth manners, admits that she has no gifts such as the 
goddesses and women offer, but promises to find a remedy for 
Demeter’s sorrow. 

The action of the 50 fragmentary verses which precede 
v. 4 in the papyrus is excessively obscure. It is probable 
enough that the first 21 lines narrated some part of Demeter’s 
search for Persephone, and told how the earth was rendered 
unfruitful. Vv. 22-50 have been, and can be, variously 
interpreted. 

Kérte argues, with habitual skill, that they are a speech 
by Peitho (Persuasion), who consoles Demeter, forecasts the 
institution of the Eleusinian mysteries, and offers her 
assistance in recovering Persephone from the underworld. 
But great difficulty is caused by the fragments of lines 24-27 

«se. KAO] Auras pntpdberv abraddAdous 

+... ATs Gucomdayxvov ebpea Kinpw 

«2. Qkeavyivn yada cou, pytpl 8 dyad avvaipos 
«. + + pleyaAas Kowordtwp Aoxevet. 

If the supplement in the third line is correct, the line is 
most naturally taken as an address to Zeus, reminding him 
that Amalthea, daughter of Oceanus, was his nurse. But 
who is then the speaker ? Neither Demeter nor Peitho can 


La i I > La 
] dyov Depcedovnv ta’ dorpa 
€ / i ‘ > ~ iA 
Jacw tynoapevns obfev euot apadjoes. 
GAAa a] mevKas dvedod, Abe Bapetav ddpvv. 
H pev [é]Anyev [karaxovovar 8]é Nvpgpar re dixaias 
Xadplijres re IlevBods, 
mds S¢ yuvarxav dia KixAwr te mJépE 0 éopos 
eOaimevoe wedov perwrrots. 
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say pnrpt 8 éyd ovvamos: Peitho, because it would not be 
true ; Demeter, because she had the same father (Cronus), as 
well as the same mother, as Zeus; possibly the next line 
continued marpi re, Or xai mrarpi; but the phrase pyrpober 
avradeAdous suggests that the speaker is sister of the listener 
on the mother’s, not on the father’s, side ; it may also be said 
that pyzpi 8 eyd ovvamos is a most unnatural phrase for a 
sister to use to a brother—it should mean “‘ I am of the same 
kin as your mother.” Further, neither Peitho nor Demeter 
can—so far as we know—say dpéordayyvov EMpefa Kip. 
Korie admits these objections, but can do nothing to remove 
them. 

So far as I can discover, the only figure in mythology who 
suits the four fragmentary lines quoted above is Dione. She 
is sister of Rhea, Zeus’s mother (pntpi 8 eéyw ovvapos: 
pntpebey avrad. will then=of your mother’s sister): she 
brought up Aphrodite (€6pefa Kuézpw: opocndayyvov ob- 
scurely referring to the fact that she is daughter in common 
to Zeus and Dione) : further, Dione is anciently a daughter 
of Oceanus and Tethys (Hes. Theogon. 353: a Nereid, 
Apollod. i. 12), therefore a sister of Amalthea (Qxeav}ivg 
ydAa got); 80, although she is here regarded as daughter of 
Uranus, her connexion with the Oceanids may have re- 
mained close. But I have no evidence for a close connexion 
of Dione with Demeter, and therefore no reason why she 
should intercede in this poem on Demeter’s behalf. 


‘, . . bring Persephone to the starlight . . . you 
shall never stumble, where I lead. . . . Take up the 
torches, unknit your heavy brow.” 

She ceased: . . . the Nymphs and Graces 
hearkened to righteous Persuasion, and together 
in a ring around her all the swarm of women did 





2 duBjacw Beazley. 4 xarakxovova Beazley. 
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fvAroBoAfoa bé Oeav [..... |v €oyov 7a pove 
Capura yijs axapmov. 

tiv 8€ yepatav mar[drulorov pev dpeiors ‘A[A]uods 
yOecr, Kapiay dé, 

€K TLWOS éoretne Tux(7s° totot de] aepvots 6 yeAoios 
Adyos 4, ap axepdi|s; 

ordoa yap epbeyear’ [dgap Ga p[a]aAgov Kal peya: 
B) Badrer( €) x0ptov atydy: 

ov Tdd¢€ mewGvre Ged [ddppa]kov, adr apuBpoota 
yaorpos épevopa Aenrijs. 10 

Kal ob b€ Tis "ArO80s, ® datyjofv], “lauBys 
émdkovaov Bpaxv pod Te Kepdos. 

eipt & dmaiSevra yéalo’ ods aly droixodea Addos 
Snporis: ai Peat pev 

aide, Ged, cor KUAuKas [.... . Je Kal ordéupara 
Kal [Blawrov vdwp év bypdar, 

ex 5€ yuvaixady m[éAerat voly Bordvn Spov oxvnpas 
edAdgou diaira. 

ovfev épol tavde [wdpeorw ylépas: adn’ «i yadd- 
lolets] gle se de Avow. . .. 15 


6 [d6Aco}» Gallavotti, [é7ma]v Powell. 7 mavamvetov 
Gallavotti. 8 roto. d€ Lobel. dp’ dxepdy[s; Norsa, 
11 & 8aizov Schmid, Pohlenz. Various punctuations of the 
end of the line. 12 End at§eayer II, corr. Lobel. 
13 aiSePeae Il: Aead, Powell. sa[Ae zJe Gallavotti. * 14 
méAerar vov Vogliano. 
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obeisance with their foreheads to the ground. For 
leaves to throw upon the goddess,. plants from the 
barren earth—all that was left—they had. 

Now by some chance Halimous sent forth that old 
woman, all unknown among her mountain-haunts, 
yet timely come. The tale of humour is good for the 
solemn spirit.—She stood there and cried at once 
aloud and boldly “ Don’t throw her the fodder of 
goats! That is no remedy for a starving god ; it is 
ambrosia that supports her delicate belly! Now do 
you, great Spirit, give ear to lambe from Attica. 
I have some benefit to offer. IJ have given? tongue 
to foolish chatter like a country-cousin gossip. These 
goddesses have given you, Goddess, chalices and . . . 
wreaths and water drawn in the stream ®: and now 
from these women your gift is the grass, the diet of 
the timorous deer. Not one of such boons is mine 
to give: yet, if you will relax your sorrow, T will set 
free... .” 


@ For the constr. e(yi yéaca cf. S. O.T. 90, Kithner-Gerth, i. 
38 A. 3. bcy. Hur. Hipp. 123 Banrav xdAmar purav 
Tayav mpoteioa, (se. aérpa): “a flowing stream, dipped into 
with pitchers.” So here “water dipped-into (with—or by 
—FPitchers) in the flood.” But I have no great confidence 
in my rendering here and elsewhere in this piece. For 
another view see Powell, loc. cit. p. 199. 
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ANONYMOUS 


[3 nc] HYMN TO DEMETER 


Ed. pr. *Roberts, Aegyptus, xiv. 1934, p. 447. See Kérte, 
Archiv, xiii. 1938, 89. 

The chief interest of this poor composition lies in its metre: 
the regular combination of dactylic hexameter and tetra- 
meter is familiar to us from Horace, Carm. 7. 7. 28, but 
unique in Greek literature. Ed. pr. observes that the writer 
seems in vv. 3-10 to be contradicting Callimachus, who 
(Hymn to Zeus 57-66) had denied that the three gods cast 
lots for their enpires, maintaining that Zeus won his place 
of honour by his own prowess. The poem may have gone on 


Ulvov Anpr{zplos Todvavipov apyouar ior[av 
st} mAax , akovoate, deire, péAvooan. 
Kal tov év a@avarowo Beois péoarov mor elevto 
KAfjpov, Tis Tiva y@pov avager. 
a BSF ~ / ‘ if t 
mpotur 8 AGE Aaxetv wovTov Babdy ddmupodivn 
xepol tpiawav éxyovra Mocedav- 
Zevs o édaxev Kpovidns péyav odpavev aorepdevra. 
aeviav tv éyne Bacrd clay 
"Ayeoidas oe eAaxev TOV Td[prapov od]pov eeoBar. 
Kal mGow pardpeoo. Talo Tpke. 
rN geet > ‘ la A 3 é 
Kal ToT’ dio KAjpwr pev adixeto df 
(Traces of one more line) 


9 edjpyv Korte. 





@ Lit. “bees”: of. Pindar, P. iv. 60 and Schol., UnSe. 
the gods. An ungainly sentence, ef, next note, © «Ajpos 
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ANONYMOUS 
HYMN TO DEMETER [3 B.c.] 


to tell how Pluto stole Persephone, and how Demeter sought 
her. 

This piece is not “literature” in the narrower Alexandrian 
sense: it is the work of an amateur, e.g. a schoolmaster or 
public servant : it is interesting to observe how quickly and 
how far the work of Callimachus (and others) penetrated and 
provoked imitation. Here the influence of learned Alex- 
andrian poetry is clear from both metre and style (e.g. 
*Ayeatias for the king of Hades ; pédcou for the priestesses 
of Demeter ; the form Tlocedav aceus. and the compound 


(new) cApupodsivys). 


To raise a twofold hymn to Demeter of many 
names I start—hither and hear it, priestesses ! ¢ 
Once on a time they ® cast the lot amidst the im- 
mortal gods, which one should rule which district. 
To him first came the lot,° that he—Poseidon,? who 
holds the trident—should receive the salt eddies of 
the deep sea. Zeus, the son of Cronus, won the 
wide starry heaven to hold forever as his kingdom. 
And Agesilas¢ won Tartarus to be the district of his 
tendance. And all the gods were satisfied therewith. 
And then from the lots arrived .. . 


(Traces of one more line) 


° 


is the subject of #AGe, Aaxeiv epexeg. infin. 4 Tlocedav 
aceus., Ar. Ach. 798. * Form of name known only 
from Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 195; Callim. Hymn v. 130; ef. 
Lactantius, de fals. relig. i. 11 Plutoni, cui nomen Agesilao, 
pars occidentis obtingeret (ed. pr.). 
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ANONYMOUS 


FOUR HELLENISTIC FRAGMENTS 
[About 100 B.c.] 


Ed, pr. Grenfell-Hunt-Smyly, The Tebtunis Papyri, i. 
1902, no. 1, p. 1, Plate I. See *Powell, Collectanea Alexan- 
drina, p. 185 Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 296 5 Wilamowitz, 
Timotheos: die Perser, p. 82, n. 33 Gr. Versk. p. 343; 
Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 56, ii. 62. 


(a) Brief lyric poem, presumably incomplete, in which 
Helen complains that Menelaus is deserting her after their 
return from Troy. 


x ‘ 4 
(a2) @ davels xdppa por (o7p.) 

fidtov, 67 én Hydras, 
ore Sdpare moAcpLiws 
trav Dovydv 

f > Fe & 
moAw énopbets, pdvoy 

> ‘ & fa 
Tapa Kopioa JéAwy 
Aéyea maAw els mdTpav. 
vov d€ povvay p’ adels (avrvozp.) 
GAoxov, aoTopy’, drrets, 
a ~ ie 
jv Aavoudav Adxos 
(wer) €porev, 
hs é€veka 7ratoa Tav 
wv TY? 
ayapov «iN “Apres 

, > ve 

odaytov *Ayapepvove. 


(6) fovba dé Avidwra 
dpvea Stedoira (7) 
(4 tv" ephpov Spios, axpots (7°) 
émt KAwot mitvos jpev’ 
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FOUR HELLENISTIC FRAGMENTS 
[About 100 B.c.] 


(b) An elaborate and “‘ dithyrambic ” description of dawn 
in the country: the writer displays his considerable know- 
ledge of bees. 

(c) and (d) Couplets of an epigrammatic sort, in a com- 
bination of lyrical metres, concerned with sundry aspects of 
the passion of love. 

Extracts from an anthology, according to ed. pr.: but. if 
80, it was a curiously heterogeneous collection. Wilamowitz 
thinks that the papyrus may be the result of a writing-lesson 
(pieces dictated by a master to a pupil learning orthography). 
Our four extracts are followed in I by fragments of two 
more—one poetical, of the same sort as (c) and (d), the second 
(obscene) in prose. 


(2) You were a vision of love and joy to me, when 
you cared for me, when with foeman’s spear you 
sacked the Phrygian city, eager only to bring me 
back, your wife, to my native loud. But now, eat 
less, will you begone, leaving your wife lonely,? 
whom the band of Danaids purstied, for whose sake 
Artemis took that unwedded maid ° her victim from 
Agamemnon ? 


(6) Birds nimble and musical were flitting through 
the lonely woodland ; perched on the topmost pine- 


* This poem is our only evidence for the desertion of Helen 
by Menelaus after their return to Sparta. > Iphigenia. 


. (a) 5 pova II: possibly pévas (gen. sing. fem.). 
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eputp.l erirtdBilev 
KéAadov mavropuyh, Kat 
A A a A 3 ww 
Ta, ev apxeTo, Ta [0° euleAdev, 
A 3 ae a ‘ \ ~ 3 
ra 8 ésiya, ta 5€ Bwortpebyr 
b ae uM a cal 
av’ dpyn Aadreiar dwvais, 
é 4 , 
diddpnpos d€ vazrato(w) 
AdAos dvrapeiBer” aye. 

4 o> 2 rg t 
mBavat 8 épyarides oipompdowrror 
€ovdorrepor pwéeAvcoat 
Oapuvai Bdpeos epibor 
Aiméxevtpot Bapuayets 
mnroupyot Svadpwres 
doxemets TO yAvKD véxrap 
peAttépputov apvovot. 


7A ~ + -—Ep> 
(ec)  ép&vra vovberoivtes ayvoet? drt 
~ > rd 3 tA , , 
mip dvaxaidpevov eAaiwt Oédrere Kloulpioar. 
x A 1 \ f <> Sustah, 
(@) epavros uy7) Kal Aapradiov ba’ dvéwov 
¥ A > , A 4 c / 
mote pev avydbn, more Se maAu Koysilerar. 


(b) 8-9 ra 8 eBaorpe ror’ Spy Powell, after ed. pr.: rade- 
Bworevorroropn 111, radeBworpevovravopn I1?: corr. Wilamo- 
witz. 10 Or vazats (a). 


ANONYMOUS 
{1 a..] LATE HELLENISTIC ANAPAESTS 


Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 131, See Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 
p. 187; Schmidt, Phil. Woch. 1908, 465; Powell, New 
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branches they chirped and twittered in loud sweet 
jargoning, some beginning, some pausing, some silent, 
others sang aloud and spoke with voices on the hill- 
sides ; and Echo talkative, that loves lonely places, 
made answer in the glades. The willing * busy bees, 
snub-nosed, nimble-winged, summer’s toilers in a 
swarm, stingless,’ deep-toned, clay-workers,° unhappy 
in love,? unsheltered, draw up the sweet nectar 
honey-laden. 


(c) When you rebuke a lover, you know not that 
you seek to quench with oil a blazing fire.¢ 


(d) A lover’s spirit, and a torch in the wind, are 
now kindled, and now die down again. 


® Vergil, G. iv. 154 certis sub legibus (Powell). > See 
Powell. ¢ References to a variety of bees (found in 
Egypt) “ which build cells of mud against stones in sheltered 
situations,” ed. pr. But see Powell, New Chapters, ii. 63 
“the epithet ayAovpyes is particularly appropriate to the 
species Chalicodoma, which visibly collect, prepare, trans- 
port and mould into shape their building materials. doxe- 


weig are wild bees which have no hive.” a ** Averse 
from love,” as being “‘non-mating and so producing no 
offspring,” cf. Vergil, G. iv. 198-199 (Powell). Cm ( 


agree with ed. pr. that the second line of this and the first 
of the next fragment should not be converted into iambic 
trimeters. 


ANONYMOUS 


LATE HELLENISTIC ANAPAESTS [1 a.v.] 


Chapters, i. 57; Ké6rte, Archiv, v. 557; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. 
Gr. ii. p. 310; Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berol. Plate XIb, 
preface xii. 
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(a) A catalogue of districts in Hellas : all of them praise 
Homer, who is then extolled as the creator of all poetry. The 
description of the places is indifferent work: Aetolia is 
Klean because its hero was Elean Endymion; the Locrian 
coast is “‘ near the sea,” a quality which it shares with other 
coasts ; Achaea is ‘‘ the wave”’ of Dyme because it borders 
the sea; Boeotia is represented by the obscure Teumessus 
(this trait borrowed from Antimachus, cf. Strabo ia. 409, 
Wilam.); Athenians are ‘‘children of Erichthonius,” a 
commonplace description. 

' (b) May be part of the same poem as (a), with an easy 
transition from Homer to Cassandra. We know nothing of 
(2) Airwrdv 7° ?HXfetor] eAvos 

Avuns te Kdvddv, yAatkns te wéALas} 

Aoxpides axrai, 76 te Kpioaiwy 

Cabeov tpirddwv d[p]vwiddv dpos, 

Tevpnorad[es] tT avetou oxomat, 

76 7 "Eptx€oviov BAdot[ne’) apdruv, 

ovs IlaAAds dvaco’ efoxya Ovntalv 

Sopt Kav codias dvéyparev, 

o@|y mavres, “Opnp’, aiverov buvwv 

gvaw [jpldwwy Aoyaow peporwv 

mapadsegapevor reyadvvovow 

Thy 7 and Movady ddéirov addjv 

Hv od pepipvats Taiow arpvrois 

xabupnvapevos MOVTOS TLS OWS 

émtvcas GA[Ao]es [o]d [pvdnrot]s 


¢wow én’ axras 


(+) .. . HAdfely om adbriy CeByAav avdlyKns* 
mpléamoAov oiktpaGs peta Trapbevx[ av | 
maidwy ijayns péAos olpweéac’, 
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this kind of composition. We observe in it monotony of 
metre ; lack of taste in phraseology, and of imagination in 
sentiment and description The time and place of such 
work is unknoun, but doubtless vaguely Hellenistic. 

The influence of Timotheus is obvious in the phraseology 
(cf. récov BSivwv oxfjua Aoxevdev=cxHpa TocovTwr TéKvoN S 
ev. 25 sqq. are a periphrasis for tis ruxré pe i). The writing 
of anapaestic lyrics survived in Tragedy after other lyrical 
forms became obsolete (see no. 30 above) ; and the metre was 
popular for many different kinds of composition in the Ist 
century A.D. This specimen is remarkably similar in form 
and subject-matter to no. 30 above, and to Eur. Tro. 767, 
etc., which must still have been its acknowledged model. It is 
curious that this part of ancient drama still inspired imita- 
tion so long after every other part of it had ceased to do so. 


a)... and Elean race of Actolians, the wave of 
Dyme, the Locrian shores near the grey sea, and the 
sacred hill of song at Crisa’s tripods, and the desert 
peaks of Teumessus, and the men that grow in the 
fields of Erichthonius, whom above other mortals 
Queen Pallas has recorded among men valiant and 
wise: all these, Homer, inherit and exalt the nature 
of your heroic song, praised by the chosen among 
men ; and praise too your deathless voice, gift of the 
Muses, which with such unwearying labour you wove 
to a pattern: then like the sea you spewed it forth 
upon the shore * for men that have no poetry. . . . 


(b) She came beneath the very yoke of Necessity, 
together with her maiden daughters wailing a song 
that went in hand with cries of woe: she sped to 

* Cf. Aclian, V.H. xiii. 22, a painter és éypayfe tov per 
“Opnpov atrév euoivra, Tobs S¢ dMous moras Ta euqpeopeva 
dpvropévous (ed. pr.): cuoivra is coarse, émzycas is not (cf. 
Iliad iv. 426). 
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ier” el] dxras [ovvp]upopevas 
deororis % mplily oxin[tpwr dapxds, 
dovAn Aavady ézionyfols. 
ols] yalp yevleds 6 malA]acés iwv 
eopos €lA€lyyer tolcov w|divwy 
oxjpa Aoxevbev. tis 8 jpoo’ [éunv 
dvolw, 7 tle 89] Tov [d]70 Coovyns 
Seop[ov] eAvoev woz] EiAlnOw’, 
"Atpotlols vealpd; Kat]pos dvotyeuw 
Tov v]76 okorias B[v]BAoca. Adyov 
Kpun([Tov], avayxn mpos [plas pw’ dloat 
map épouye, [wat]ep, miotw Ovyrois 
méou BelBatav pillwolev avat 
ais amo PurAns «du|divos 
povynt. Avypav ebpev dord[jy 
mpo TulAdv [iepdv xr]dmov adyovone 
yadlKis] xavalyis, orvyvor d]ydpdov 
péAos alppyovias,| pvoti[da 8 oppny 
6] Avpat auvernv [Modcar] detoas 
feop|, 

(Obscure fragments of six more lines) 


ANONYMOUS 


[End 2 a.p.] A VISIT TO THE UNDERWORLD 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt-Hogarth, Fayum Towns and their 


Papyri, 1900, no. 2, p. 82. See Crénert, Archiv, ii. 358 ; 
*Weil, Journal des Savants, 1901, p. 25. 
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the shores that moaned in unison with her, once a 
sceptred Queen and ruler, now illustrious slave of 
Danaans. For the ancient Doom of your house has 
found out in its course all the fair children of your 
travail-pangs. 

Who was ploughman of the fields that grew me ? 
For whom did gracious Ilithyia loose the bond 
beneath the girdle, Doom in another guise? The 
time has come to reveal the word that lies hidden in 
the darkness of the Book, now must I sing it to the 
sunlight. In me alone of your noble race, my father, 
the Master planted knowledge that all men should 
- trust. A dismal] incantation he found for me, when 
I shuddered before the holy gate at the clash of 
the din of bronze,* the hateful song of stringless 
symphony : he who sang upon the lyre a hymn of 
wisdom . . . a mystic oracle. .. . 


(Obscure fragments of six more lines) 


2 She refers to the beginning of the Trojan War. In 
vv. 25 sqq. above, I do not know why she should be in 
doubt about the identity of her parents. 


22-23 ent caplafjas + [8)) -yalp ed« prez text Schubart, 
31-32 Schubart. 


ANONYMOUS 
A VISIT TO THE UNDERWORLD [End 2 a.p.} 


Adventures of a man who descended to the underworld in 
order to converse with a woman, now dead, formerly no doubt 
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his wife or mistress. His life has evidently been brought to 
ruin. He blames the woman, and seeks her out among the 
dead to upbraid her: he accuses her of deceit (ri 6€ pw ééara- 
toa; in the scraps of 17 lines which follow our fragment— 
itself preceded by scanty remains of 2 columns) and complains 
of her luxurious living (onaraddoa, ibid.). 

There are other descriptions of a voyage to the underworld 
in Greek and Latin literature, and other stories of men who 
descended alive to Hades in pursuit of a woman: but this 
Ffragment’s description of the journey is gruesome and horrible 
beyond any other, and the motive for the pursuit is (so far 
as I know) unique. The details of the journey also diverge 
considerably from traditional lines. Traditionally (e.g. in 
Vergil, Aen. vi.; Lucian, Menippus; cf. Homer, Néxua} 
Ar. Frogs ; and other sources: Helm, Lucian und Menipp, 
1906, Kap. 1, and authorities quoted there), the living visitor 
to the underworld must first undergo a certain preparation 
and ritual. When all is ready for the adventure, he crosses 
the Acherusian lake, sacrifices, and invokes the gods. There 
follows an earthquake ; the visitor enters the underworld 
through a chasm. He must now soothe Cerberus, and per- 
suade Charon to ferry him across the Styx. He then arrives 
at (1) the Plains of Sorrow, lugentes campi, where the ghosts 
await their turn for trial by Minos, (2) the place where 
guilty ghosts are punished, (8) the place where the pure, or 
adequately punished, souls have their abode. So much for 
the traditional outline, apart from details. 

In our poem, several stages of the visitor's journey can be 


Aokjyv & artpdmov tpipoly épmvcas 
Tomov HAE Tov ovlT]i{s emnAP éxodv. 


* Col. ii. 6 EujoAey avAqv, no doubt the entrance to Hades. 
Here he meets a,divinity whom he addresses, col. ii. 9 mpo- 
[ceA]nAvead cor, wdxap. The divinity should traditionally be 
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discerned. First, an oblique road—perhaps the steep entrance 
to Hades *—leads to a place where dogs are devouring bodies. 
The position and description of this place do not suit the 
Acherusian lake; it is then probably the nearer side of a 
river encircling Hades ; the bodies may be those of the un- 
buried dead, who cannot be conveyed across the river. The 
visitor continues his journey across this river. Having 
passed through a “ toilsome land ”’ (which may be the region 
just described, or a further stage of the journey) the visitor 
arrives at the Shores of Ugliness. Here he sits on a rock and 
tries to catch a fish.—Why ? Because some part of it is to 
be an accessory in his evocation of the dead woman with 
whom he wishes to converse? I know no evidence for it, and 
think it an improbable act at this stage of the journey. This 
grisly fishing remains a dark mystery. The visitor is now 
on the verge of a field, wherein he observes a multitude of 
corpses violently dead and cruelly punished. 

It is clear that the poet has departed far from the firm 
tradition about visits to the underworld. He ignores 
Cerberus, dispenses with the aid of Charon, sees nothing of 
the Seat of Judgement. 

The language and style of the poem preclude a date of 
composition much earlier than the date of the papyrus itself. 
N.B. especially tpaxndoxor& (Plutarch, Arrian, Epictetus), 
tddqv (new in literature), oxodomitw ‘‘impale.”” Rare uses 
are dverov ‘‘ consecrated,” axavis ‘‘ vast,” éudoBos “‘ fright- 
ened.” The author was using highly poetical language, 
borrowed from classical and post-classical literature of 
different kinds. 


. Along the oblique pathway he crept, and 
came to a place whither no man ever came of his 


Hecate, ef. Lucian, Menippus; Verg. den. vi. 258; Helm, 
Tucian und Menipp, p. 29. For pdxap vocat. femin. cf. 
Eur. Hel. 375, Ba. 565, ete. 
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époBeiro: poBos yovu bet [ er 


Kata macav jerdyxave odpar| a" 
ToAAol Sé KUvES TrEpl TOUS VEKPOUS 
Joivns xapw oav aduypevot. 

averov (8)€ mévous Kpadiay dépwr 
émAdule mpomavra Séos jucUeis: 

fws atrov exw eppwd. mdpov.t 

kali 87 yOdva dvatpdnleAlov Pldcas 
ala]yjpovas 7AGe map’ 7udvas. 

evOevde mérpaly] xabicas, ére 

KdAapov pev ednoe veKpau TpLxi, 
déAcap de AaBadv, Kal pwpiclals 
dyKtaTpov, | dave Babet Bvbadr, 

TV vnxouerny & EAKlov [tpty]a, 

ws ovdev ores rot éAduPaver, 

[L Kara. tov Bubov]] 

Kata Gupev aveao.o.[.. . .Jevas. 
dyaves yap exert[o rdd}y epg 
ddmedov yénov alvoudpwy vexpav 
meAexelopevenv, araupovpevenv: 

Avypa cwpata 8 [iorlal’ Unlelple yas 
TeTpaxnAaKomnpl€|va mpoopaTws* 
ErEpou maAw eoxodomapEevolt 
expéavro TpoTata mKpas TUS. 
Tlowai 5° eyeAwy pedlelov vexpav 
favarou tpomov éorepavenl pevar. 
puapa dé AvOpov tis eKet 707}. 

6 Sé dpixadrdov dd€uas éAkdloas 
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own will. Afraid was he—fear bound his affrighted 
knees. Bodies there were all over the path: and 
many dogs had come around the corpses to feast 
upon them. Yet—for his heart was dedicated to 
labours—he put terror aside, and floated through all 
the region, . . . So swiftly he came to that toilsome 
land, the Shores of Ugliness. There, sitting on a 
rock, when he had bound a reed with corpse’s hair, 
he took bait and feeding the hook sent it down 
to the deepest depths. Yet when he drew forth 
the swimming hair, since he could then catch 
nothing at all, . . . For stretched around there 
lay a vast plain, full of corpses of dreadful doom, 
beheaded or crucified. Above the ground stood 
pitiable bodies, their throats but lately cut. Others, 
again, impaled, hung like the trophies of a cruel 
destiny. The Furies, crowned with wreaths, were 
laughing at the miserable manner of the corpses’ 
death. There was an abominable stench of gore. 
He, dragging his shuddering frame along, . . . 


3 "pdo8ov Beazley. 8 emAogrle IE: érddcLe Weil. 
9 Possibly a conflation of two lines, one beginning cs adrdv 
éxwv .. ., the other ending . . . dppwSet mépor. 17 ds 
(5) Weil. 18 Cancelled in II. 
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ANONYMOUS 
[11-111 a.v.] METAMORPHOSES 


Ed. pr. Bilabel, Philologus, \xxx. 1925, p. 331. See 
Korte, Archiv, viii. 256; Powell, New Chapters, i iii. 201. 

A description of trees and plants with references to the 
legends—evidently for the most part stories of metamorphosis 
—with which they were associated. Thus (a) 1-3 the nirus 
introduced an allusion to Attis (for his connexion with the 
tree, see ed. pr. 335-336) ; and v. 4 another tree brings in 
the story of Tereus; jJera Typéwl[s appears in a small 
fragment of a line below); and in a fragment too slight 


dua Tobro Titus Kai d[peords Fv 
ftdoyad[A]oBpayecovorupnl ave 
KopuBarr. ohvOpopiAdpray|t. 
alyerpos émeitd Tis AV exe, 
dicaoi[at] KAddois Sediyaoper[n: 
€vos ek oTeddyous bvo 8 Hv dulra. 
emt t[yv]de BAerove’ amefavplacev, 
emi dleftja mAevpa yeAdova 
peAlavo]mrepoparoAocwpar[ov 


én apio[tepa 8 éBlAer” anddva 
yoepoor|ovobp] Involadypova. 
ikTiv 6€ veoociov apmacas 
yapibwvuyorravrogiAdpmayos 
dupvotls otleAdyous piégos torarat- 
oropaow be KxatHotie Kali yvabou]s. 
i) ~ Le > re 
eo.dotca 8 éxpakev ando[vis: 

‘ 2 fs 4 > A 
tov “Irvv, tov “Indy Karakdl 
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ANONYMOUS 
METAMORPHOSES [11-111 a.p.] 


for inclusion here the story of Myrrha’s passion for her 
Sather was told in connexion with the tree which was named 
after her (are)Aéxous pppns amxpas precedes zolis doeBeis 
ydpous). The trees are introduced one after another with a 
more or less fixed formula, ef. ed. pr. frag. B. 3 lata airw 
Bréxw, ibid. C. 2 ] dAdo durov Brérw, ibid. C. 11 }re Bréxw 
a gurov Kaddv, v. 4 alyepos Emeard tis Fv exet. The metre 
consists of anapaestic dimeters, of which the second closes in 
aniambic. Remarkable are the long compound adjectives : 
other fragments too small for inclusion here present the 
surprising words—onpatomoxidos, tpvyoawparos, ¢iAopupto- 
dayijxopos. 


. .. And therefore the pine found favour with the 
Corybant, the lover of the tympanum that clashes on 
the arm of Cybele’s priest, the lover of theft of figs. 
Next, there was a poplar, split into twofold branches; 
from one stem there came two shoots. She looked 
at it, and was amazed, on the right side by a swallow, 
black feathers on all its body of dark hue. . . 

+ .. on the left she saw a nightingale, the 
moaner and mourner ; a kite had snatched its young 
—kite of hooked talons, lover of all thieving—and 
stood in the middle of the twofold stem; its beak 
and jaws devoured the brood ; and the nightingale 
saw it, and shrieked with a cry for her Itys, her Itys. 

10 Beazley. 11 Beazley: yoepoaz[evay]nvorar. ed. 


pr.: but -yvo is then unintelligible. 12 veoociov Powell 
for (176) voogiov (ed. pr.). 17 Prob. xaraxd[dera. 
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ANONYMOUS 
[3 a.v.] RECORD OF A CURE BY SARAPIS 


Ed. pr. Abt, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, xviii. 1915, 
p. 257 with Plate. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 140; *Wilamo- 
witz, Gr. Versk. p. 150 (revised text).* 


(1) There is no doubt that our fragment is incomplete at 
both ends. Abt thought that v. 1 was the first line of the 
poem: but réx AcBuxdi d¢pacas v. 2, tod wévytos v. 5, the 
obseure line v. 4, and vv. 8-9 all presuppose information 
which must have been given in lines preceding v. 1. (Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that our fragment was the first 
column of the roll, see Wilam. p. 150 in reply to Abt, p. 257.) 

(2) There is no doubt that the poem is not to be dated much, 
if at all, earlier than the papyrus itself. Ed. pr. thought tt 
might still be a late Hellenistic piece: but it is certain (apart 
from linguistic evidence) that this poem did not survive in 
circulation for several centuries. For the metre (iamb. trina. 
catal. and phalaec.), see Wilam. ibid. pp. 137 sqq. 

(8) The action (according to Wilamowitz) :—Sarapis 
gives two oracles, one to a Libyan (v. 2), one to a pauper (v. 5). 
The god undertakes to transfer to the pauper the destiny 
which Fate had intended for the Libyan, and vice versa: the 
Libyan has been given a deceptive oracle, and the pauper’s 
malady will be transferred to him. Perhaps the transfer will 
be facilitated by the fact that both patients were born under 
the same constellation (v. 9). Thrason (the pauper: Abt 
thinks he is the Libyan) is now commanded to fast, and in the 
morning to intoxicate himself with wine, then go to sleep: 


* One word about the text: ed. pr. is not completely 
accurate in the details of transcription, as may be seen from 
the facsimile and by comparison of Wilam.’s text. Neither, 
unhappily, is the latter completely accurate. I have ven- 
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ANONYMOUS 
RECORD OF A CURE BY SARAPIS [3 a.p.] 


when he wakes up he will be cured (v. 19). Perhaps similar 
advice had been given to the Libyan—only he, when he wakes 
up, will find that the pauper’s malady has been transferred to 
him. Wilamowitz takes otros in vv. 24, 25, 27 to refer to 
Thrason, vievis v. 22 to the Libyan. 

With this view I agree, except in the assignment of parts. 
Tt seems (as Abt thought) more probable that vv. 10 sqq. are 
a report of the deceptive instructions which Sarapis gave to 
the Libyan. If this is so, the supreme difficulty in Wilam.’s 
view—the necessity of making otros in vv. 24, 25, 27 all 
refer to the same person—can be avoided. The pauper has 
been told to fast and-abstain, the Libyan to indulge himself. 
Their separate acts of conduct are then described in alternate 
lines. The abstinence of the pauper ts to coincide in time 
exactly with the indulgence of the Libyan (v. 23). 6 pev 21, 
éxewvos 23, otros 25 and 27 are the Libyan (Thrason); 6 8é 
- 22, otros 24, and the subject of 26, are the pauper. Vv. 6-7 
I take to be the conclusion (réppa) of an oracle previously 


tured to make the very few trivial corrections which appeared 
necessary. . orpadets for tpageis in v. 24 is not so trivial. I 
have had nothing but the facsimile to guide me, and shall 
therefore be the object of universal objurgation.’ But Wilam. 
says nothing about addition of new fragments to the text: 
and if he had none, his transcription of vv. 4, 18, 25 is 
undeniably in need of minute correction. 

+ The language aims at poetical style, which it maintains 
in a simple way with a few lapses. The poet soared aloft to 
the invention of £a8dyos v. 17 (here only, s.v.J.: Abt read 
e€ adddov, but the facsimile supports Wilam.). 

¢ The contrast is clear not only from the use of odros, but 
also from the obvious opposition péver xpatraiws—peWet, dzt0- 
peve—minre. z 
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(i.e. before our fragment begins) given to the pauper. In 
that oracle, the pauper had been advised to fast and abstain: 
vv. 6-7 give the end of it, and the ground (hence yap, v. 6) for 
it (because the pauper will thus be cured by transference of 
his malady to the Libyan). 

I think we must suppose that the Libyan has somehow 
offended Sarapis ; cf. the records of cases at Epidaurus, esp. 
A TIT, IV, B XXXVI (Herzog, ‘ Wunderheil. von Epi- 
dauros,” Philol. Suppl. 22, 3). Although there is no instance 


Org 0-00 6s |rwy 6 Xdpamis éore owrnp 
}e re AtBurds dpdoas azéor[y 
J]... Sexyopev . . mpope . [ 
\ col \ rh ~ 
Kat Tot t[6] SaxrvAeidiov Kparotr[Tos. 
Tod ypnopod Sé ro réppa tod mévytios: 
dno THs yap adptov AiBus tts avip 
cd , tA > re 
mdoxe. vocor Eevyny, 8’ as ce célw. 
odtos 8° jv 6 AiBus dv 6 Beds elmer, 
Kowny cuvactplay exwv exetver(.). 
a ‘\ > £ 4 Ww 
TH vurti mapadaveis 6 Beds eAeke- 
Ths poipns anéxes, Opdowy, 7d réppfa, 
ovly ws 7Oere Lotpa, mapa dé potpaly, 
Tas] polpas yap eye perapprder, 
; . pe 8 avptov, pera b€ TeTApTHV 
peOve] Kal mpdree, 7oAd Trapapet[as 
pndev] yevoduevos, pdvov 8 dxparoly 
rg ¢ rd A a ‘ ft 
xurplas éEaddyou, peta dé 7d weivele 
. oulpruyias Badwy Kadev(d)e. 
fe > 3 - ? 3 6 
Kouysw|uevov 8° ey o dmobepamedow. 


3 Sexouev .... zpope.[ Abt: Sexopuerm . zpooe . [ Wilam.: 
exo very doubtful. 4 xpatobvros Wilam.: xparody[ros 
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of transference of a disease from one man to another, there 
are records of eases in which the god visits a healthy offender 
with sickness (Herzog, p. 124: the god usually cured the 
offender in the end: so here, the Libyan may have been 
healed in the end: the miracle-cures of Sarapis were founded 
on those of Asclepius, Herzog, p. 47. Beazley refers me 
to an interesting and apposite passage in Artemidorus, 
Oneirocriticon v. 94). 


... Sarapis is the saviour. .. . told the Libyan 
and departed. ... and of him who possessed the 
ring. 

The conclusion of the pauper’s oracle was this: 
“—since, from to-morrow, a certain Libyan shall 
suffer a strange malady, through which I shall save 
you.” Now this was the Libyan of whom the god had 
spoken, who had the same constellation as the pauper. 
The god appeared in the night beside him, and 
spoke: “ Thrason, you have in full the upshot of 

our Fate; not as Fate desired, but against the 
will of Fate: for I change the Fates about.4 .. . to- 
morrow, and after the fourth hour © souse and drink 
deep—having waited long without a taste of any- 
thing—nothing but unmixed wine from a full-sized ¢ 
pitcher ; and after drinking . . . lie down and sleep. 
While you lie at rest, I will cure you.” .. . 


* Lit. ““ I change the clothes of Destiny.” » Quite 
early in the morning. © Lit. “of six measures,” a 
new word. 

Abt and [1. 9 exen{w Abt, Wilam.: half the w is 
clearly visible. 12 potpay Wilam.: potpa[y Abt and II. 
14 avey]eype Fahz, Abt: imposs. acc. to Wilam. 18 éx 
THls ouvrvx. Wilam.: .... oujrvxy. Abt and II. «dfevde 


Wilam., xafeve II. 
427 
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+s + « « .| Oe*robror sion metpav . Aws oxy Tf 20 
6 prev ovly avioratat AaBawv ro metvew, 
Cf A ~ > i ~ a 
6 b€ vRomis avlaludver Ged(t) KeAcvabeis, 
oe tf > tal a 5) cd 
wpav Aaflalv, exetvos hv éerdxOn- 
obros be put) aTpadels peéver Kpatatus, 
metlve. 8 oTOs dkpata Kat peOver 
o OMS f Jovoav 8 tropéver . . . [ 

a > a > fal ia 
mimjre. 8 obtos éxel Kapnflapyoas 


20 ovmepev . Awocexn[ Wilam.: od rare [saws ax[fus 
Abt. Perhaps e.g. Spacov] 5€ rodr’, euod weipav [d}rws oxilis. 


ANONYMOUS 


(2-3 a.p.] SAILOR’S SONG 


Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. iii. 1903, no. 425, p. 72. 
See Crusius, Llerodae Mimiambi, p. 134; Powell, Col- 
lectanea Alexandrina, p. 195; Wilamowitz, G.G.A, 1904, 
670; Crusius, Philol. 66, 1907, 315; Maas, Philol, 68, 
1909, 445; Crénert, Rh. Mus. 64, 1909, 445; Powell, C. Qu. 
v. 177; Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xi. p. 236; Manteuffel, de 
opusculis graecis, p. 180; Blass, Archiv, iii. 276; Powell- 
Barber, New Chapters, i. 58; Eitrem, Symb. Oslo. 17, 1937, 
105. 


There is a clear contrast between (a) ocean-going sailors, 


Nadrat Babuxvpal[rlodpopoe 
< t Ce € , 
ddiwy Tpirwvres bddtwv 
Kat Newdrar yAuKvopopor 
Aye fal 2B cD 7s 
Ta yeA@vra mA€ovres ddaTn, 
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So then the one took the drink and arose: the 
other waited fasting, as the god commanded, at 
the hour to which the Libyan had been appointed. 
The pauper stood his ground firmly without turning : 
the other drank neat wine and got drunk. .. . the 
one stood firm. . . the other collapsed on the spot 
with a headache. . . 


21 6 Opdowly Wilam.: text D. L. P. 24 ph Tpadgeis’ 
Wilam.: the facsimile shews p) orpageis: pi for oJ common 
at this era. 25 melve} Wilam.: zeivjee Abt: metjver I. 
27 aimjree Wilam.: II must then have had qejre. 


ANONYMOUS 
‘SAILOR’S SONG (2-3 a.p.] 


and (b) Nile-sailors. The poem is an invitation to these two 
groups of men to compete with each other in song or play, the 
subject of the competition being “‘ the comparison (or rather 
contrast)” of ocean and Nile. Crusius (Her. Mimi. p. 134) 
recalls the xwpactat Neddou of P. Oxy. iii. 1903, no. 519 (b) 
10, p. 256. 

Metrically the lines are pvovpor (petovpor), here enoplia 
with iambus instead of spondee or trochee at the end : all the 
lines close with paroxytone words. 


Sartors who skim deep waters, Tritons of the briny 
waves, and Nilots who sail in happy course upon 


4 vddrq: v. Maas, loc. cit. 
429 
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\ 
v ovyKptow elmare, didor, 6 
meAdyous NeiAov Te yovipou. 


6 xal veiAov yovizov Il: corr. Powell (and Eitrem). 


ANONYMOUS 
[3 a.v.] SAILOR’S SONG 


Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xi. 1915, no. 1383, p. 236. 
See Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 195; Schmidt, 
G.G.A, 1918, 123; Draheim, Phil. Woch. 1918, 310; 
Deubner, Sitzb. Heidelb. Akad. 1919, Abh. 17, p. 113 
Preisendanz, Phil. Woch. 1920, 1180; Cronert, Philol. 84, 
159; Manteuffel, de opusculis graecis, p. 181; Powell- 
Barber, New Chapters, i. 59; Kérte, Archiv, vii. 141; 
Eitrem, Symb. Oslo. 17, 1937, 104; Wilamowitz, Hermes, 
60, 1925, 314 and Gr. Versk. p. 374. 


€ £ Dell te te 

PoSdiots éxéAevov avépors 

Kal pépeat tots meAaylots 

a / owt 3 lA 

6re trAdew 7Oedov eyed, 

oe ra a > an 

ére pevew 7Oedov éxel, 

w tA ‘ 

éAeyov pépe(owv) meAayio(ts)- 5 
py Tuan. Ta weAayN: 

vy? 5 £8, tg 

an drotdgare vavorBalrlais. 
Gros ap’ avepos emetyerar. 
amékAce Ta. mrvedpata Kai, N[vJé, 


dds 7a [. .Jar’ edBara. 10 
2 oots II. 6 rvmn(re), meAdyy Preisendanz. 


yap (for dp’) Deubner. emyerar. Il: émeyeAd& Schmidt, 
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the smiling waters, tell us, friends, the comparison 
of the ocean with the fruitful Nile. 


Crénert defends II, seanning a choriamb at the end 


(-ov yovitou) ; Maas defends the scansion NewAov yovipov. 


ANONYMOUS 
SAILOR’S SONG [sap] 


This is not (as it has sometimes been alleged) a magic 
incantation ;: it is (as the imperfect tenses suggest) the song 
of a Rhodian sailor, sung by him when returned to Rhodes. 
“When I wanted to sail (to Rhodes), and to stay there (in 
Rhodes), I used to ask the winds to control the seas (so that I 
might enjoy fair weather to Rhodes).” 

“Podias dvé[wos is written in the right-hand margin. 


I usep to command the Rhodian winds and the 
quarters of Ocean, when I wanted to sail, when I 
wanted to stay there, I used to say to the quarters of 
Ocean, “ Let not the seas be smitten! Subdue the 
Ocean to the seafarers! Lo, in full strength the wind 
is rising! Shut up your storm-winds, Night, and 
make the waters smooth to cross!” 


9 wié, kai Wilamowitz. 10 [vd]a7’ ed. pr.: [a8]ar’ Prei- 
sendanz. [xvpJar’ is too long for the space. 8dés prob. =fés 
(ef. Pseudo-Euripides, J.A. 629, Herodas vi. 1). 
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ANONYMOUS 


[3 a.p.] HYMN TO FORTUNE 


Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikerterte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 142. See Schmidt, Phil. Woch. 1908, 457; 
Kortes reine v. 557; Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 
196; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 313. 


ToAvYpoE ToLKLACLOphe TTAVO[ TOUS 
Ovarots avvopéotie mayKpatés Tdya: 
mas xP?) TEaV toxdy TE dear Kal ail 
7. pev wpegar Kal oeuva eis Tedv Oulua 
anpucas ToTl yay, végos apdilnxapev[a oKdTLOV, 6 
Ta, 6€ Pada Kal Tazrewa moAAdKis mTEpo[tlale 
els typos eEaeipas, @ Satwov peyddAa. 
if / f A rf 
motepov ce KAnlwpev KAwbar Kedawi av, 
 Tav TaxvToTHov “AvayKay, 
nn ‘ ‘ ” = > 4 
 Tav taydv dyyeAov “Ipw abavarwv; 10 
mavrwy yap apyav Kat TéAos Faytov} éyxeis. 
1’ woAvyipoe II, corr. Schmidt (aodvyerpe ed. pr.): aravdmous 
D. L. P.: the reference is to the swiftness of Fortune’s muta- 


tions. 3 reavz[ II: I omit redv, following Wilam. z[ 
may be read as 7[: the reading then was probably afvow, 
i.e. pdow. 10 zaxudyyeAov Schmidt. 11 dyov ; 
: 
ANONYMOUS 


{4 a.0.] A SCHOOLBOY’S RECITATION 


Ed. pr. Vitelli, Studi Italiani di Filolegia Classica, xii. 
1912, p. 320; and xiv. 1914, p- 126. See Wilamowitz, 
Griechs Versh, 611 ;. Crénert, Gnomon, 1926, 663; *Powell, 
New Chapters, iii. 208 ; Blass, Archiv, iii. 487. 
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ANONYMOUS 
HYMN TO FORTUNE [3 a.p.] 


Hymn to Fortune, of uncertain but late era. Ed. pr. aptly 
compares Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 158, fr. mel. chor. 
adesp. 4 (t¥xa, pepomwv apya Kai réppa resembles v. 11: 
cav mrépuya xpuvadav may have suggested mravo[ v. 1). 


Gopvess of many hues and many guises and wingéd 
-feet, partner of man’s hearth and home, almighty 
Fortune! How may one demonstrate your power 
and ...? That which is high and mighty against 
your countenance you dash® to the ground with a 
cloud of darkness set around it ; the mean and lowly 
you often exalt on your wings aloft, O mighty spirit. 
Shall we call you gloomy Clotho, or Necessity of 
sudden doom, or Iris, swift messenger of the immortal 


gods? Of all things the beginning and the end are 


yours. 


2 tmjpixas is intended to be active transitive aorist of 
drrepeixw (ed. pr.). 


almost certainly the reading of II: ed. pr. suggests emenda- 
tion to dxpov: mdvrwy Maas, Crusius. 


ANONYMOUS 
A SCHOOLBOY’S RECITATION [4 4.p.] 


““ Something of the nature of an occasional or prize-poem 


by a schoolboy, perhaps to be recited on a ‘ Speech Day’”’ 
(Powell). 
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€[ Tat] puis [e éop|t is 
Badtotov Kopel w. 

€p@ juev ovv és 4Bys 
TdxioTa pétpov €AGeiy, 
diudacKxdAov 7 aKovwy 
moAby xpovoy Bidvar. 
gu7 dé Kloopija tis 
copoly Te vod dpdvnpa 
yévowrd por, [wad ow 


k]u(x)Aovupévy|[y mep@yre 


petapoilos OéAouw’ av 
Atos ddpuolis meAdooas 


ass 


ANONYMOUS 


..and I bring the harvest-offerings of our common 
festival. I long to come with all good speed to the 
fullness of young manhood, and to live many years 
the pupil of my teacher. A nature well-behaved and 
wise imaginings be mine, as I pass through the circle 
of my studies! I yearn to rise aloft and knock upon 
the pe of Heaven! .. .% 


ioe Eur. fr. 911 (Wilam.). He means “I hope to go to 
the University later on.” V. 10 refers to the éyxd«Atos ma:- 
Sefa, the routine of education. 


10 zepdvr D. L. P.: wepioat Crénert, with heavy punctua- 
tion after dpdinya v. 8. 
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MIMNEPMOxX 
[1 a.p.] YMYPNHIZ 


Ed. pr. Vogliano, Papiri della reale Universita di Milano, 
vol. 1°, 1935, p. 13. See *Wyss, Antimachi Colophonii 
Reliquiae, p. 83; Bowra, Harly Greek Elegists, 1938, p. 29; 
Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 81. 


This fragment comes from a commentary on Antimachus, 


ws ot map’ BaotAfjos, émeli p’'] e[vlede£aro pobolv, 
Healy, KoiAnio’ alomios dpagdpevoe. 


EPICHARMEA 


[(a) 2 B.c. 
[(6) 3.a.p.] Probably by AXIOPISTUS 
[(c) 3 B.c.] 


Ed. pr. (a) *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikerterte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 124. (6) *Wilamowitz, Sitzungsberichte der 
kéniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1918, 
p. 742 (ostrakon). (c) *Grenfell-Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, i. 
1906, no. 1, p. 13, Plate I. See Crénert, Hermes, 47, 1912, 
408 ; Poll. Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 219 and New 
Chapters, i. 18; Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy 
and Comedy, p. 369; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 56. 
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MIMNERMUS 
SMYRNEIS [1 av] 


in which we are told that Mimnermus wrote a Smyrneis ; cf. 
Paus, ix. 29.4. Mimnermus wrote elegiacs about the war 
between Smyrna and the Iydians under Gyges. This war 
occurred a generation before the time of Mimnermus ; who is 
therefore the first Greek known to have written an historical 
poem about events in the recent past. 


So from the king, when he made known his order, 
they darted, fenced in their hollow shields. 


EPICHARMEA 


[(2) 2 B.c.] 
Probably by AXIOPISTUS [(6) 3 x 


[(c) 3 B.c. 


[Hibeh Papyri, i. no. 2 omitted, as too fragmentary for 
inclusion : cf. however Crénert, doc. cié.] 


(c) Preface to a book of Sententiae, perhaps the work of 
one Aviopistus (Athen. xiv. 6£8 d DAdyopos . . . *A€témarov 
. Tas yuopas tmenornKévaa dno), who flourished about 
300 B.c.: this papyrus is dated between 280 and 240 2.c. 
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Crénert shews that the extant Tvapa ascribed to Epicharmus 
can easily be distributed under the headings of the opening 


A / if cal é > 4A cal 

(a2)  rovs Tpdtous yelpw yuvat|Kad pap’ eyo Tov 
Onpliwv 

4 A ‘ ~ a“ ‘ r. 
eluev' Ootis ylap A€ovre airov 7 morav [Peper 
7 Kvowv Modocorkoitclw 7 

OApels aixaAdrovre to[t]oily <b moedow ed- 
peveis. 

a [yluva 5€ tov tpédovrTa [mpirov €ifcorar 
daxety. 


rs > > ~ 
(b)  fradeast yap €o8’ 6 dpdvytos. ws de Tod” 
ovTws éxet, 
~ Dah MI ~ > ‘ A 
xG@pos oikia Tupavvis wAodTos ioxyds KaAXova. 
adpovos avOpwmov tuxdvTa KatayéAaoTa 
iveTat. 
c 1 2 i ae) cal > , , 
adovat 8 elaiv Bporoicw dvdotor AatoTHpiot~ 
KatamveTovrioTat yap «dds ddovais avijp 
ddous. 


(c) eid’ Eveott. moAAad Kat mav{rlota, tots 
xpihoad Ka 
mott didov, mor exOpov, ev dikat ACywv, ev 


e / 
aAlat, 
a 4 ‘ ca 3 id + 
moTt Tovnpov, moti Kaddv Te Kayabov, ToTL 
Eevov, 
A rd \ la A re 
mort Svenpw, moti mapowvov, mort Bavavoov, 
aire 7s 


M ’ ” / ‘ ra / 

GAN exer Kakdv 74, Kal TovToL. KevTpa 
Teo evo. 

> \ . ~ 4 ay? e 3 

ev 0€ Kal yrapa. copa eid’, alow at 
/ ee 
moro Ts, 

44.0 


EPICHARMEA 


lines of this fragment (mori ¢idov, aor éxOpdév, xrA.), and 
maintains that they are parts of the book to which our frag- 
ment is the preface. Fr. 254 (Kaibel) may belong to the end 
of this preface. 

(a) In character, I tell you, women are worse than 
animals. Give food or water to a lion, or Molossian 
dog, or. . ., and the beasts wag their tails and make 
friends with their benefactors. But the first hand 
the woman bites is the one that feeds her. 


(6) The wise man is . .. Here is a proof: lands 
and houses and kingdoms and wealth and strength 
and beauty, if they fall to a fool, become absurd. 
Pleasures are the godless pirates of mankind: let 
pleasure catch you, and you sink at once. 


(c) Within this book are many and manifold advices 
for you to use towards a friend or foe, while speaking 
in the courts, or the assembly, towards the rogue or 
the gentleman, towards the stranger, towards the 
quarrelsome, the drunkard, and the vulgar, or any 
other plagues that you may find—for them too 
there’s a sting within my book. 

Within it too are maxims wise ; obey them, and 


(b) 1 zoAeas hopelessly corrupt. (c) 5 &o: ef. Anecd. 
Oxon. i. 160. 126 ef6 pipa mapa Awpretow dvri tod Ebeotw; 
176. 12 (ev) zapa rH AtoAiSa Kai Awpida SidAexrov evo yiyvera 
(€vo Thumb), érérar kai dvri pypatos. 
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deLvwtepds TE K ein BeATtiwy 7 és maly]r 
dvip. 

KolUrt aoAAa det Adyew, aA ev jovov 
[tlovrwy ézos, 
‘ n v4 ~ ? 2,8 Ay 

MOTTO Tpaypa TmEepipepovTa THVd del TO 


ovpdpepor. 
ie Fi A be 2 ec ” 4 ” 
airiay yap Fyov ws dAAws pev elyv de- 
é 
vos, 


pakpordyos 8 ot Ka duvaivav év Blplayet 
yrepals Ady]euw. 
Tatra 67 “ywv elcakovoas ovvTiOnpe Tav 


Téxvav 
fe > ¢ Ww > é e 
Tave , Omws elm. Tis, “Emixappos aodds tts 
eyévero, 


/ tr > 2 a \ a“ a 2 
mOAN 6s ella” aoreia Kal mavtoia Kal? &v 
émros [Adywr, 
a 2 ~ ‘ e ‘ i 
meipav] avravTod didovs ws Kai Blpayéa 
Kadds r€you. 
ed b€ TddlJe palwv azas avip dar[joerar 
codes, 
3 nf te > “| if a oo 
ovde Anp]joet Tor’ ovdév, Eros anlay pepva- 
pevos. 
et S€ Tov AaBlovra AvTjoe Te THvdle TOV 
Adywr, 
ww ‘ w ~ ~ / * 
ort pay doxentla Sparta Totcd[é & zjocov 
OmOTpoTG, 
’ a, ” ve R. ~ 4 
ayafov iorw otpdlopdv te moAvpaly [voov 
Tpepew 
(Traces of tro lines) 


dAdos djAAw ydp yéyabe, Kovre tav[ra 
Kpivopes. 


10 


15 


20 


EPICHARMEA 


you will be a cleverer and a better man for all events. 
You need no lengthy speech, only a single one of 
these proverbs ; bring round to your subject which- 
ever of themis apt. Men used to censure me because, 
though shrewd enough in other ways, I was a lengthy 
speaker—could not express my thoughts with brevity. 
To this charge I lent an ear, and I composed this book 
of rules,* to make the world exclaim “‘ Epicharmus 
was a philosopher, who uttered many witty sayings of 
many kinds in single verses: himself he lets us test 
his skill in brevity of speech as well!” 

He who learns these maxims well shall appear a 
wise man to the world, and never talk but good sense, 
if he remembers every word. If one who takes this 
book shall be offended by some word within it—not, 
of course, because his own conduct is ill-considered 
and in conflict with my counsel—let me tell him, a 
broader mind is a blessing and a boon. . .. 

(Traces of tio lines) 


Different people, different pleasures : we do not all 


a “ Work of art ”’ (ed. pr.). 





(c) 15-23 Crénert (16 ed 5€ rade, 17 ovde, 19 6’, 22 éxdoran 
gaiverar, 23 avpdépew and eAevdepws D. L. P.). 
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Se S]é wavra def rad” ws é[kdoran 
paiverat 

cudépev, Elmeta 8 ev Koupdu dAd[yew 
ercvbepws. 


ANONYMOUS 
[3 s.c.] EPIGRAM FOR A MERRY COMPANY 


Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 62, Plate VIII. See Powell, Collect. Alex. 
p. 192; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. 237; Powell-Barber, New 
xatpere cupmdrat avdpes oplyAuxes, €]€ dyabod yap 

dp&dpevos teA€w tov Adyov [felis aylabd]v. 
xp) 8 drav ets Totobro ovveAPwpev pido avdpes 

mpaypa, yeAav mrailew ypnoapevous dperi 
nocoai te auvdvtas és aAAnAous te P[A]vapely 5 
kal oxwarew toatl’ ota yéhwra péper. 
4 8€ omovd? émécOw axotwpev [te Aleyovtwy 

év pépet’ 78° dpern ovproctou méAeTat. 

Tov d€ motapyobvTos TreHupela: TadTa yap éorw 


épy avip&v ayabdv etrioylav te deéper. 10 
IMOZEIAIINO& 
[160 z.c.] TWO EPIGRAMS 


Ed. pr. Weil, Un papyrus inédit: nouveaux fragments 
d’Euripide et d'autres poétes grecs: Monuments Grecs publiés 


4:44, 


ANONY MOUS—POSEIDIPPUS 


judge alike. Each man should . . . these advices, 
as he deems expedient ; then speak them freely as 
the time requires. 


ANONYMOUS 


EPIGRAM FOR A MERRY COMPANY (3 s.c.] 


Chapters, i. 58; Jurenka, Wien. Stud. 29, 1908, 326 ; Tac- 
cone, Riv. di Fil. 38, 1910, 18. 


An early Hellenistic epigram, preface to the opening of a 
sympotic gathering, and to the recitation of further pieces 
suitable to the occasion. Cf. Xenophanes fr. 1, Theognis 467. 


Hatz to you, companion revellers! With good omen 
I begin, and with good omen I will end my speech. 
When friends are come together for such purpose, 
they must laugh and play, behaving bravely, and 
rejoice in their company, and make sport of each 
other and utter such jests as bring laughter with 
them. Earnest converse must follow, and we must 
listen to each speaker in his turn: therein is the 
virtue of a merry company. And let us give ear to 
the leader of our revels : such is the conduct of good 
men, and the source of honest reputation. 


POSEIDIPPUS 
TWO EPIGRAMS [160 z.c.] 


par Vassociation pour V’encouragement des études grecques en 
France, no. 8, 1879, p. 28 with Plate. See *Hiller von 
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Gaertringen, Histor. Griech. Bpigr. no. 92, p. 38, no. 95, 
p. 40 and literature quoted there; Schott, Poseidippi 
Epigrammata, no. 1, 2; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 
107; Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion, pp. 163-164; 
Blass, Rh. Afus. 35, 1880, 90. 


(a) Epigram composed to celebrate the erection (282-281 
B.C.) of the lighthouse on the island Pharos (which was said 
to have been dedicated to Proteus, cf. v. 1), in the reign of 
Ptolemy I Soter. (See Suidas, s.v. Pdpos, Strabo xvii. 791, 


(2) ‘ENijvwv cwripa, Ddpov cxondv, @ ava 


Ilpwred, 
Ldotpatos éornoey Ackihdvovls} Kvi- 
duos. 
3 A > 3 tf ay ” / 3 es) 3 8k 
od yap ev Aiydmru oxomal ovped 0 of emt 
vHowv, 


GAA yapal ynAn vadAoxos exrérarat. 
Too xydpw «d0cidy te Kal dpOtov aifepa 
Tépveoy 
mUpyos 6[0'] amAdtwv daiver’ amo ora- 
Siwy 
hari: mavviytos b€ O[d]wf{y] ofd]y Kdpare 
vauTns 
operat ex Kopudys Tip peya Katdpevov, 
kal kev én” adro Spdyor Tatpou Képas, ovd’ 
av adprot 
owrhpos, Ipwred, Zyr[o]ls [6] ride 
TA. 
(b)  péooov ey Dapins dxrijs atdpatds Te 
Kavezrov 
év Trepiparvoprevan KUYpaTe x@pov exw 
4.46 


POSEIDIPPUS 


ed. pr. p. 28 for details.) This famous building stood on the 
eastern extremity of the island, in front of the port of 
Alexandria. The architect was Sostratus of Cnidus. See 
esp. Thiersch, Pharos, pp. 82-83. 


(b) Epigram composed to celebrate the foundation of a 
shrine to his wife Arsinoe by Ptolemy II Philadelphus. The 
building was a chapel (vatoxos) containing an image of 
Arsinoe, who was worshipped there as Arsinoe-Aphrodite: it 
stood on Cape Zephyrium, between Alexandria and Canopus. 
(See Strabo xvii. 800, Athen. vii. 318, ed. pr. p. 29.) For 
Callicrates v. Hiller von Gaertringen, p. 40. 


(a) Lord Proteus: the saviour of Hellenes, this 
watchman of Pharos, was built by Sostratus, son of 
Dexiphanes, a Cnidian. In Egypt there are no 
mountain-peaks, as in the islands: but low lies the 
breakwater where ships may harbour. Therefore 
this tower, cleaving the sky straight and upright, 
shines in the daytime countless leagues * away: and 
all night long the sailor who runs with the waves shall 
see a great light blazing from its summit. And he 
may run even to the Bull’s Horn,® and yet not miss 
the God of Safety,¢ O Proteus, whosoever sails this 
way. 


(6) Midway between the beach of Pharos and the 
mouth of Canopus I have my place amid surrounding 


* Lit. “from boundless furlongs”: dmAdrwv here=daAé- 
tw, see L. & S. 8.7. > One of the narrow and danger- 
ous channels leading to the port of Alexandria; Pliny, N.H. 
v. 31 (128) Alexandria tribus omnino aditur alveis mari, 
Stegano, Poseideo, Tauro. © The lighthouse was in- 
scribed @eots currfpaww. 


(a) 3 axomai ovped @ ol’ evi Blass ap. ed. pr. p. 59. XIKO- 
TLAIOYPHZOFEMEL II. (8) 2 «pars TL: «[At]Juars H.-G. 
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tivde ToAvppyvou AtBins dveuchdea ynAnv 
nv avarewopevny eis tradov Cédupov. 
ww 
évda pe Kaddxparns iSpicato Kai Baor- 
Nioons 
iepov ’Apowdns Kimpidos avduacev. 
> 3 2s x ~ 3 sf > 
Gar’ én rv Ledupirw dxovoopevny ’Adpo- 
oir 
‘EMAjvwv dyvai Baivere Ouyarépes, 
9 Cam ttn yh! 2 7 my € ‘ tA 
ot 8 dAds épyarar dvdpes: 6 yap vavapxos 
érevEev 
ag ¢ A \ tA 2) 7 
Tob0 tepdv mavtos KUpatos evAipevov. 


ANONYMOUS 
[Late 3 z.c.] TWO EPIGRAMS 


Ed. pr. Guérard-Jouguet, Un Livre d’Ecolier : publications 
de ia société royale égyptienne de papyrologie, Textes et 
Documents, ii., le Caire, 1938, (a) p. 20, Plate V, (6) p. 25, 
Plate VI. See Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 106-107; Schweitzer, 
Festgabe zur Winckelmannsfeier des arch. Sem. der Univ. 
Leipz. am 10. Dezember 1938. 


(a) Description of a fountain, written by an Alexandrian 
epigrammatist in the 3rd century B.c. Among the sculptures 
there were images of the king (v. 12 : cf. Tirodep[at- v. 2) and 
of the queen (CApowénv v. 13: Arsinoe Philadelphus or 
Philopator). 

The details of the description are very obscure. I append 
a few notes to justify my renderings :— 

V.5. “ Having set free (exnodilw, here only, presumably 
the antithesis of évrodilw) the bright water-drop”: see ed. 
pr. p. 22 for reference to epigrams which were written in 
celebration of the revival of obsolete fountains. See further 
my note, ad loc., below. 
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waters, this windy breakwater of pastoral Libya, fac- 
ing the western wind from Italy. Here Callicrates 
established me and called me the Temple of Queen 
Arsinoe-Aphrodite. Chaste daughters of Hellenes, 
hither come to her that shall be named Zephyritis- 
Aphrodite*: come, men that labour on the seas. 
Our Captain? has made this temple a safe harbour 
from all the waters. 

* From Zephyrion, name of the promontory on which the 


temple stands. » Callicrates ; ¢f. Callim. ap. Athen. 
vii. 318. 


(6) 3 ryode IL: corr. Reitzenstein. 


ANONYMOUS 
TWO EPIGRAMS [Late 3 n.c.] 


Vo. 6-9. The following is a brief and inadequate sum- 
mary of the views of Professor D. S. Robertson. I am 
most grateful for his assistance, and fortunate to be able 
to publish so important a contribution to the understand- 
ing of this obscure passage. 

(1) wry is the low semicircular bounding-wall of the 
basin ; this wall carried one or more columns (it ts possible, 
perhaps likely, that one of a set of identical columns is being 
described as a typical example). The semicircle may be con- 
ceived as projecting in front of a straight rear wall. 


A=column 

B=semicireular bounding-wall 

C=rear wall 

D=month throngh which water 
flows 
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(2) mélav tw rman means “column-base in the Tonic 
style.” 

(8) Punctuate after témen, and abolish ed. pr.’3 comma 
after evros, For the consequent postponement of 8€, see 
Denniston, Greek Particles, pp. 185 sq. 

(4) paBdos Koidn is the characteristic cavetto moulding of 
the typical Attie-Ionic base. A 

(5) mrepvai are also parts of this base—presumably the 
two convex mouldings which frame the cavetto moulding. 


SS 
—— 


(2) Bowal, Jre daeyer[ 
otynAou[ |npia cat Irodepfar 
domdovo Bal ] Séxotabe yéepas 


6s Kal Adwov [épyor eO}jKato daihtAes ole 
4 4 A > if 
KTiopa, ma{pos AlevKny exmodicas ora- 
rd 
yova, 
els Huiopaipoly t]evEas Pow: 7 5 Avyvires 
8 ~ "4 w , 
Cavy otvaoirar mélav iw tum 
papdsou KoiAns evros azoaTiABe 5€ aunvis 
AY i cad re oe ra 
OTLKTH TpOS TTEpVats: Kudyos NdEe Oéois. 
(a) 3 Ba[otAcis 70870], or BalAdxpov (proper name required as 


antecedent to és v. 4) ed. pr. 4 épyov D. L. P. 5 
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(6) %as v. 9 means “ foundation” or “‘ base” in a non- 
technical sense, i.e. all that has hitherto been described as 
the support for the column-shaft. 


(b) An epigram, composed in the same era as the preceding 
one, celebrating a person distinguished in poetry and warfare. 
This person is undoubtedly Ptolemy IV Philopator, who won 
a great victory over Antiochus III at Raphia in 217 B.c., and 
was at the same time ambitious in the world of letters, writing 
a tragedy Adonis (Schol. Ar. Thesm. 1059) and setting up a 
temple to Homer (Aelian, V.H. 13.22). This poem refers to 
a dedication to Homer (vv. 2-5): we can hardly suppose it 
to be other than the dedication of that temple to Homer. The 
parents of vv. 6-7 are then Ptolemy III Euergetes (hence 
evepyera: v. 6) and his wife Berenice. 


(a) (Vv. 8 sqq.) Gladly ... accept the gift ... who 
also set up a work in stone, an ample building for your 
house, having first set the bright water free. He made 
it into the form of a semicircle; the Parian* boundary- 
wall supports the column-base in Ionian style, and 
within the hollow moulding speckled Syenite? glistens 
near the heels’; such is the foundation of the column. 


° Lit. “the lamp-stone,” because Parian marble was 
quarried underground by lamplight. > The dappled 
granite of Syene. * For the sense of paBdos and of 
mTepvat, see Introd. Note. 


Ila{pov ed. pr.: “having set free the white water-drop of 
Paros” must mean “having quarried Parian marble.” But 
ovaydv is a most unnatural word to use here with reference 
to marble (despite the stalactites in the underground galleries 
of the Parian quarries); the sense of éx7zodicas is very 
strained ; and in this description of a fountain, crayév must 
surely refer to the water of the spring. ad[pos D. L. P. 
6 Ed. pr. thinks 7ycdaipo[v] a more probable reading. 
7 orvAovea II, corr. ed. pr. 
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& ag’ ‘Ypnrrot nérpos epevyopéery dua 
Kpiyns 
jendexerar omAdduv bypa Srarvopevn. 
elxova 8 bperépyy eruTwMaato tio AvySun 
mpnuvas, peconv S jppoolely "Apowony 
ovyKAnpov vijugars Kata wav éros. aA 


emt my ny 
THvde per etvopins Baivere Kpnuddes. 


(b) Jrav ovp[ Jwav af 
evaiwy IIroAeu[atos Totjro & “Oprpwe 
etoal” dmép 810[ Jatovaptepevos 
Tat mpiv “Odvacetas te [Kai "TAi]ados tov 
dynpw 
bpvov am dbavdrwy ypaxplaluever mpa- 
midwy. 


OABioe  Ovarav evepyerar, [ot] tov dprorov 

ev Sopi Kat Movoais Kotpavov Hpoaate. 
11 Perhaps Sracvopeveny : but the last two words are still a 
feeble addition. ¢pevyouérns Schadewaldt (vypa being then 
the object of éxdéyerat). (6) 2 rot]7o D. L. P. 3 


Jo Tov “Aprépovos ed. pr.: ump d8[ayis, yrovs (2) Kar’ dvap, 
téuevos Korte. Korte is clearly right in his view that the 


ANONYMOUS 


EPIGRAM ON THE DEATH OF PHILICUS 
[3 B.c.] 

Ed. pr. Wilamowitz, Sitzungsberichte der kGniglich 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, xxix. 
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Through stone? from Hymettus gushes forth the 
draught of springwater, taking up the flood from 
caves, itself drenched therewith. Your? image he 
modelled from rich white marble, smooth-wrought, 
and in the midst he set Arsinoe, who shares the 
Nymphs’s fortune every year.© Come with good 
order to the fountain, Nymphs of spring-waters ! 


(6) Blessed Ptolemy .. . set this up to Homer 

. . who wrote of old the ageless song of Iliad and 
Odyssey from his immortal mind. O happy bene- 
factors of mankind! You sowed the seed of a king 
who excels with spear and among the Muses! 


* Fashioned, evidently, into the shape of a lion’s head, 
through which the water poured. > The king’s and 
queen’s. * Possibly a reference to an annua) ceremony 
in which Arsinoe was associated with the Nymphs of the 
spring. But we know nothing of such an association; and 
kata 7av €ros might mean (as ed. pr. understand it) “all the 
year round.” 


traces suit evos better than ovos at end of line: but his 
Sayx7s introduces an unpoetical word, and he himself is 
dissatisfied with yovs. xlar’ dvap zépevos is very probably 
the correct reading of the end, but the preceding lacuna is 
hard to fill. 


ANONYMOUS 


EPIGRAM ON THE DEATH OF PHILICUS 
[3 B.c.] 
1912, p. 547. See Korte, Archiv, vy. 1913, 547; *Powell, 
yew Chapters, iii. 200. 
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An epigram on the death of Philicus( for whom see no. 90), 
written by a rather tedious and affected contemporary. N.B. 
the form of the name Didixos (not Didicxos). Interesting for 


EpXEO O7) LaKdpioTos ddotTOpos epyeo KaAovds 
xw@povs edocBewv oopevos, Dirixe, 

ék Keoonpepéos kepadfs evupva kuhiov 
_Pupara, kal vajgous Kepacov els pakdpwr, 

ed pev Yhpas low evéarvov "AAcwvdot0 
Dainxos, bdew dvdpés ¢ emmLaTajLevou* 

*AAkuvdov Tis ewy €€ alparos [ 


am]o [Ay]podoxou 


2 edéoriov from <oria (not eveord), cf. Callim. Del. 325. 


AMYNTAS, LEONIDAS, ANTIPATER 
re | OF SIDON 


Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P, Oxy. iv. 1904, no. 662, p. 64. 
See Wilamowitz, G.G.A. 1904, 669; Powell, Aegyptus, xiv. 
1934, p. 468 and New Chapters, iii. 188; Milne, Cat. Lit. 
Pap. B.M. no. 61. 

[I omit the two fragmentary and obscure lines of Amyntas 
which head col. ii. (vv. 21-22) in ed. pr.: ef. however Powell, 
Aegyptus, loc. cit.] 


The first column of this Il contains ends of lines of epi- 
grams by Leonidas (=Anth. Pal. vit. 163) and Antipater 
(=Anth. Pal. vii. 164). The second column contains two 
poems by Amyntas (a poet hitherto unknown : evidently an 
Alexandrian epigrammatist of the 2nd century B.0.); one 
concerned with a Samian woman named Prexo, who is the 
subject of the two epigrams in col. i. (and also of Anth. Pal, 
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the reference to the poet's convivial habits and cheerful tem- 
perament in old age (Philicus was a “‘ Phaeacian”’ as well in 
character as by birth). See further ed. pr. pp. 548-549. 

Go your path, blest wayfarer, go your path, 
Philicus, to see the fair land of the god-fearing dead. 
Your head crowned with ivy, rolling forth your lines 
of lovely song, begone with revel to the Islands of 
the Blest. Happy, that you saw the festive * old- 
age of an Alcinous, the Phagacian, a man who 
knew how to live. Born of Alcinous’s line. . . from 
Demodocus. . .® 


» It was evidently suggested that descent from Homer’s 
Demodocus explained the poetic genius of Philicus. 


AMYNTAS, LEONIDAS, ANTIPATER 
OF SIDON [1 an] 


vii. 165, ascribed to Antipater or Archias) ; the other con- 
cerned with the capture of Sparta by Philopoemen in 188 3.c. 
(a variant of Anth. Pal. vii. 723). The third column con- 
tains two new dedicatory epigrams by Leonidas and Antipater, 
composed for one Glenis ; and the first word (or two words) of 
another epigram, apparently also by Leonidas ; at this point 
the scribe stopped abruptly, and wrote no more in this column. 
Thus it is clear that this anthology was arranged by sub- 
ject-variation (i.e. poems which were variations on the same 
theme were put together). And it is also clear (from the 
evidence of the first column) that this anthology was an 
ancestor, however partial and remote, of the Palatine Antho- 
logy. Now it is commonly believed that the celebrated 
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Anthology of Meleager was arranged «ard otixov, i.e. 
alphabetically, according to the first letter of the poem 
(Schol. on Anth. Pal., us. P, p. 81, owérager 8¢ abra xara 
orotxetov), We must therefore either revise our views about 


AMYNTAZ 
(1) dpate, yovat, tis éofoa Kal ék Tivos, etre 
Te TaTpHY, 
Kat moias €Baves vovaov bx’ dpyadens. 
ovvopa pev pate Lapin, féve, ex dé yovjos 
Kaddirédevs yevdpav, add’ eBavov roKe- 
TOL. 
tis d€ taddov ordAwoe; OedKpitos, wt pe 
avveuvov 6 
avbpi ddcav. motnv 8 HAOes és HAuKinv; 
émTaeTis Tpis évos yevomwav ert. pa y 
areKvos; 
ovkK, GAAG TpreT matda douar Avopav. 


(2)  rdv mapos dtpeorov Aaxedaiuova, tas yépa 
prodvas 

moAAdK, T ev moddow Sdhpw edpitev 
“Apys, 


viv bm’ aviKatwr Diromoimen Sovpi 7 
*Ayardy 
mpHVNS €K Tplocay ypiTre wupiddwy 
dokemos. oltwvot dé meptopvynpov idovres 5 
pupovrat, mediov 8° odk émiact Boes. 
kamvev 8 eékOpaioxovra map’ Edpatao 
AoeTpots 
“EAAds Sepkopeva puperar axpomoduw. 
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the nature of the arrangement of poems in Meleager’s antho- 
logy, or admit that there existed early in the Ist century 4.p. 
a different collection of Alexandrian epigrams, which (like 
Meleager’s) was taken up into the corpus which ultimately 
developed into our Palatine Anthology. 


AMYNTAS 


(1) Say, lady, who you are, and who your father, 
and tell your country, and of what grievous sickness 
you died. 

“ Stranger, my name is Praxo, of Samos; I was 
the daughter of Calliteles ; but I died in childbirth.” 

Who set up the tomb? “ Theocritus, to whom 
they gave me as wife.” To what age did you come? 

“ Thrice seven and one years old was I.” Child- 
less? ““No; I left at home a child three years 
of age.” 


(2) Lacedaemon, of old the dauntless, at whose 
single-handed might and warfare many a time and 
oft the War-God shuddered . . . now is cast head- 
long and defenceless by thrice ten thousand foes, 
beneath unconquered Philopoemen and the Achaean 
spears. The birds look on the smoking ruins and 
mourn, and the oxen go not upon her plain. And 
seeing the smoke leap up beside Furotas where men 
bathe, Hellas mourns her citadel. 


(1) 8 ovxadAreAnorptern TI, corr, Ed. Fraenkel. (2) 2 
moMaxts II, corr. D. L. P.  zodAd«is Gz oA€uov Powell, zoA- 
Adis €v modépoxr Ootpw Milne. After this line, syntax 
demands a lacuna (of at least two lines): unless we read @ 
Or at mdpos dzpearov v. 1 (Powell). 6 Read by Milne. 
7 Read by Wilam. 8 Read by Milne. The last two 
couplets seem to be alternatives, ef. the repetition i&dyres 
pupovrar, Sepxouéva puperas. 
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AEQNIAAZ 
(8) ?Axpwpérau Tavi Kal RSLS S - ] vpdaus 
r ‘Agus 6 6 ovyyeitav Sapa k[vvnyeoi|ns, 
TAUTAY TE TpoTopav Kati6| igs, te Jno. .Je 
Bipoav Kai pobiovs rovo[s’ avebnxe] 


mas. 
Hav & kal vidos, rov S[eEvov dy]pevripa 6 
DAfvw deEjoul? aed[....... Js. 


ANTITTATPO® 


(4)  LiAnvev ddrdyots dvtpynlow 7S€ Kepacrae 
tatr’ “Axpwpirat avi xabnyepou, 
Kal mporopay akpira Kat avto véov rode 
Kampov 
dgpua, 7d pnd’ atrdi pyyvdjevov 
xddy a 
DAfvis avnéprnce Kadds xapuryjolioly a dypas 5 
Ses ifPipov Kodpos ’Ovalar)daveluls. 


(3) 1 Prob. [dyrpnéor] vipdas: but evz[ remains unintel- 
ligible. 5 & Ilav Powell. Segtov Beazley. 6 End 


ANONYMOUS 
[3 pc] ‘EPIGRAM 


Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 1, 1907, p. 77. See Korte, Archiv, v. 547. 


aKpe7je] Sperdvov OijKe TELL porradov 
Texvito yap eb péya Tot 8 dva- 
évt[es, 
ankov orov rads Ttledy[<] madnoceBys, 
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LEONIDAS 


(3) To Pan of Acroria? and the ... nymphs, 
neighbour Glenis dedicated gifts from the chase :— 
this head and. . . hide and these swift feet. O Pan, 
O nymphs, prosper the clever hunter Glenis. . . ! 


ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


(4) To the Silens’ mates ® that dwell in caves, and 
to their chieftain, horned Pan of Acroria, a scathe- 
less ° head and this new boarskin, that not even steel 
has rent, were hung up by Glens, son of mighty 
Onasiphanes, who shitwed these thank-offerings for 
a fine quarry. 


* Acroria: name of a mountain in Sicyon; Acroreites 
was local epithet of Dionysus (Steph. Byz.). > The 
nymphs. © axpijfra* “uninjur as in Anth. Pal. ix. 526 
mA axpires (‘ permanent”’). 


prob. [’Ovaciddvev]s, but afeS[ remains unintelligible: may 
have been an error for viov. (4) 2 xabpyeporn. Wilam. 
3 avaddov or atoradéov Wilam.: avro is meaningless and 
probably corrupt. 


ANONYMOUS 
EPIGRAM [3 B.c.] 


Fragment of a long epigram, of Hellenistic date, composed 
in praise of a dedicated statue. 


. . cut with a sickle’s edge, and made it a club 
?) .. . wrought it to a fine size. You dedicators 
in the shrine fashioned by a folk god-fearing of 
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vikar av|rimdAous admt@ot 7 éAéyyere mlavrae 
Me mdoray Kal TOV dpuoromdAay 5 
one - | xpulo]qv Onjcaro K[va]pw °AmeAdjs 
Pe oe ex péAavos molvrou dvepylou]évnv 
(Fragments of two more lines) 


. . . 


5-6 aproromdAay, 6s more Kat] ed. pr.: but Apelles was not 
amAdorns. apictomdAay . [ov8’ ds zr] or [€t 8’ dpa tiv] Beazley. 


ANONYMOUS 
(3 B.c.] TWO EPIGRAMS 


Ed. pr. *Edgar, Catalogue général des antiquités 
égyptiennes du musée du Caire, iv. p. 1. See Wileken, 
Archiv, vi. 453; Powell, New Chapters, i. 107, 

Two epitaphs for a dog named Tauron, who died from his 
wounds after killing a wild boar which attacked his master 
Zenon. Zenon was the agent of Apollonius, who was 
financial minister to Ptolemy Philadelphus and Ptolemy 


(1) *Ivdev 68” darbeu rUpBos Tatpwra Pavovra 
Ketobar, 6 Se KTeivas mpdcbev ered 
"A®av: 
Onp dep dvra Spaxetv, cvds 4 p amd Tas 
Kadvddvos 
Actibavov <dkdprous ev medio Tpegero 
*Apowdas dtivaxtov, am adbyévos abpda 
ppiccwy, 5 
Aléxpas, Kal yelv]¥wy adpov dpepyd- 
pevos: 
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old, you conquer your antagonists, and, with skill 
that never lets you down, in every point you 
yanguish even the champion sculptor in the ring.— 
Apelles, who once beheld the Belden Cyprian rising 
naked from the dark sea . 


(Fragments of tio more lines) 


« The Anadyomene of Apelles. 


ANONYMOUS 
TWO EPIGRAMS [3 B.c.] 


Euergetes: he had been sent to Fayum (the nome of Arsinoe, 
cf. v. 5) to superintend the work on a great estate given to 
Apollonius by the king. 

These are good compositions ; probably the work of a pro- 
Sessional Alexandrian poet. It is likely that both pieces were 
inscribed on the dog’s tombstone. The composition of two 
epitaphs, one elegiac and the other iambic, was a common 
practice at this time (Wilamowitz ap. Wiicken, loc. cit. 
quotes Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 325, 462, 502, 546, 550). 


(1) This tomb proclaims that Indian Tauron lies 
dead. But his slayer saw Hades first.—Like a wild 
beast to behold,? like a relic of the Calydonian boar, 
it grew in the fertile plains of Arsinoe immovable, 
shaking from its neck the mane in masses in its lair, 
and dashing the froth from its jaws. Engaging the 


* Since the boar was a Op, I do not know what is meant 
by saying that it was like one. 
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adv b€ meawy oKtAaKkos ToALaL aTHOn jLev 


eTOLMLws 
HAdKio’, od péAAwy 8 adyév’ ely’ emt 
yar, 
SpalEdpevos yap opod Aodidt peyddAoro 
te 
T&vovTos 
o]b mpltly eAvoev dddv7’ of brébyK’ 
-ABar. 10 
odile Sd) Ziyvwlya mov[wv] adidaxra 
Kuvayeor, 
Kat Kata yds TUpBwr Tay ydpw Hpyd- 
oato. 
(2) okvaAak 6 TipBar THiS Ur’ extepropevos 


tA yo] £ 

Tatpwr, én’ abl&tacw odk apnyavos: 

ta AY ~ > uw 
KaTpwL yap ws ouvviAGev avtiay épw, 
6 pe Tis ws dwAaTos oidjoas yévur 

al tA y. > ~ 
oTjn0os Karnroxile evKatvwy adpar, 5 
¢ 3 > A te A 3 2 we 
6 8 apdi vita Sicadv éuBadray tyvos 
edpagato dpicaovtos ék oTépywv pecwy 
Kal yade ouvveoreipacev: “Aidar 5€ Sods 

A > ‘4 > > ‘ € , 
Tov adroxep €Ovaraxev, “Ivddv ws vopos. 
odilwy S€ Tov KUVayoV dL TapEimETO 10 
Zivev edAadpat Tad’ breotdAy Kove. 


ANONYMOUS 


110 [8 8.c.] ELEGY ABOUT A WAR 


Ed. pr. Wilamowitz, Sitzungsberichte der kiniglich preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1918, p. 736. See 
*Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 131, Class. Rev. 1919, 
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fearless dog, readily it ploughed a furrow in its breast: 
then immediately laid its own neck upon the ground. 
For Tauron, fastening upon the massive nape, with 
mane and all, loosed not his teeth again until he sent 
it down to Hades. So he saved hunter Zenon from 
distress, unschooled ¢; and earned his gratitude in 
his tomb below the earth. 

(2) A dog is buried beneath this tomb, Tauron, 
who did not despair in conflict with a killer. When 
he met a boar in battle face to face, the latter, un- 
approachable, puffed out its jaws and, white with 
froth, ploughed a furrow in his breast. The other 
planted two feet about its back, and fastened upon the 
bristling monster from the middle of its breast, and 
wrapped him in the earth. He gave the murderer 
to Hades and died, as a good Indian should. He 
rescued Zenon, the hunter whom he followed; and 
here in this light dust he is laid to rest. 


* Tt was a very young dog, ef. oxvdaég v. 7, (2) v. 1. 


= 10 &vcev D. L. P.: guvoev ed. pr. 11 odiles 
L. P. (edoas and zovav ed. pr.). 


ANONYMOUS 


ELEGY ABOUT A WAR [3 n.c.] 


90 and New Chapters, i. 106; Momigliano, Boll. Fil. Class. 

1929, 151; Kérte, Archiv, vii. 122; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. 

ii. p. 236. : 
leis 
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This much is certain: (a) part at least of the poem was 
addressed to a returned ambassador, v. 2, (b) whose report is 
made to a king, v. 6. (c) The news exasperates the king, 
who uiters threats against the persons about whom the ambas- 
sador reported, vv. 7-10. (d) There is a reference to Medes 
and to a Gaul, vv. 13-14. To the further question, can we 
identify the king and the occasion, we must return an emphatic 
negative. It is possible that the Gaul is the object of the 
king’s anger (Wilam., Momigliano, Powell, Kérte) ; and that 
the king threatens him with the fate which had previously 
befailen the Medes. If so, the king cannot be Attalus,* but 
may still be a Macedonian, a Seleucid, or even a Ptolemy 
in Egypt (reference to Gallic mercenaries of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, Paus.i.7.2, Powell). But it is only one possibility: 
it is not a necessary inference from the text. As the lines 
stand, it is more probable that the king is saying that he, who 
defeated the valiant Gauls before, will now easily overcome 


the effeminate Medes. In that case the king would probably - 


. mploabe mvAns Kat telyeos al 
+, Seaeaiae |nv ravryy tyes ayyeAcnv. 
6 6 6 4 |vns, ava, dud oroparos Adyou [dpyy, 
epiis € épved putadins 
MEK ce o|micw puTapis ordxves tpt Bodato. 
elmas dlvayyédrew els Baowdfja Adyo[v. 
xa prev] eet pada mavra be ovatos éxAlve podOov, 
awpyic8y, Bpilapov 8° adrix’ dvéoye Adylov 
avépe|s bBptorat te Kat adpoves, adda plad’ woKa 
olcovatly TavTns pucbdv dracbadins: 
yvdoor|rat 6€ pabdrvres, eet Kal dpetlovas dAdous 
npets eis Kpatepiy SovdAcatvyy eVeulev 
... «Ins Mydoror Babuxredvorow opfoiws 
.... . -Joaabat Goipos avnp Tadarns. 
8 dvexe Adyov Eur. El. 592, 11 waGdvres Beazley. 
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be a Seleucid ; but might still be Ptolemy Philadelphus, e.g. 
on the occasion of his irruption into the Seleucid empire. 

If the Gauls are here the objects of the king's anger, the 
identity of the king and the date of the occasion are still 
impossible to determine. The poem might refer to the war of 
Antiochus I against the Gauls in 277-276, again in 278 ; 
or to the revolt of Ptolemy II’s Gallic mercenaries in 274 ; 
or to any one of numerous conflicts between the Seleucid 
empire and those Gauls who, since 275, had been settled in 
northern Asia Minor ; or to the war of Attalus against the 
Gauls in 230 ; or possibly even to a war of Antiochus LII 
against the Gauls (Momigliano, quoting Suidas, s.v. Sipwridns 
Mays). There are other interesting possibilities ; but 
enough has been said to shew that without further evidence 
a precise identification of the king and of the occasion is 
absolutely impracticable. 


...in front of the gate and wall . . . you fulfilled this 
embassage...‘‘... my king, the beginning of speech 
upon my lips . . . shoots of an holy plant . . . crops 
of dirty (weed 2%)...” . . . you brought back the 
message to your king, and thus you spoke. But he, 
when he heard all, was angry, and lifted up his voice 
in strong utterance :—‘‘ The men are insolent and 
fools, but they shall quickly win the wages of their 
presumption. They shall learn and understand, 
since we have set others better than them to harshest 
slavery. . . . Alike to the wealthy Medes .. . the 
valiant Gaul. .. . in purple raiment, nor amid per- 


® Successors of Attalus are excluded by the age of the 
papyrus. > zpiBoAor: described by Dioscorides iv. 15, 
Pliny xxi. 98. The point of this obscure couplet may have 
been, ‘‘the beginning of my report is pleasant, but there is 
bad news at the end (ézicw),” or “the king’s message was 
noble, the answer to it is mean and base.” 
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, > iJ > Ly fe 
. . . . wolpdupéoiow év eivacw ode pvpoio[ev 16 
] padakov ypa@ra Aurawopevo[s, 
a; ft \ 4 f LJ if 
. 2. Xd|uevva Aids te Kal alfpidale] evilavrov 


. a . . . * 


ANONYMOUS 


POEM IN PRAISE OF AN OFFICER 
{End 3 B.c.] 

Ed. pr. *Crénert, Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Géttingen, 1922, p. 31. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 
257; Wiist, Burs. Jahrsb. 1926, 124; Platnauer, New 
Chapters, iii. 178; Knox, Herodes (Loeb Classical Library), 
p. 254. 


ayatGte Tabra mavres Oo exer Tayaba. 
dmavr’ év abr@u ypnores, evyevis, amdots, 
ptAoBacirevs, avdpetos, ev mioTer péyas, 

a, vd a > , 
oudpwr, diAeAAnv, mpavs, <dmpooryopos, 

1. a \ » 9 Z n 
Ta Tavotpya puoay, tiv [O° djAjndevav o€Bwv. 5 


1 rotrov mdvres ds éxer Tayaba . . . atrde Knox. 


ANONYMOUS 
PREFACE TO AN ASTRONOMICAL 
[2 B.c.] TREATISE 


Ed. pr. Letronne, Papyrus grecs du Louvre: Notices et 
extraits des manuscripts de la bibliothéque imperiale et autres 
bibliothéques, i. 1850, p. 46. 
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fumes . . . letting his soft skin grow sleek, . . . his 
bed (fragments of a line) ... : . 





15 od yap op. ed. pr. 16 Kxotparae ed. pr. 17 
@\Xa yap. ed. pr 
ANONYMOUS 
POEM IN PRAISE OF AN OFFICER 
{End 3 8.c.] 


Fragment of an Hellenistic poem, praising an officer of the 
royal court at Alexandria. Probably not part of a drama: 
but Tragic models in Eur. Hic. 860-908, esp. 867-871; Or. 
918-922. 


Eacu man admire his many virtues! All goodness 
lives in him: good, noble, and honest, loyal to his 
king, courageous, great in trust, modest, a patriot, 
gentle, affable, hater of wickedness, worshipper 
of truth. 


ANONYMOUS 
PREFACE TO AN ASTRONOMICAL 
TREATISE [2 nc] 


An acrostic preface, in correct “tragic” iambics, to a treat- 
ise on astronomy by Eudoxus. Vv.6-8 mean: ‘‘ Thereis one 
line for each month of the year [there are in fact 12 lines] 
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and each letter counts one day” [in fact each line contains 30 
letters ; except the last, which consists of 35. Total, 365 =a 
Great Year (uéyas xpevos v. 8, here simply a year of 363 
days, as opposed to the lunar year of 364). Thus ed. pr.]. 

"Ev r@ibe Seifw méow expabeiv copy 

‘Ypiv wédovu otvrakww, ev Bpaye? Adyun 

Aods rijade réyvyns iddvar cadh mépt. 

Ovdels ydp eorw evdens yrapns drwe 

Eévov davetrat, tair eav Evvae Kadds. 5 

€ A f 4 > ~ 3 Lz Ce 

O peév orixos peis eort, ypdupa 8 jpépa. f 

‘Ypiv dpiOusv 8 icov eyes Ta ypdppara 

Tats qudpacow as dyer péyas ypdvos- 

at , a é / >. 

’Eveavotov Bporoiat mepioddyv 1’ exer 

Xpdvos dioixdv dorépwv yrwpiopara. 10 

Nuxdu d€ rovrwy obfev erepov, add’ aet 

a aq te > 2 ‘ a 3 i v! 

He ta mavra és tadbrov dre aveAOnu xpovos. 


4 otrws (Beazley) is perhaps necessary instead of éoziv. 


ANONYMOUS 


113. [1 a.p.] EPIGRAM 


Ed. pr. Kenyon, Revue de Philologie, N.S. 19, 1895, p. 177. 
See Weil, ibid. p. 180; Milne, Cat. Iat. Pap, B.M. no. 62; 
*Keydell, L/ermes, 69, 1934, 420; Powell, New Chapters, 
iii, 189, ; 

An epigram to a statue of Actian Apollo erected at 
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The first letters of the lines spell perpendicularly EYAOZOY 
TEXNH (“ Eudorus’ Book of Rules”): for parallels to this 
““acrostic”’ cf. Nicander (Lobel, C. Qu. 22, 11), Dionysius 
Periegeta (Leue, Philol. 42, 175), P: Oxy. 1795 ; P. Amh. 23. 


HerewitH [| will reveal to you all the subtle com- 
position of the heavens, and give you certain know- 
ledge of our science ina few words. There is nobody 
so wanting in intelligence that it will seem strange to 
him, if he understands these verses wel]. The line 
stands for a month, the letter for a day ; the letters 
provide you with a number equal to the days which 
a Great Year brings. Time brings to men a yearly 
circle, as it governs the starry signs : of which none 
outrivals another, but always all come to the same % 
point, when the time comes round. 


* i.e. the same as on the same day of the year before. 


5 7énSe Gv ed. pr.: corr. D. L. P. 7 Icov ed. pr.: 
corr. D. L. P. 11 ovfeis erepov ed. pr.: corr. D. L. P. 
(to restore metre and 30 letters). 12 avré 


xpovos ed. pr.: corr. D. L. P. 


ANONYMOUS 
EPIGRAM [1 a.p.] 


Alexandria in commemoration of the victory of Octavian 
(=Caesar, v. 1) at the battle of Actium: which battle was 
fought in sight of a temple of Apollo, cf. “‘ Apollo Actius” 
on Greek coins of Nero’s era. 
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“Axruov aulgérwv, dva vjatuaxe, K(ai)oapos 
at 
pvijua K(at) <[drv]yéwr paprupin Kapdroov, 
At®vos o[76|paow BeBonpeve- col yap "Apnos 
n[vedpa|ra Kal caxéwy €ordpecev mdTayov, 
Etpiyys pdxBous edamdos évla KAadevoas 5 
yy emt NeAvarw vioe(r jo ynbaréos, 
evvol ins} Poprotot Kat evbevins BaburAovrov 
Bei O0]wevos Bodny Leds a7 érevdéptos, 
wpodpopots dé xépecow édé£aro NetAos dvax7a 
(at) Sdpap  xpuaos mHxeot Aovopevn 10 
dr Aepov Kal adnpw eAcubepiov Awds éuBpov, | 
drpexes eoBéobn 8 odvopa Kal) woAduov- 
xatpe, pedicarp Acuxara, Avs [Kpov]iéao NeBaorod 
vik(ai)wy épywy ev mputdvevpa Kadov. 


6 vioe(7)o Weil, Keydell. 





2 Egypt. > The “ arms ” are the floods which the 
Nile puts ag to embrace wh: land; “ golden,” because of 


NOZEIAINNOS 
[1 a.v.] ELEGY ON OLD AGE 


Ed. pr. Diels, Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1898, p. 845 with 
Plate. See Crénert, Archiv, ii. 517; Schubart, Pap. Graec. 
Berol. 1911, Plate XVII and Text, and *Symbolae philo- 
logicae O. A. Danielsson octogenario dicatae, Upsala, 1932, 
p. 290. Text.on wooden tablets. 


From a poem abaut the misfortune of old age. The writer 
asks the Muses to come to Thebes: therefore he is writing the | 
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POSEIDIPPUS 


Master of Actium, sea-fighting lord, memorial of 
Caesar’s deeds and witness of his prosperous labours; 
whose name is on the lips of Time, for in your honour 
Caesar calmed the storm of war and the clash of 
shields, and there he cut short the sufferings of 
fair Peace, and came rejoicing to the land of Nile, 
heavy-laden with the cargo of Law and Order, and 
Prosperity’s abundant riches, like Zeus the god of 
Freedom ; and Nile welcomed his lord with arms of 
bounty, and his wife, whom with golden arms ° the 
river laves, received the shower, apart from stress or 
strife, that came from her Zeus of Freedom, and 
truly the very name of war was extinguished.— 
Hail, Lord of Leucas, one and only noble president at 
the victorious deeds wrought by Augustus, our Zeus 
the son of Cronus ! 


a cornfields and other bright harvests which arise: the 

yx. are the same as the dwp. xép. of the previous line. 
e "The lessing of the flooding of the Nile was commonly 
ascribed to the king: Kaibel, Ep. Gr. 981, Keydell, loc. cit. 


POSEIDIPPUS Cr 
ELEGY ON OLD AGE {1 a.p.] 


poem in Thebes. The tablets were found in Egypt : therefore 
Thebes is Egyptian Thebes, unless we suppose that the author, 
a Macedonian (vv. 14, 16), is writing his poem during a tem- 
porary residence in Boeotian Thebes, and later travels to 
Egypt, taking his poem with him. Schubart’s supposition, 
that “‘ Pimplean Thebes”’ may stand here for some Mace- 
donian town, is altogether unconvincing. He objects to the 
reference to Egyptian Thebes on the grounds (1) that that city 
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was a place of small importance in the Ist century 4.D. ; 
(2) that its market-place was so insignificant that statues of 
poets were not likely to be set up in it ; (3) that the outlook 
of vv. 14-15 is that of a man living in Hellas, or in 
Macedon, not in Luxor or Karnak. These are surely in- 
sufficient grounds : the city was small enough, but still people 
lived there ; the market-place to whieh the poet refers may 
well be that of his native town in Macedon ; the outlook of the 
Macedonian does not change because he happens to be staying 
for atime in Egypt. 


et te kaAddv, Motoa odunrides, 7 m[lalpa DoiBov 
xpvoodvpew Kabapois odaow éxA[ve]Te 
Tlapyvnoot wddevros alvja mrvylals 7 map’ “OAdp- 
TO, 
Bdkyws tas tpierets dpyopevar Oupedas: 
vov S¢ Ilocedinmar otvyepov auvacicate yipas 5 
ypabdpuevar d€Arwv ev ypuceats ceXiow. 
Ayumdvere oxomias “Edikwvides, els 5€ 7a OnBys 
reivea Ihi(u)a[Aletns Batvere (Ka)oradides. 
kal od Moceidurmdv mor épida(o), Kiv6te, Anrots 
veiw ss « 
Us a fe > > 4 ~ - 
(pyun, THe vidder7’ oixia tod Ilapiou- 
Toinv ekxypyoais Te kal e& ddvTwv Kavaynoales 
X > f = w . > > ~ 
dwvyv abalvd)rny & dva Kai [ka]7’ euod,) 
y , / oe >: uae if 
odpa pe Tiujowor Maxnddves of 7” ent vyolwv 
@ + ae f re t 2 
ot 7 *Aoins dons yelroves udvos. 15 
8 TNH . JHKIZ, Th()z[A]eins Schubart, ef. Hesych. s.v. 
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The composition is seen, since Schubart’s drastic revision of 
the teat (in which e.g. v. 16 wowjpacw yyov ’OAdprox Diels 
becomes oyu 8é BiBAov éAicowv Schubart !), to be conven- 


tional enough in metre and diction, though mapyidos is 
eccentric, and there are some faults which Beazley thinks 
(and T am loath to disagree) could never have been part of 
the original text, esp. 11 (rod Tepiov), 13, 16-17. Vv. 
11-14 were savagely crossed out in a moment of grace—not 
necessarily by the author himself. 


Muses? of our city, if you have heard a song of 
beauty from Phoebus, god of the golden lyre, listeners 
undefiled, in the ravines of snowy Parnassus or at 
Olympus, starting for Bacchus his triennial cere- 
monies,’—now join Poseidippus in his song of hateful 
Age, inscribing the golden leaves of your tablets. 
Leave your peaks, Muses of Helicon, and come, 
Castalian maids, to the walls of Pimplean® Thebes. 
You also, god of Cynthus, loved Poseidippus once, 
son of Leto .. . an utterance, where the snow-white 
house of the Parian® stands. With such immortal 
speech make answer, and let your voice, O lord, ring 
loud from the sanctuary, even in my ears: that the 
Macedonians and the peoples of the islands and the 
neighbours of all the Asiatic shore, may honour me. 


* These, the local Muses of the town in v. 1, return to 
Parnassus—or Olympus—in vy. 3, shift to Helicon in v. 7, 
and to Delphi in v. 8. > For the sense of @vzeAa see 
L. & S.3, se. ¢ If the text is sound,=“‘city of the 
Muses.” 4 Apollo, god of the Delphic temple, so called 
because his statue there was made of Parian marble? Apollo 
is to declare from his shrine that Poseidippus is a great poet. 


TiwAcat. 13 & dva Beazley (wWria Schub., dva Kai ter’ 
épot Diels). 
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TleAAatov yevos dudv- eo 8€ BiBrov edicowv 
dpdw Aaoddpur Keipevos civ ayop[he. 
2 ? >. Mi X ~ > , ‘ >? 
GAN ent pev mapytdos anddév Avypov édf 
lod > > ‘3 as i i 4 
vépa: Kar’ axAdy ew daxpua Oelp]ua yew, 
kal orevdxw, vai, euov dé dtdov aroua [ 
i = {4 i , : 2 5. > Ne : 
pndé Tus obv xevar Saxpvov- abrap éyw 
, ‘ - Lee fe £, é 
yipat pvotixov oluov emi ‘PadduavOuy ixotunv 
Ojpuwe Kat Aad. TavTi mofewos euwv, 
doxinwy év tocol Kai dploemjs av’ dpudov, 
‘ rn / ~ i See 3 , 
Kal Aetna réxvois S@pa Kat dABov €[]ov. 
16-17 It is hard to believe that the text is sound here: audw 
has to mean “with both hands.” 19 vaya Diels: Ajpa 


Schubart, =Ajyy (“ rheum”), KATAKAYNEON corr. Diels 
(xara yAnvéwy coni. Schubart). 


ANONYMOUS 
[140-141 a.v.] MORAL FABLE 


Ed. pr. *Jouguet-Lefebvre, Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique, xxviii. 1904, p. 201, Plate X. See Blass, Archiv, 
iii. 487. 

Fragment of a moral fable. A school text of a type very 

is > et 2 =~ _ ip 
mlatip mof viov evropotvra tat Biar 

" kab pndev adrat To advoAov dSwpovpevov 

te ‘ , > ti = >. a 
emt tov LKvonv *Avdyapow Fyev ets Kpiow. 
> / > a 5 ey Xu f lol é 
€Boa 8 6 vy vids pr OéAwv Tobirov tpéfpew: 
otk oikiay od KTypa7’ ov mAovToU Bapos; 
motds Tis obv TUpavvos 7} motos KpiTIS 

7] vopobérns dpyatos évdtkws pet 
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Pellaean? is my family : may I be set in the crowded 
market-place, unwinding in both hands a book.’ Yet 
on the nightingale’s° cheek there are the floods of 
mourning ; IJ sit in darkness, and warm tears I shed, 
and I make moan, yes, my own lips... So none 
must shed a tear; no, I am fain in old age to go the 
mystie path to Rhadamanthys, missed by my people 
and all the community, on my feet without a stick to 
support me, sure of speech, among the throng, leav- 
ing to my children my house and my happiness. 


* Macedonian, from Pella, the royal seat. > 'The poet 
desires that his statue, as a poet, book in hand, may be 
erected. ¢ i.e. the songster (himself). 

ANONYMOUS 


MORAL FABLE [140-141 a.p.] 


popular at this era, represented by the fables of Babrius, 
maxims of Menander, extracts from Hesiod, sayings of wise 
men, etc. After the end of our fragment there doubtless 
followed the reply of Anacharsis—a philosophic maxim pre- 
ferring the simple life to luxury, piety to pride. 

A FATHER once took his son, who was wealthy but 
refused him any gift at all, to Scythian Anacharsis 
for judgement. The son, unwilling to keep his father, 
cried : “ Has he not a house and properties and loads 
of gold? What tyrant, then, what judge or ancient 
lawgiver will justly say .. .? 


4 6 vis Tobv0v py OAwy zpépew II, corr. D. L. P. (or perhaps 
simply ov for py). 
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ANONYMOUS 


[4 a.p.] MORAL MAXIMS 


Ed. pr. *Jouguet-Perdrizet, Studien zur Palaeografie und 
Papyruskunde, herausgegeben von C. Wessely, vi., Leipzig, 
1906, p. 158. ee by Collart, Les Papyrus Bouriant, 
Paris, 1926; no. 1, p. 17, literature quoted p. 18. 


—_ 
— 
~~ 


apx7) peyiorn Tou ppoveiv Ta ypdupara. 
yépovra Tia. Tob Geot Hv eixova. 


épws andvrwy tov Gedy madalraTos. 
KdANoTa dnt xXpnudtwv Ta KTHpaTA. 
AaBwv mddw 8ds, va AdByis otav OéAnts. 
6 voos év Hytv pavruKcsraros Geds. 
morn p 6 Operas xoby 6 yevvioas TaTnp. 
o@cov ceauTov €k Tovnpav mpaypareo(v). 
xdpw dirous edKaipov amddos ev HE pet. 

) & Tay anavtwy ypnuatwv mAeioTn xapis. 


Or oo 69 tO 


PRN EG 
m= ( 0 aD 
SS 





2 Cf. yeu, povdar. 317, > Cf. wep. povdar. 452, and 
Wilhelm Busch’s ‘‘ Vater werden ist nicht schwer; Vater 
sein dagegen sehr.” 


ANONYMOUS 


EPITAPHS FOR EUPREPIUS, BY 
[3 a.p.] HIS DAUGHTER 


Ed. pr. *T. L. Papiri Greci ¢ Latina, i. 1912, no. 17, p. 35, 
See Korte, Archiv, vii. 124. 


A series of epitaphs written for one Euprepius, apparently 
by his daughter. Euprepius is described as a tall man, dis- 
tinguished in service of state and court. He was wealthy, 
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ANONYMOUS 
MORAL MAXIMS [4 a.p.] 


Ten of 24 monostich sententiae (the other fourteen were 
already known tous): from a schoolboy’s copybook. 


(1) Letters are the first and foremost guide to 
understanding. 

(2) Honour the aged man: he is the image of 
your god. 

(3) Love is the oldest of all the gods. 

(4) Possessions, I say, are the fairest things of all. 

(5) Receiving, give again: that you may receive 
whenever you will.* 

(6) Our mind is our greatest god of divination. 

(7) Father is he who rears, not he who begets.” 

(8) Your own hand must rescue you from evil 
estate. 

(9) Render a timely service back to your friends 
in turn. 

(10) O gratitude, most abundant of all riches! 


ANONYMOUS 


EPITAPHS FOR EUPREPIUS, BY 
HIS DAUGHTER (3 a..] 


and ig alleged to have been wise. His daughter may have had 
these pieces composed by a professional poet : however that 
may be, the epitaphs, though uninspired, are tolerably free 
Srom technical flaws. They imitate the style of the “ Ionic” 
epigram at Alexandria :—direct, simple phrases, pointed 
conclusion. Here and there emerges something original and 
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powerful, e.g. the phrase &v poxdpwv dyopais (here only), cf. 
the adaptation of Callimachus’s Ovjicxev pi A€ye robs dyabous 


(1) dy veer TO axa Kal) ipdadry’] od 
Spaxey mae = 
votre y[. . .jovldceipe). ae 
vyal 
GAAG Scappydyv emonuldratov] Kal dprarov 
dABat Kat rAov[rw], rTodvopa 8 Ed- 
Tpem ov. 
(2) evOdSe péev Ketrar THs cix[dvos]  ypady 
a 
Ednperiov: puyn 8 &v paxdpwv dyo- 
pais. 
ov ydp mw Towodtros aviAvbev <is ’Ayépovra’ 
Tov daiwy avdpa@v >HAvowv 76 TéAos: 
eva SiatpiBew Edrayev méAar ex twos 


eobAjs 
, 2 A ~ 4 > 45 / 
poipns’ ode Oavetv rods dyafods dé- 
YETQL. ‘ 
(3) dvd’ ecopadis, @ Ecive, tov GABtov avepa 
KELvoV, 
t(ov) codov Evmpela}iov cai Bacretou 
pidor. 


7 Buyarnp 8 dvébnke 7dde Opemt7pia Sobca 
kal POrprévenr: xdpitos 8° otdev éAcupev 
plot. ’ 
(4) et Kat Lt) pury o 6 Cauypddos wd évebnkev, 
eles av wes 7 pleyyerau Edapémos: 
el yap Tis TApLWY Tijs eixdvos eyyubev Abou, 
ovata maphjce wonep akovadpevos. 


ANONYMOUS 


in 2,6; ef. too the attempt—not altogether unsuccessful— 
at an immortal verse in trav dciav avépav "HAtvowr 6 tédos 3 
an essay in Ionic wit in ob Bpayd dvdpa (which has a 
double meaning). 


(1) The form and figure proclaim him no small 
man, ... daughter . . . but the very best and 
brightest in prosperity and wealth ; and his name, 
Euprepius. 


(2) Here is set up the painting of the likeness of 
Euprepius ; but his soul is in the gatherings of the 
Blessed. Never yet went such a man to Acheron: 
for holy men, Elysium is the end. To live there was 
the lot he won of old from some blessed Destiny. 
And it is said that good men do not die. 


(3) Here, stranger, you behold that happy man, 
Euprepius the wise, the friend even of kings. His 
daughter made this dedication, even to the dead 
repaying her debt of nurture: I was not found 
wanting in gratitude. 


(4) Even though the painter has not placed in him 
a voice, still you would have said that Euprepius is 


-speaking now. For if a passer-by should come near 


the portrait, he will give ear as though about to 
hear. 


(2) 2 Punctuation after Edzpeziov and 8” after yuvy7 from 
the interlinear alternative mentioned below. (4) 1 pW 
D. L. P.: rv II (which is nonsense). Possibly ov« (or ov’) 
for #8, retaining 7v (Roberts). 

Interlinear variae lectiones occur in II in the following 
places :—(2) 2 Edspentun: uy) 8’. (8) 2... . zavrey 
aidpevov yepdwy is the text: here, following ed. pr., I have 
printed the v.l. (3) 4 wécav thy xapy dd” azdxw. 
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Ed]mpémos peéev eyav, 6 dé vimids éort 
[Ouya|tpos 
3 \ > 3 oh 5 2 , 2 fe 
o]8 yap ev avOpwrrovow ewy €Bdbulev exeivnv 
* eg a > ~ 2 ? f / 
Thy ddov hv aperhs ovk éexdOnpe Odpus- 
évOev és abavatous kat deilwoly] Biov 7AGev, 
TotTo TO oxOnpov oH’ dmodvodpevos. 


(5) 1 d8e 8 exyovds core. (6) 3 rovvera pntdios. 


430 


ANONYMOUS 


(5) Euprepius am I; the little one is my 
danghter’s . . . 

(6) When he was among men, he trod not that 
path which the law of Virtue has not purified. Where- 
fore he departed to heaven and immortality, putting 
off this offending flesh. 


(6) 4 dopevos ovAopévny dodpevos yevenv and (alternative to 
cap’ azodvadpevos only) diAov dzevEdpevos. 
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HEXAMETER POEMS 
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MANYAXIE 
(2 A.D. ] HPAKAHIzZ 
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 221, col. ix. 


m@s & énopedOns ped’ ’AxeAwiov apyvpodiva, 
3 ~ ~ 
Qkeavod morapoto 5’ edpéos bypa KéAevba; 


. . . 


ANONYMOUS 
(2-1 B.C.] FRAGMENT 
Ed. pr. Aly, Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, v. 1914, Abh. 2, p. 1. See *Powell, 
Collectanea Alexandrina, 251; Maas, Eee, 1927, 692. 


Fragment of an hexameter poem of uncertain date and 
subject. The Epic Cycle is probably excluded by reason of 


i. are ‘ > ~ > € é ee ig 
ws 8 adteds dur ev adippavraxr emt méTpyL 
ay(k)iorpou Akos SeAcovxida pdotak’ delpas 


(Fragments of to more lines) 


2 8 Enos TI. redovxida II, corr. Powell. 
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HERACLES [2 ap] 


8-11, p. 64. See Wilamowitz, G.G.A. 1900, 42; *Powell, 
Collect. Alexandr. p. 248. 


How did you come to the stream of Achelous’s 
silver eddies, through the watery ways of the broad 
river Ocean ? 


ANONYMOUS 
FRAGMENT [2-1 nc] 


such a word as Sedcouyida (or teduovyiSa): the relation to 
Homer is closer than would be expected in an Hellenistic 
poem. Antimachus and his 4th-century posterity are possible 
authors: but the evidence is too meagre to permit a definite 
conclusion. 


Like a fisherman on a rock on the sea-washed shore, 
lifting the enticing bait of his curved hook . . . 


(Fragments of two more lines) 
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HPINNA 
[1 B.C. ] AAAKATA 


Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Papiri Greci e Latini, ix. 1929, no. 
1090, p. 137, Plate IV. See Maas, Hermes, 69, 1934, 206 ; 
Vitelli, Gnomon, 1928, 455 and 1929, 172 and 288; Korte, 
Archiv, x. 21; Bowra, New Chapters, iii. 180 and *Greek 
Poetry and Life, p. 325 (qu. v. for full discussion). 


This beautiful fragment is part of Erinna’s Distaff, a 


és Bal]d Kina 

Acluxav pawvopevlorow €addao tlocaiv ad’ i[m]mw|y: 
adAl|X, toly]w, pey’ dvoa, dita. 7d 8 éo.a] 

xeAdvva. 
dA]Aopeva peyddas [édpapes Kara] xopriov avrAds. 
ralira Tv, Badia TdAava, Bapd orova]xeioa yon 5 
Talore poe év KpalSiae tebs, @ Kd]pa, iyvia Ketrau 
Oépw em: rhvla 8 & mpiv wok émal¥popes av- 

Opaxes 7197. 
day Sjwv 7’ ex[opecba ieee ev Gaddmoror 
wy[paclow [mpoodjrovoe axndlées' ad Te 7OT OpOpov 
parnp, a é|ptov pepev apditeAjouow epibors, 10 
T7va o ” Hr Kpéas mpokadAcupeé|va aug’ dAitacTov. 
ai pucpats z[oxa v@w dcov] ddfov a dyaye } Mof pj, 
Tals ev pev Kolpudds peyar’ dlara, wooat 8° époiry 
ré]7pacw, ék & [érépas érépav] pereBadder’ 

omwmday. 


6 reds, db xépa D. L. P., ef. Theocr. xi. 25. 





@ The paragraph refers to the game described by Pollux ix. 
125: one girl (called the Tortoise) sat among others and 
spoke with them in alternate lines. At the end of the last 
line the Tortoise leapt up and tried to catch, or touch, one 
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_ ERINNA 
THE DISTAFF [1 w.c.] 


poem written in sorrow for the death of Baucis, a friend of 
her girlhood. lErinna herself is said to have died at the age 
of nineteen: and this poem, which (according to Suidas) 
consisted of 300 hexameters, was perhaps her only published 
work. 


. From white horses with madcap bound into 
the deep wave you leapt: “I catch you,” I shouted, 
“my friend!’’ And you, when you were Tortoise, 
ran leaping through the yard of the great court. 

Thus I lament, unhappy Baucis, and make deep 
moan for you. "Tees traces of you, dear maid, lie 
still glowing in my heart: all that we once enjoyed, 
is embers now. 

We clung to our dolls in our chambers when we 
were girls, playing Young Wives, without a care. 
And towards dawn your Mother,® who allotted wool 
to her attendant workwomen, came and called you 
to help with the salted meat. Oh, what a trembling 
the Bogy brought us then, when we were little ones! 
—On its head were huge ears, and it walked on 
all fours, and changed from one face to another ! 


of the others—who would then take her turn as Tortoise. 
The last two lines are given by Pollux as: (Girls) 6 oe Exyovds 
gov Ti zolwy dawdero ; (Tortoise) Aevxav ad’ immwv eis OdAaccav 
aro “ from white horses into the sea he leapt’ (on the 
last word the Tortoise leaps up): hence the first line here. 
> I suspect that the ‘‘ Mother’ here and below (v, 16) is 
Erinna herself, playing “ Mothers and Children” with 
Baucis: the “* attendant toilers ” would be a row of dolls, or 
imaginary. Both references to “ Mother ’* seem thus more 
charming and apter to their contexts. 
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dvixa 8 és [A]éxos [dv8pds Bas, t]éxa advr’ 
éAéXaco : 5 

a 2 we / ~ \ ‘ m” 
ago’ ért vymidoaloa] teas mapa] patpos dkoveas, 
Bjadxe pida: Adbaly dp’] €[vi Ppeat O74x"} “Adpodira. 
7@ tv katakdAaiowa Ta [kddea viv] mapadetrw: 

t , 4 > 7 Lal »” ~ / 
od [y]ap pou mddes [évri Aumfv] dro SMa BeBador, 
08d’ eardqv ddeloor mpémet vée|kvv obd€ yodcar 20 
yuprvaiow xairaow, [arap dolwikeos aidas 
Spumter pw aude . . [ 


EY®OPIQN 


{(a) Parchment 5 a.p.] — 
[(8) Papyrus 1-2 a.v.] THREE FRAGMENTS 


Ed. pr. (a) *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikerterte, 
v. 1. 1907, p. 57. See Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berol., Plate 
43 b, Text xxx.; Wilamowitz, Hermes, 63, 1928, 376; Scheid- 
weiler, Huphorionis Fragmenta, diss. Bonn, 1908, frr. 62, 
95; Korte, Archiv, v. 5386; Powell, Collect. Alex. pp. 31, 40 
and New Chapters, i. 110; Ludwich, Phil. Woch. 1907, 490 ; 
Morel, Phil. Woch. 1927; Robert, Hermes, 42, 508. (0) 
Vitelli-Norsa, Annali della reale Scuola normale superiore di 
Pisa, Il. iv. 1935, p.3. See Maas, Gnomon, xi. 1935, 102; 
Lobel, Riv. di Fil. xiii. 1935, 67; Latte, Philol. 90, 1935, 
129; Cazzaniga, Rend. Ist. Lomb. 68, 1935, fase. xi-xv; 
Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 84; Pfister, Phil. Woch. 55, 1935, 
1357. 


A further fragment of Euphorion (one line) was recovered 
from Didymus’s commentary on Demosthenes by Wilamo- 
witz, Hermes, 61, p. 289. 

(a) I. The conclusion of a passage concerned, with the 
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EUPHORION 


But when you went to a man’s bed, you forgot all 
that you heard from your Mothcr, dear Baucis, in 
babyhood: Aphrodite set oblivion in your heart. 
So F lament you, yet neglect your obsequies @—my 
feet are not so profane as to leave the house, my eyes 
may not behold a body dead, nor may I moan with 
hair unbound, yet a blush of shame distracts me . . . 


* Probably, as Bowra suggests, Erinna was “‘ a priestess 
or a devotee of some cult which forbade her to look on dead 
bodies.” azdp v. 21 proposed by Beazley. 


EUPHORION 


5 es mae [(2) Parchment 5 a.p.] 
THREE FRAGMENTS Gy Rapenenice on a0 | 


labours of Heracles, especially the bringing of Cerberus 
from Hades. 

2. Perhaps from the ’Apat % UWornpioxdéaryns ; in which, 
as in our fragment, the robbed complainant himself appeared 
and cursed the thief (i.e. using the first person), as we learn 
from the only hitherto surviving fragment 

Gomis pev KeAéBnv ’AAuBnida podves drnpa (ed. pr. p. 63). 

(b) From a roll which contained several poems of Euphorion 
arranged in alphabetical order. In fr. i. col. ti. of ed. pr. 
ts a fragment of a poem entitled ‘Imzjopédwv pe(t)lov (cf. 
Srr. 30-31 Powell) : this perhaps dealt with the adventures of 
Odysseus and the Thracian King Poltys (Latte, p. 132; 
Serv. Aen. ti. 81, iii. 16). It is preceded in TI by fragments 
of the Thrax, which included the stories of Clymenus and 
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Harpalyce (Parthenius xiii.) and of Apriate and Trambelus 
(Parthenius wavi.). The extant portions of the former story 
refer to the metamorphosis of Harpalyce into a bird (the 
yadrkis) éréporaw drexPouevny dpmot, and the suicide of 
Clymenus, who, because of the terrible banquet (dexéos 
aixAov), died on his own sword (eau Oavev appt ordijpar). 
The scene of the second story is Lesbos. Where our frag- 
ment begins, Apriate is scornfully rejecting the advances of 
enamoured Trainbelus. Then she leaps into the sea: it is 
uncertain whether she is rescued by dolphins or not. There- 
after begins the story of Trambelus’s death at the hands of 
Achilles. Finally the moral is pointed at some length :— 
that Justice always pays in the end; this conelusion is 
supported briefly by two more instances from mythology. 

Since my text contains some new readings, derived from a 
study of a photograph, I prefix the following notes. My debt 
to Mr. Lobel is very great. 

V. 4, axtwp (the reading is certain) has so far defied inter- 
pretation. There is no evidenee that the word can mean 

“ suitor,” and its usual sense seems irrelevant here. I have 
written the word as a proper name, but it remains as obseure 
as before. Leipephile, who was the daughter of Iolaus and 
wife of Phylas (Hesiod fr. 142), has no connexion in our 
tradition with anyone named Actor. 

Apart from this difficulty, the sense of the passage as a 
whole is not very elear. It looks as though Apriate is taunt- 
ing Trambelus while refusing to yield to his passion: “Go 
and court a Leipephile, or marry a Semiramis—you will 
never marry me ! ”’—Why should she advise him thus? The 
sense may be ‘“‘I hope that you may make a disastrous 
marriage”: for Semiramis notoriously slew her lovers the 
next morning (Diodorus ii. 13. 4 mdvrwv rav eis tpupay 

avnkdvtwy dmoAavoaca, yhuat pev vopsipions ovx 70&Ancev, <ddAa- 
Bovpévn pt) more arent Tis apxijs, emodeyojeery bé rév 
orpatiwrav rods edmperetar Stadepovras, Tovrois epicyero, Kal 
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mavras Tovs atti wAnaidearras Hddule). How Leipephile 
fits into such a context we cannot tell, though it is easy 
enough to guess. Her name is known to Hesiod: it was 
therefore not originally a nomen ex facto, a nickname 
given because she “left her lovers”; but an Euphorion 
may, for his own purpose, have chosen 80 to interpret her 
name—though no such interpretation is necessary, if the 
story of Actor’s courting of Leipephile was in itself a record 
of a disastrous suit. 

But I admit that I leave this part almost, if not quite, as 
obscure as I found it. 

. V.6. At the end of the line, dyxdecazo (suggested to me 
by Mr. Lobel) is almost entirely legible in the photograph. 
avry otro ed. pr., ayxas €Aocto Latte: in both, aro 
should be ou. 

- ¥.7. MOAIKPATEOITE ..E... ig the reading of the 
text. {d)zo Sexparel tépoe éyxee Latte: but dmroréyvew tud 
ig not a convincing phrase here, and the a and o of tépo are 
hardly to be reconciled with the traces in the text. Read 
modi poréot re[Ov]e[Gra (xporéor Lobel) “ stamp your corpse 
with her foot.” For the sense and construction of xporéw 
ef. Eur. Ba. 188 yijv @ipocn xporeiv. 

V.8. 4 v[¥ rok (Latte) is definitely too long for the space. 
v{éor] (Lobel) is clearly best. At the end of the line, Lobei’s 
& «[wanrages fits the traces very well, and is indeed mostly 
legible (the w in the middie is far more probable than v, 
otherwise xvvdvades might seem the preferable reading. \ 
For «xwdzades, see Norsa-Vitelli in Stud. It. Fil. x. 127,\¢ 
249.) 

V.9. 4 & [ere] ed. pr. and Latte. But the & is almost 
certainly x, and ore is too long for the gap. Read %, x[at] 
“* she spoke,and.. .”” 

V. 13. al. jop8[.]» seems certain. Unless ddépi.ov is 
relevant, no known word seems to fit. I can only suggest 
a{plops[y]y. dyopsy, “ deprivation,” related to dpépdopa as 
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nopsy to mépSoua. For the rhythm ef. (a) 2, 11 above, 
yovaixdy épeddreipa, 

Latte’s view, that the poet is saying ‘“ the dolphins did not 
rescue her,” seems to me improbable. The connexion of 
vv. 13-14 is very obscure. It is likely enough that aifis ... 
abfi 5€ . . . are co-ordinated: but the evidence fails us here 
altogether. (Perhaps the sense was : “ dolphins rescued her, 
so we may sing again (or hereafter) the escape of Apriate 
Srom the sea, and sing again (or hereafter) the fate of Tram- 
belus, ete.’’) 

V. 21. 16 ypjov, te ypyiov, te ypjov edd. The first iota 
is certain. The word is, as Lobel first printed it, rvypyiové 


(a) (1) 
(Fragments of four lines) 
ot & omer Aaoint tro yaotéepe mem THATES 
otpaion Auyuadvro wept mAcuphias Spal korres. 
ev Kat ot Brehdpors Kvavwr otpamreTo 
of [meppis yw i 
4 mov Mepudorpas 7 ov Meduyovvids rota 
pappapvyat, alpnrow dre pHocoito aidnpos, 6 
nép ava0pwoxovat, Bods 5’ evyAatos akuwv, 
Alrvny toddeccay, evavAtov ’Aotepdzovo. 
\ #. 4 > ~ 
ixeto pv TipvvOa madtyxdran Kipveb je 
Cwos treE ’AiSao Suddexa otcfos adbAwv, 
Kal puv evi Tpiddo.oe rodAuKpiGoro Mideins 10 
rappadéat ovv matow eOnyaavto yuvaixes. 
(2) ] dmobe 
Ja dépotro 
> r 4 , 
abdrTo]O. Kkammece AvyvoU 
A 4 o 
ja xara DAavedmov “Epont 


(a) (1) 3 Suppl. .Wilam. Hermes, l.e.: jozpdarero[y dove 
Schubart. (2) 3 avro& Roberts. 
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this piece was written soon after the first tiger was brought 
to Alexandria. 

Vv. 24-25. The transitive use of dynvopéw occurs nowhere 
else, but is unavoidable here. The sense is “ who treat with 
arrogance their feeble parents, having dismissed with scorn 
(arv€ovres : edd. ignore the tense) the advice of the living 
and the dead.”’—The advice of the living and the dead is the 
wise counsel of present and past poets and moralizers, who 
exhort men to love and respect their parents. [There can be 
no truth in a view which equates the “‘ living and dead ”’ with 
the parents of v. 24: for (1) it cannot be done grammatically, 
(2) the parents are not dead (v. 24, they are feeble, but still 
alive), (8) what advice do dead parents give ?} 

V. 32. [@hip Lobel. The corpse of Comaetho was doubt- 
less thrown to the dogs and vultures. 


(2) @) 
(Fragments of four lines) 


Behind, under his shaggy belly cowering, the 
serpents that were his tail darted their tongues about 
his ribs. Within his eyes, a beam flashed darkly. 
Truly in the Forges or in Meligunis* leap such sparks 
into the air, when iron is beaten with hammers, and 
the anvil roars beneath mighty blows,—or up inside 
smoky Etna, lair of Asteropus. Still, he ® came alive 
to Tiryns out of Hades, the last of twelve labours, for 
the pleasure of malignant Eurystheus ; and at the 
crossways of Mideia, rich in barley, trembling women 
with their children looked upon him... 


(2) (Vv. 4 sqq.) . .. to Hersa® at the Glaucopium, 


* Lipara. > Cerberus. ¢ Hersa and Aglauros 
threw themselves to death from the Athenian acropolis, being 
maddened after opening the basket in which lay Erichthonius, 
the nursling of Athena. 
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obver’ *AO]nvains tephy dveddcaro KioTny = 5 

ca ie ta ]ns. 7) Gccov dSoimdpor eppiccovro 

Lxelipwy Oa wdSecow deuxéa pnsero 
xvTAa 

o}dx emt d4v- AiOpys yap ddoubels tad maiSt 

vertépns xédvos mUpatos (é)Autyvaro Aauydy. 

7) Kai vw ageSavoio tavvccapevn dad To€ou 10 

Tawapin Aoxinuae yuvarkav €uTreAateipa 

“Aptepus ddivecow éG. raddwpr feTAOTFOL, 

dxxoin 8 ’Ayépovre Baptv Aidov ’AcKa- 
Addoro, 

Tov of ywoapuem yuiors exufpape And, 

Haptupinv dt. podvos eO%nato Depoedo- 
veint. 15 


] Keveov pera A€krpov tkovo. 

aja at y "Ak... 8. 7 datcalis] ydpo- 
[v . Jef . [. .Jpos 

9) IpucdetSao SaOpacéos *loAdov 

"“Axrwp Aewedidnv AalAe]pny puvyoaco 
OdyaTpa, 

Kat dé o° épdopuoly d]vSpa Lepetpapus 
da[y«]acaacto, 5 

ddpa [ror ed[d]8uo10 [napa Tpdoop.ov 
[@Ja[Adpovo 

ma[p]Gévltov yJapievta wo8t Kporéo. re- 
[Ov]<lBra. 

9 v[éov}] "Ampedrn(:) [revéw ydpov, @ 
k[vvdsrarbes. 

}, [at] TpapBrjAowo A€xos TedAapanrviddao 

eis GAa Seyujvaca xal7’ ailyidutos dpe 
méTpl ns. 10 
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because she opened the sacred coffer of Athene: or as 
wanderers were dashed to pieces, where Sciron in- 
vented an unnatural washing for his feet,—but not for 
long : crushed by the son of Aethra,* he was himself 
the last to fatten the gullet of our ® tortoise : or may 
Taenarian® Artemis, who comes to women in their 
pangs of travail, stretch her violent bow and reach 
him 4 with her shaft therefrom : and on the Acheron 
may he bear the heavy boulder of Ascalaphus,* which 
Demeter in her anger fastened upon his limbs, be- 
cause he alone bore witness against Persephone. . . . 


(b) “. . . may you come toa ... bed. Go, cele- 
brate a wedding with . . . or like Actor woo some 
fair Leipephile, daughter of Iolaus the warrior son 
of Iphicles. Or may a Semiramis embrace you, her 
pretty husband, that on the threshold of her fragrant 
boudoir she may trample the corpse of her charming 
bridegroom. Now, shameless wretch, a new sort of 
wedding’ will I make for Apriate !” 

She spoke ; and for terror of the bed of Trambelus, 
son of Telamon, leapt from a steep rock into the sea. 


* Theseus. > Euphorion may be speaking: for 
Megaris ris "A@nvaiwr qv 76 apxatov (Paus. i. 39, 4), cf. Hellad. 
ap. Phot. bibl. 532, 18 (Korte). ¢ Perhaps simply 
-“Lacedaemonian ” (Artemis Orthia). 4 Or her. 
* See Apollod. i. 5. 3. 7 ae. ‘I will marry Death”’ 
(or “ the Sea’’), 


(a) (2) 6 Seaz0hjns K. F. W. Schmidt, too long for space 


(five letters), acc. to Wilam. and Schubart. (5) 1 Ke véov 
Or xeveov. 2Ax.. 8. wed. pr.: but 8 . ov seems just 
as likely. 5 d[yx]éaca:to Lobel. 7 xpareoe II, 
corr. Lobel: re[@v)efara D. L. P. 8 véov, revéw, 
kuveraides Lobel. 9 9, ai} D. L. P. 
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.. .) ply ere aveto[voay 

SeAdives [z]nyoio 8[u’ Bdlaros eyxovéecKov 

ads iv” dei[djwpev af . Jopdl . |v tyOvor [ 

ad&e 5€ TpapByrofo p]dpov “AyAqe Sfa- 

peevtos 
Eewoddr| 15 
(Fragments of sixteen lines, followed by a gap of 

about eight lines) 


Ila[vd|dpy xaxod[wplos éxovoilov] avépdow 
ddAylos. 
“Alpls] vupnoeev EOe emixerpa tadavrwrt, 
abris dé KpudevTos épuijoas ToA€ Loto 
Etpyyqy moAvBouay € én avépas iOvcerev, 
ev 5 dyopHe o77[o]auro Ody, ryrwpov édwy, 20 
ow de Aikny 4 7 Ka TLypHiov tyvos 
dei[ pet, 
oxvlopery peta epya Téwy T emidép(k)erale 
alvopaly, 
ot pa Beodvs épdbwor, mapa pytpas 8 ayd- 
ywvrlae 
H\7edavovs 7 olf] Kev ayr[vlopéwou ToKjas, 
[olrvgavres Cawv te mapaiddotds Te Kapov- 
[rwr, 25 
qlrou Seta Sdpma Aus 7 adirwou tpamecav. 
ov Kev 6 Kovddtatos dvéuwy dAdAnKTov 
aélyrwv 
pe[ia pd}yor Aaufypa Aikyns dre youvvar’ 
opy7at. 
od ydp x’ ely] vpcovow "Eywdow éoxipavro 
(6) 11 od] p[w Latte: but it is not improbable that they did 
rescue her. Cf. Propertius ii. 26. 17 delphinum currere vidi. 
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And .. . dolphins hastened through the dark waters 
(to rescue) her still alive ; that we might sing here- 
after? . . . and hereafter® the fate of Trambelus, 
vanquished by Achilles .. . 


(Fragments of sixteen lines, followed by a gap of 
about eight lines) 


. .. Pandora, donor of evil, man’s sorrow self- 
imposed. Ares allot them their wages in his scales, 
and rest again from chilling warfare, and send 
Peace with her Prosperity to men! And in the 
market let him set Themis up, requiter of good deeds : 
and, beside her, Justice, who leaps up like a tiger at 
once in anger at the deeds of men upon whom she 
looks—even them who provoke the gods and turn 
their commandments aside, and such as treat their 
feeble parents with arrogance, scorning the counsel 
of the living and the dead; or sin against the hospit- 
able feast and the table of Zeus. The lightest of 
winds that blow unceasing could not easily escape the 
swift knees of Justice when up she leaps. Never in 
the island Echinades had the companions of Cephalus ® 


* Or, “ again.” > Amphitryon, accompanied by the 
Athenian Cephalus, led an expedition against the Taphians 
and Teleboans. Alcmena (later, wife of Amph.) would 
marry nobody but the avenger of her brothers, who were 
killed in conflict with the Teleboans while these were driving 
the cattle of Electryon (father of Alemena) out of the Argolis. 
The name Teleboans suggests that they got “‘ cattle from afar.” 





13 ? dyopdyy. . 14 TpapBydAolu mpdujopov Latte, too long. 
22 TEONTEMIEZTA[ Il. émdépxera: (Lobel, Latte) is the 
only plausible restoration so far suggested. téwv =cdv Callim. 
fr. 9, 60 Pf. 25 mrvéavres looks impossible, ozvéavres is 
probable: revéavres was not in II, but r(e)vtavres is just 
possible. aapaddacias II. Oavér{zwy I, with xa written 
above @av. 27 ov, 28 peta fuyor Lobel. 
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ot . [. .] ve[O]v Kefddowo kai "Apdirptwvos 
apo! pBoi, 3 

éx [ve] tpixa xpuoeny xdpons @dAope Ko- 
plae 

malrp|os €05, ws [O}fp drados rddos elo 
méAoiTOo, 

ei ur [A]nudinuce yias éerdpovto Bdéeoat 

TyrcBoa, dia mévrov an’ "Apaivoio po- 
[Advres: 

ovo... . ee jwa...€s éreppacoavro vélecbat 3 

téz[pov 7°] €v Bordyniow *AxatiSos ty[ma 
pLoaxou, 

el pn ..[.].ua.p.. Bev exeiparo Sovpalr 

ovvex[a] Tov pev CoAma KaKwtepa yils imo 
mpacoev, 

6s oéo Alavjxavinv nyakato, Kappopl 

col 8’ [oAvy]) pev yaia, woAds 8° éemuetoe|rat 
aivos. 4 

xlatpots, <i] eredv tu wéAe Kal ev “Arde 
x[¢ppa. 


(6) 30 & IT. 32 Ojp Lobel. Cf. Catullus 64. 83 funera 


ANONYMOUS 
[2a.p.] | OLD WOMAN'S LAMENT 


Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xv. 1921, no. 1794, p. 110. 
See Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p.78 and New Chapters, 
ii. 45; Korte, Archiv, vii. 117; Schmidt, G.G.A. 1924, 9; 
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and Amphitryon pressed on their vessel’s . . ., nor 
had Comaetho ¢ cut the golden hair from her father’s 
temple, that a wild beast might be her monstrous tomb 
—had not the Teleboans cleft the field with stolen oxen, 
coming over the sea from Arsinus®; nor would. . . 
have thought to go. . . nor found among the pastures 
the tracks of that Achaean cow, had not the spear- 
point cut®... Therefore I expect he suffers still 
worse below the earth,—he who steeped your throat 
in blood, ill-starred. .. . 

For you, light shall be the earth and weighty the 
praise that will be upon you. Farewell—if truly in 
Hades there is any faring well. 


* Comaetho, daughter of the Teleboan king Pterelaus, 
fell in love with Amphitryon and betrayed her country to 
him. She cut off that lock of her father’s hair which rendered 
him immortal and his kingdom secure. Amphitryon 
executed Comaetho, instead of rewarding her; and pre- 
sumably threw her body to the dogs and vultures. A 
form of Erasinus, the river near Argos. © Obscure 
allusion to some murderer and his companions, who were 
driven from their native land, and led by a cow to the place 
where they must found a city. 





... nec funera. 33 Andiqie. Maas. 838 apdccew 
D.L. P. 40-41 Latte. 


ANONYMOUS 
OLD WOMAN’S LAMENT [2 a..] 


Crénert, Lit. Centralbl. 73, 1922, 400; Morel, Phil. Woch. 
46, 351. 
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From a speech by an elderly woman to a youth. She 
observes the mutability of fortune, and says that she was 


$f Sé ot davov [loica, 7é]Kos réKo[s, o]¥ ce gouxe 


devopevov T...... Tooov Tapla mlatda véeabat, 

~ 2 AY > 4 a? 3 f > A A 

Ta od xelp d[plélye atr’] ape], ov[d]é per 
3 4 
avon 


(Fragments of three lines) 


] Amwpat & eaynoav 

Hyetepyns BiorHls, abdlov dé jrou olkos duret. 5 

adore yap dAdofi]s oABlo]u Aayos avOpamotow- 

oin Tou meacoio Sky, Toltj7de Kai OABov- 

meaaldls dpueBduevos [mloré pév tolts, a]Adote 
Totouy 

eis ayaboyv minire] Kai adveov alba tiOnor 

mpoobev avoABeiovr’, edndevedv7[a] 8 avoABov- 10 

toios bu(n)tHow mepltoT|péperar mrepvyecauy 

6]ABos em avipwmovs [dA]Aov 8 €& aGAlAolv 
odeAnet. 

9 8 ad[t]7 moAdecou mlotdly Kai airov dpeéa 

Tv Opaas, émet ovr Aunfep|viiris mdpos Ha, 

éaxe O€ por vetos BabvAlyjios, eoxev afA]w, 15 

moAAd dé por pd éoxe, [T]a pev dua amavTa 
Kedaocev 

4d odor BovBpworts, éya 8 axdusorols alAqres 

H|5é oft wAjPovoay ava mrddw ef. . . elp7w 


ry . e ° ° e 
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rich once but now is poor. A good composition, by an 
Alexandrian poet indebted to Callimachus’s Hecale and 
Hymn to Demeter (see ed. pr.). 


SHE went near to him and said: “ Son, my son, not 
toa child should you go. . . in the hour of need ; his 
hand cannot proffer you food, nor his voice. . . 


(Fragments of three lines) 


the hopes of my life are broken, my house rings 
hollow. The lot of prosperity falls now to one man, 
now to another ; the way of wealth is as the way of 
dice—dice bring in turn a lucky throw to-day to one, 
to-morrow to another, and swiftly make the poor man 
rich, and the rich man poor. Even thus on wheeling 
wings prosperity goes up and down among men, and 
makes first one thrive and then another. I myself, 
whom you behold, have proffered drink and food to 
many, for of old I was no outcast : fields of deep corn 
were mine, and a threshing floor, and many sheep : 
this fatal famine has made havoc of them all, and 
I—nuncared for, vagabond—creep thus about the 
crowded city ... 


18 €[é €w Elprw Morel. 
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ANONYMOUS 
[3-4 a.p.] BUCOLIC 


Fd. pr. *Oellacher, Griechische Literarische Papyri, i. p. 
77, 1932 (AMMitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der 
Nationalbibliothek in Wien: Papyrus Erzherzog ee 
Neue Serie, erste Folge). See Kérte, Archiv, xi. 222 
Collart, Rev. Et. Grec. 46, 1933, 168 (whom I follow in revers- 
ing ed. pr.’s order of the two fragments); Powell, Class. 
Rev. 46, 1932, 263 and New Chapters, iii. 208. 


From a bucolic poem, probably of the Alexandrian era 
(see Collart, loc. cit.). Vv. 1-23, Pan has lost his pipe: 
wherefore Silenus approaches and taunts him: in his cata- 
logue of ironic possibilities, the last one is true—Pan hid his 
pipe from the Satyrs, but they stole it nevertheless. Vv. 24- 


tov] dé idav, yla]Aepor mpooedn LeAnvos [avaudy}s- 
eim|é pou, @ vopeéwy péya xotpave, m@s aly émouro 
aix]unrns MevexXapHos drep cakéwy mOAleudvoc ; 
m@s Oe xlopav € ém ayavas avev otpryy(o \s txdl[ves ; 
aye ojou mxtis éBn, pndooxdre, Tie oéo Ploppey€ ; 
aque) pedéwy KAgos edpt, TO Kal Ards ova’ tal iver; 
% pa aed trv(wo)vros dmeipeciy[y] peta Ofoivyny 
KArébe Tenv atpuyya Kat’ ovpea Aaduis 6 Boulrys, 
H Avxisas 7) Ovpais, ’Apdyriyos 7€ Mev[dAxas; 
Kelvo(t)s yap Kpadinv émxaiear ArOdo.a| wv: 

Ale] per e(dvjov EdOwKas dpecormdAws Tun v[dudne; 
cov yap b1o mTEeptyecow del deper’ Hrop ["Epwros: 
mavin. yap yapecis, mavrnt S€ oe Of. . .Jpuf 


1 dvadys D. L. P. 2 éxoiro D. L. P.: toe rus ed. pr. 
in note. 6 iaive. Powell. 9 pAvdosyror I, corr. 
Maas. 
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ANONYMOUS 
BUCOLIC [3-4 a.v.] 


end, Pan makes himself a new flute with wax from an oak- 
tree. Dionysus and perhaps Bacchanals are present. One 
of the latter tries the pipe in vain; she throws it aside, 
but Pan picks it up and plays on it. 

Evidently Dionysus has engaged Pan to play at a contest 
(v. 4 xopav én’ dydvas refers to a definite competition). The 
Satyrs, led by Silenus, have stolen Pan’s pipe ; Dionysus will 
therefore be enraged against Pan (vv. 20 sqq.). Pan makes 
himself a new one, but has difficulty in commanding it to 
any utterance of harmony. Doubtless Pan triumphed over 
the Satyrs in the end. 

It is probable that Vergil’s Sixth Eclogue (vv. 13 sqq.) is 
based upon this poem, or upon a common ancestor. 


Now seeing him, thus cheerfully spoke Silenus? un- 
abashed.—* Tell me, great lord of shepherds, how 
could a warrior steadfast follow into battle without 
ashield? How then come you to the dancing-match 
without your pipe? Where is your lute gone, shep- 
herd, where yourlyre ? Where the wide fame of your 
songs, that delight even the ear of Zeus? Did they 
steal your pipe upon the hills while you slept after 
feasting without limit, Daphnis the cowherd or 
Lycidas or Thyrsis? Amyntichus or Menalcas ?>— 
For those young men your heart is set afire. Or have 
you given it for a wedding gift to a nymph upon the 
mountains ?—your heart flies ever beneath the wings 
of Love; and everywhere it is your wedding-day, 


@ A character not found in the poems of Theocritus, Bion, 
Moschus. 
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} od AaBaw adpuyya rely K]vedals audi Kaddebas 
Bexsairr cardpo(u)s [ 15 
eA Ti o€ KEpTopewoL exny [ 

eddpve mpoyxeots Kexpnpe|vos 

Boe o apdi vopias aiSpu| ds ecole 

ot o€(o) bapBos € Exovor kat ovvlowa [. . .Jou 

mis od rot ddBos eott peyals, pz) Blieevos émeADeny 20 
olov dvavoov Wouro Kai odk adéylovra yopeins, 

kat Aaclas oo xelpas alloyed 

dole)” olomdAoraw ev pli [ 


Koilns 8] ek bof AaBov sume Knpov 
Tov ev mp@tolv Oadpev tz’ jeAtowo [Bodratow 25 
] wwrGto giAddpocos . . . . pedto(a)a 
Opevoa TO cau @divovea 
dpupi Atcw|ytaouo kapyart, aipmdato dé dpts 
epyou Texv]jevtos: ev avOendevte Sé Kypar 
Bo 6 Om. €|uTpyrous per AciBero Gj..." Be 30 
abyats 6° yeA]ioto TaKels Brrer(s H)eTO KNPOS 
]de sae arddavros erate 
m)nxtida wife (. . . .) xpioas Adotos Tay 
Jxounow, 6 Orrws jrevou eumeda Kypés. 
|xpoc8ev aw’ atbepos i imTaro Ilepoeds 35 
oa Kai éxtusev ayAaov Gotu 
ol. . -Jopwevt Kexpunares 
]ovrwl. . 2. Jpovata Baryaus 
Tept Tlavos eT HOO. 
Oppwluévn és xopov eADeiv 40 
xeiAcoot|y eprpocey akpoTarouot 
aldenke, Geot 8° évidvatdwvros 
iolyupov ia dobuaros adxyévos tves 
Jeovexpost evrérato xpas- 


ANONYMOUS 


and everywhere . . . Or did you take your pipe and 
hide it about with darkness, fearing the Satyrs . . ., 
lest they taunt you, when... you should pour 
forth . . . of noble songs, wanting . . .? Only about 
the ignorant shepherds you are . . ., who hold you 
in wonder, and . . . name. Why are you not alarmed, 
lest Bacchus may approach and see that you only 
are voiceless and heedless of the dancing, and. . . 
fetter your hairy arms on the lonely hills? .. . ” 

... took the bright wax froma hollow oak. First he 
warmed it in the rays of the sun . . . flew a bee that 
loves the dew . . . the honeycomb, in travail .. . 
about the head of Dionysus, and the oak was filled 
with its cunning work. In the flowery wax... 
honey was distilled in porous cells. Melted by the 
rays of the sun, the wax dissolved . . . to flow like 
olive-oil . . . Shaggy Pan, anointing . . ., fashioned 
a pipe . . . so that the wax should stand fast. . . . 


Perseus flew from the sky of old... came, and 
founded a glorious city . .. wearied . . . to Bac- 
chanals . . . was leaping around Pan .. . starting 


to go to the dance . . . fitted it to the edge of her 
lips . . . let go, and while the god blew therein . . . 
strongly the sinews of his neck (swelled up) as he 


30 Incomplete in Il: («vzrapiorowr) ed. pr. 36 “Apyos 
ixjave ed. pr. 43 ¢.9. oidaivove’ or didyrdv 7” loxupov 
Beazley, ¢f. Theocr. i. 43 &8€ of didyxarm Kar’ avyéva travro- 
ev ives. 
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mAat|dvoto pedilepev apyopevos TIdy 48 
|Patov emme yetdos dpetBwv 
m|aAw émveev edputépotor 


. . . . ° . 


ANONYMOUS 
[2a.v] . GEORGIC 


Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xv. 1921, no. 1796, p. 116. 
See Korte, Archiv, vii. 118; Schmidt, G.G.A. 1924, 10. 


From a poem about Egyptian botany. First the eyclamen, 
then the persea, described. A good enough piece of writing, 

> Fi ~ AJ >. , ” cee! re 
aicOavera[t] moTapod yap ennAvow Hv 8 arroAeimne, 
pilnow peydAniow are ppovéovrs Aoytopar 
mActov Vowp eAkovea toduTAnOet TéTe KapTAt. 
ar’ ob &o8 bre Kapmov efedpedoovar AaBéabar 
wy uA > rs f 
avOpwror yalré)ovres e[v]tpadéwy Kucdapivwye 5 
moAA} yap NeiAowo yvous moAAy 8 emi oirwr 
> f td . -: 4 ~ 
adbovin rerdvvorat, émoinaev 5€ yeAdoa 
ed0evinv, ob Kapmds emi xOdva macav ddevet. 
dydbyvos vopos obtos an’ apxyatwy er dvaxrwy, 
Oéc0ar Sévdpea Keiva map’ adrAjAowse KoAdvats, 10 
xadpatos evvdporo médnv aAnripda re Amos. 


3 modvnAjGer_ed. pr., corr. Beazley. 5 xdovres II, 
defended by Schmidt. 7 yeAdoa(v) Schmidt. 





* The reference to trees seems awkward, interrupting as it 
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blew... flesh stretched . . . of the plane-tree, Pan 
starting to play .. . ranged over, shifting his lips 
. . . breathed again with broadcr ... 


ANONYMOUS 
GEORGIC [2 a.p.] 


concise and forceful, with some imaginative touches and 
obvious avoidance of the monotony to which the theme natur- 
ally lends itself: the style and technique are not dissimilar 
to Vergil’s in the Georgics. There seems to be no reason to 
deny to this fragment an Hellenistic date: but it is possible 
that is much later. 


. . . for she feels the advance of the River: if it 
should fail, through her long roots she draws—as if 
by conscious reasoning—more water, and thereafter 
produces abundant fruits. But never will men be 
watching and waiting in need to seize the fruit of the 
full-grown cyclamen; for great is the flood of Nile, 
and great the Abundance that is spread over the 
corn, and smiles, and brings fertility ; the fruits 
thereof go forth to every land. This is an im- 
memorial law, surviving still from our lords of old : 
—to set those trees side by side upon hills, to bind 
the watery mound and ward famine off. 


does the discussion of cyclamen and persea. Perhaps these 
trees (perhaps the dxavfa, Housman ap. Hunt) had been 
mentioned already in connexion with the cyclamen, one kind 
of which grew especially tmo 7a SévSpa, Dioscor. ii. 193-194. 
More probably the lines are simply misplaced (Beazley). 
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mepa(e)in & akpnros v6 yAocepotar Ter ipAows 
edpopéoe KapmT@t mepixanrAe pnde memratvou 

Hexpis eravOjcover KAdBou _ ™porepov mrept Kapmov: 
minor uno apa. vUKTOS or eyyvlev 3, opvurat vdwp 15 
mepolelins azo _Kapmos arép Bapunyéos atpns. 
ouppeperar Lovvn yap aGeomredront de yeynbev 
dSpootne Ka,prov yap tm ddpoainuat TETTOLVEL. 
ofa Kal jpepins everddos eyyds idéo8at: 

NeiAou mAnpdpovros vowp véov edte TLodGa 20 
Kaptov am opbadpnoto v[éjar avvavyxato BAaordt 
Hépos axptainor | 


14 zpdrepor II, corr. Iunt. 





* Because evergreen, Theophr. H.P, iv. 2-5; for the 
persea see further Nicander, Al. 99; Strabo xvii. 823; 


ANONYMOUS 
[1 a.v.] DRINKING-SONG 


Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xv. 1921, no. 1795, p. 113. 
See *Powell, Collect. Alex, p. 199; Higham, Greek Poetry 
and Life, 299; Korte, Archiv, vii. 140; Maas, Phil. Woch. 
1922, 581; Manteuffel, de opusculis graecis, 177 ; Wilamo- 
witz, Gr. Versk. 364; Crénert, Philol. 84, 1928, 162; 
Schmidt, G.G..A. 1924, 10. 

Fragment of a series of stanzas written for a merry com- 
pany, a sort of scolion or drinking-song : so arranged that 
the first stanza began with the letter A, the second with the 
letter B, and so forth to the end of the alphabet ; our frag- 
ment preserves the series fromlto®. Cf. P. Oxy. i. no. 15, 
a similar “ acrostie”” scolion, composed some two centuries 
later. The metre is “tapering” hexameter, whether pdoupor 
or petoupor (probably the former is correct, Higham, p. 306 ; 
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The unwearying% persea should be fertile with 
lovely fruits under leaves in the green : it should not 
ripen till the twigs bear foliage about the former? 
fruit. Nor should fruit fall from the persea in the 
night when rain rushes near, without a violent wind. 
For it alone agrees therewith, and rejoices in harsh 
want of dew: when no dew is there, the fruit is 
ripened. A proof of its fair culture 4 is near to see: 
when Nile is in its first flood, drinking the water 
and sending forth from the bud new fruit and shoot 
together, in the changes of the climate . . . 


Pliny, wV.H. xiii. 9, 15. It is the sebesten-tree, with plum- 
like fruits. > i.e. do not pick the first crop until the 
flowers of the second crop appear. © Deriving enough 
moisture from the rains, it is prepared for the dry season. 
2 ojpa npepins =c7qpua, ws Huépa (worth cultivating) éari. 


ANONYMOUS 
DRINKING-SONG [1 a.p.] 


qu. v. also p. 314 for explanations of the curious refrain 
adr po, and p. 323 for a beautiful translation into English). 
- It isnot, I think, to be supposed that these stanzas compose 
together a single complete poem, nor yet that each stanza was 
intended to be an entirely separate song. Though each 
stanza, sung in its turn, is in fact more or less self-contained 
and independent, yet all are connected and bound together by 
the occasion on which they are recited and by a common 
subject-matter—the philosophic toper’s Design for Living. 
The work is thus something less than a single complete poem, 
and something more than a series of independent songs. Cf. 
the Harmodius and Aristogiton songs in Athenaeus’s collec- 
tion uf Attic scolia. 
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(@] . . ews 

pnd? addcety Gifret, pnd’ av adilKat mplocepionts* 

pebye dovous Kal i pebiye pdxas, d[etloa dvadpovelt|y, 

els 0° dXtyov movéces, Kal SevTEpov od preTapednt. 
av|Aeu poe. 5 


"Ides ap, yetrd@va, Pépos: Tair’ e€a7t dicAov- 
nA > A é5 x A A rae > / i 
WAvos avros [edu], Kal wwE Ta TeTayper’ améyxer 
7 Korta Cyretv 7ébev HAcos 7} mdbe[v] ddwp, 
aAAd, 7[6]Bev 7[0] pupov Kal rods orepdvov{s] 
dyopaons. 
avAe pole. 10 


Kpjvas adbropu[rolus péAlitlos tpeis 7OeAov éxeuw, 
mevte yaAdaxropurous, olvov déka, O[Wde]Ka pvpou, 
Kal Ovo mHyalwy VddTwV, Kal TpEts yLovewr" 
maida KaTa Kpyvnv Kal map0evov 7O<Aov exe. 
avAet pole. 


— 
or 


Avé.os atdds euol 7a dé Avdia Talypara Adpas 
Kall] Ppvylvo]s KdAapos 7a S€ Tavpea TUpTava 
Tove: 
“~ ~ Lo - cl J 1 ¢ ed rd 
ratra Cév ducai 7 épaya Kai érav anolavw 
es s c A ~ rs A A i 
adrAov inép Kehadjs Oére por mapa moa(a)i dé 
Avpyly. 
atvAer pot. 20 


Merpa. tis] av mAovrov, Tis dvetparo peTpa. qrevias 
7 tis év dvOpeb7rous Xpvaod maw evpato [eTpov; 
vov yap 6 xphpar’ éywv er mdclilova xpyyara 
éeu, 
mAovatos adv 5’ 6 das Bacavilera: domep 6 7eévys. 
atAles pov. 25 
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Nor seek to do a wrong, nor strive in answer if a 
wrong be done to you. Stay far from slaughter, far 
from strife, forbear to quarrel. So shall your pains 
be brief, with no after-care. Play measong.... 


You saw the spring, the winter and the summer : 
these are for ever. The sun himself is gone to rest, 
night has her portion due. Labour not to seek 
whence comes the sunshine, whence the rain—but 
whence you may buy the scent and wreaths of flowers. 
Play me asong.... 


I wish I had three natural springs of honey, five 
of milk, ten of wine, of scent a dozen, two of fountain- 
water, and three from snow. J wish I had a lass and 
lad beside the fountain. Play me asong.... 


For me, the Lydian pipe and play of the Lydian 
lyre, the Phrygian reed and oxhide timbre) toil for 
me. In life these songs I love to sing: and when 
I die, set a flute above my head, beside my feet a 
lyre. Play me asong.. .. 


Who ever found the measure of wealth or poverty ? 
Who, I repeat, found out the measure of gold among 
mankind? For now, he that possesses money desires 
more money still : and rich though he is, poor wretch 
he is tormented like the poor. Play measong.... 


3 The Se before S:a¢poveiv in Powell is merely an over- 
eit (repeated by Manteuffel). 6 i.e. (cides. 11 
qbedov: tense as in w&dedAov (Higham): ¢f. Goodwin, pp. 
157-158. 
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Nexpov édv mor’ t8nis Kat prjpata kwodd mapdynis 
Kowov Esomrpov dpau(s): 6 Savy obrws mpoaeddxa. 
if 4 3 \ / *, ~ re > Lang , 

6 xpo[vlos éart Sdvos, 76 Civ muxpds éc& 6 Savicas, 
an Ls > a ~~ 
Kav 767’ amatrhoat oe OéAnu, KAatww [d]roSiois. . 

avret por. 


Bepéns jv Baowred]s 6 Aeywv Audi wdvra pepicat, 
ds dvo(!) andadltlo[i]s pdvos éoxioe Ariuriov vSwp. 
6ABu(o)s Fv 6 Midas, tpis 8 dABuos Fv 6 [K]wdplals, 
ada ris eis ’Aida dBorod mAdov HAvbev Exwv; 
avAet pol. 


29 mov? Hunt. 





* z.e. with a single ship: the rudder consisted of two large 


ANONYMOUS 
[1 av] HERO AND LEANDER 


- Ed. pr. *Roberts, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, iii. 1938, no. 486, p. 98, 
Plate VI: the earliest extant text in Greek literary papyri 
which divides words one from another; the division doubt- 
less made by a young pupil in a school. 


Fragment of a poem about Hero and Leander, the earliest 
appearance of that story in Greek literature (where it was 
hitherto known first from Musaeus in the 5th century A.Dd.). 
Is this the Hellenistic poem which scholars postulate as the 
common source of Ovid, Heroides 17, 18 and Musacus? The 
Sragment is too meagre to permit a certain conclusion. 
Hardly more than two dozen words are more or less com- 
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Whenever you see a body dead, or pass by silent 
tombs, you look into the mirror of all men’s destiny : 
the dead man expected nothing else. Time is a 
loan, and he who lent you life is a hard creditor: 
if he wants to ask you for his money back, you 
repay him to your sorrow. Play measong. . . 


Xerxes the king it was, who said he shared the 
universe with God—yet he cleft the Lemnian waves, 
deserted, with a single rudder.* Blessed was Midas, 
thrice-blessed was Cinyras: but what-man went to 
Hades with more than one penny piece? Play me 
asong. .. 


oars fastened aft. Xerxes entered Europe with a vast army 
across a bridge of boats: he returned, defeated and deserted, 
in a single vessel. 


ANONYMOUS 
HERO AND LEANDER {1 a.p.] 


pletely preserved : so far as they go, there is perhaps nothing 
inconsistent with Hellenistic style and technique, except the 
break after the first short syllable of the fourth foot in v. 9. 
(The Plate makes it clear, I think, that yévo@e v. 2, Kal 
doz[ v. 6 come after the feminine caesura in the third foot of 
their lines ; not, as seemed likely at first, after the similar 
caesura in the fourth foot.) The two vocatives “Eomepe v. 5 
and Adapépe v. 6 are not easy to combine, but may of course 
have been teholly free from objection in the original text. 
Our poet has in common with Musaeus (1) the word zre- 
axézos v. 10, Mus. 237, (2) the address to Leander in the 
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second person, vv. 6, 9, Mus. 86, (3) the appeal to the Evening 
Star to assist Leander, v. 5, Mus. 111. 

The form of Leander’s name AdavSpos “‘ which appears in 
this teat and is nowhere else used of the hero of this story, 
may be explained either as a pseudo-archaism or as a seribal 
error” (ed. pr.). The lines appear to describe Leander’s 


[dorépes ... -. 
avropevnt vjevoaite, yevoiobe 5é€ Tud[Ao 
pyvn, adv tTlaxwds Katadvvdpevov [ddos Eppor. 

a ae > x , 3 ~ / 4 ~ 
Os pat’, evet] Adav8pov iseiv udvov nvdalve Oupar. 
Kal ov tor dlvridas: madw, “Eomepe, AdOp[ios 

eprois, 

58° edyn Adalvdpe, kai dor[épes] inmev[dvrwv 
mavtTes, OTws oxoTaale. vvé obpavos HéAtols yh. 
Baio mavra Sijdods orAileou ev mep [dA€Opou 

> ~ , i (a A? 7, A 
ovoa@., Kaptepdbupje Adavépe: [rlernKe yap altvas 
Adyvos 6 mplv daléGwy rnArAdoKozos: eure 


2 vjevonre Il. ruddoe » or a compound of ruddo-. 
3 tlaywws possible in II; -os perhaps likelier. xataduveopevov 
I. ° © 5 Or ég. Ad@pfa ad 7’ adrds (AdOpa h. Cer. 240, Eur. 
fr. 1132. 28). 7 May the reader find a better word here 


ANONYMOUS 
[2 a.p.] SAYINGS OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN 


Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la société royale d’archéo- 
logie d’ Alexandrie, 24, 1929, p. 4: republished *Papirt 
Greci ¢ Latini, ix.:1929, no. 1093, col. i. 1-6, p. 154. See 
Korte, Archiv, x. 224. 
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final journey and death. “The first two lines are probably 
spoken by Hero, an appeal to the elements to favour her 
lover, in particular to the stars not to shine and vie with the 
light of the lamp. . . . The rest would then be a description 
... ain which the Evening Star is invoked as Leander’s 
helper” (ed. pr.). My hazardous supplements endeavour to 
restore this sense to the text. 


“Srars, bow to my prayer, and become sightless ; 
Moon, suffer your light to sink swiftly and depart !”’ 

So she? spoke, for to see Leander was all her 
heart’s desire. Then did he too make supplication : 
“ Back, Hesperus, to hiding !”’ (thus prayed Leander). 
“ Ride > backward, all the stars, that night and heaven 
and sun and earth may grow dark !” 

Entrusting all to Heaven, you gird yourself even 
on the threshold of death, Leander lion-hearted ; 
for sorely dwindles the lamp that was sti =e before 
and looked afar. ; 


® Hero. e ; For h-enih ail det stars as youths 
on horseback, ed. pr. refers to P.-W.-K. viii. 1. 1253: ef. 
Eur. Hie. 990-994. 


than sxordlw. 8 JAous or J8ovs IL: omAcofo]ee I]. Or 


mavra Peoiar 8: ]Sovs. 


ANONYMOUS 
SAYINGS OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN [2 a..] 


Fragment, quoted in a monograph on maxims, from a 
poem in which perhaps the Seven Wise Men met at a sym- 
posium and each in turn expressed a profound sententia. 
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Cf. Plato, Protagoras 343 4A, the earliest passage in which 
the Seven Wise Men are mentioned together—Thales, Pitta- 
cus, Bias, Solon, Cleobulus, Myson and Chilon (€B8ouo0s 
ev avrois eA€yero Aaxedaidros Xikwv : the phraseology sug- 
gests that he was decidedly less illustrious than the others ; 
no doubt it was just this passage of Plato which ‘‘ canonized” 
him). Plato refers to the pypara Bpaxyéa d£vopvnpdveura 


] dyopevew. 
XijAwy [8 A]pxe Adyou Alalxedaiuova marpida 
vaiwy, 
és more kat [lu[@]ot 76 coddv roti [yyjov eyparev, 
70U eee 


TATKPATHS 
[2 a.p.] _ ANTINOUS 


Ed. pr. *Grenfell- Hunt, P, Oxy. viii. 1911, no. 1085, p. 73. 
See Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B. M. no. 36, p. 30; Korte, Archiv, 
vy. 589; Schmidt, CO. 1912, 643 Miiller, Phil. Woeh. 
1916, 672 ; Schmid-Stahlin, Gr. Lit. ii. 2, 673. 


Pancrates of Alexandria, an acquaintance of Athenaeus, 
suggested to the emperor Hadrian that a certain lotus should 
be named after his favourite Antinous ; averring that it had 
sprung from the blood of a lion which the emperor had killed 
near Alexandria. Hadrian approved the conceit, and re- 
warded Pancrates. <Athenaeus (xv. 677 d-f) quotes four 
lines from the poem which Pancrates wrote :— 

ovAny EpmvdAov AcuKdr Kpivov 76° daxwwGov 
mopgpupenv yAavKou te xeddoviowo méTHAa 

kal pddor <iapivoiow dvovyopevov Cedvporor 
otmw yap dvev avOos emavupov *Avrivda. 
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éxdorwt elpnueva, which probably formed the basis of our 
poem. If indeed the poem did describe a meeting of the 
Seven Wise Men, this passage of Plato was probably the 
ultimate source of the plot, cf. 343 A-B xowvqe auvedAOovres 
arapyiy Tis oogias avefecav tat "Arrow cis TOV vewy Tov 
év Acdgois, ypdpavres tadra ad 89 mdvres tyvotow, ywoad 
geaurov Kal pndev ayav. 

.. . to hold forth. Now Chilon, whose fatherland 
was Lacedaemon, began to speak: he it was who 
once at Delphi wrote the wise saying* on the 
temple. 


@ ww ceavrov (know yourself). 


PANCRATES 
ANTINOUS [2 a.p.] 


Our fragment,in which the slaying of a lion by Hadrian and 
Antinous is described, presumably comes from the same poem. 
It is a poor enough composition ; exaggeration ruins the 
realism at which it aims. A stale and conventional lion does 
everything at once—except move: we cry to him “ Feilow, 
leave thy damnable mouthings, and begin!” 

That Hadrian was an experienced hunter of lions, we 
knew already. The commonest method was to drive the 
beast into a net ; pits and poisons were probably only em- 
ployed by those whose purpose was to take the lion alive( for the 
amphitheatre) or merely to destroy it as a danger to life and 
property. Frontal attack, whether on horseback as here or 
on foot as in Oppian, Cyn. ii. 474-478, was too dangerous a 
method to be employed by any but the boldest or those who 
had no alternative inachance encounter. See further Butler, 
Sport in Classic Times (1930), 88-97. 
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asd 8 ’Adsp|j)orovo Gourepov, 6: Os ToT dvakTa 

pydilws devyovta Kata KAdvov efeodwae. 

totlov édelopevos Sapacyylolpa pipve Adovra 

’Alyrivoos Aaj pev éxwv puTipa yadwov, 

deEvrephe 8° eyxos Kexopvopevoly] e€ addpavtos. 5 

mpatos 5° ’Adpiavos mpotets yaAKypeov eyxos 

otracev, otde Sduaccev’ exwv yap amnuBpote 
O[npes: 

eldoroxins yap mapmav eovAeTo TretpnOnvar 

Alpyerpovreddao peynpaz[ov *Avtilvdoto. 

Oljp S€ rumeis Ere paGdAov [d]pivero, moccl 8 
dpvoole 10 

ee. rpnxarlé}n[y] Gupodple]vos: ex Sé Kovin 

w [s vjedfos] t torapern dlaos a]yAvev jeAtoro. 

paivero 8 ws ore Kbp[a] modvKeddaro|t]o Oadrdaans 

Lrpu[ujoviov «[alrémalev eyepopevov Zeduplouo. 

pilulda 8 elm’ dpdorépovaw emdpope, paorte § 
odp[ Re 16 

ioxia xjat mAcupas ofereppr paorrye Ke[Aawhe 

Sere Jos: dace Sé Sewov dm’ ddpvor wip ¢d[Ac- 

Jeoxov, 

ex 8 ad AlaBpoBdplwly cropdtwy molAdy adpav 
oddvTwy 

e€aviet] ovvapaccopevwy evtocbev és falay, 

Kpatos 8°] ék peydAowo Kal abyévos ék Aacio[io 20 

xairn] detpopevn KaTeceteTo: » pev am a[AAwv 

Sdoxwos| Av peddwy dre Sévdpea, » 8 dad v[wTov 

ho BM: |pevn Onxroiow Opolos Hev arxalKats. 

as 6y €By] karevavta Oeod] KAvtob *Avti[vdou Te, 

ota maceraioliisaee) Avos “olgols dvra Topi 25 


(Ff ragments - vr more ian 
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. . . swifter than the steed of Adrastus,* that once 
saved its master easily, when he was fleeing through 
the press of battle. On such a horse Antinous 
awaited the manslaying lion ; in his left hand he held 
the bridle-rein, in his right a spear tipped with 
adamant. Hadrian was first to shoot forth his bronze 
spear ; he wounded, but slew it not, for it was his 
intent to miss the animal, wishing to test to the full 
how straight the other aimed—he, lovely Antinous, 
son of the slayer of Argus.”” Stricken, the beast was 
yet more aroused ; with his paws he tore the rough 
ground in anger; forth rose a cloud of dust, and 
dimmed the sunlight. He raged like a wave of the 
surging sea, when the West wind is awakened after 
the wind from Strymon.’ Lightly upon both he leapt, 
and scourged his haunches and sides with his tail, 
with his own dark whip. . . . His eyes flashed dread- 
ful fire beneath the brows; he sent forth a shower 
of foam from his ravening jaws to the ground, while 
his fangs gnashed within. From his massive head 


was ... like whetted spear points. In such guise 
he went against the glorious God and Antinous, like 
Typhoeus of old against Zeus the Giant-Killer. ... 


(Fragments of fifteen more lines) 


* Adrastus was saved by his horse Arion in the battle of 
the Seven against Thebes: Homer JI. xxiii. 346-347, Apollod. 
iii 6.7. > i.e. son of Hermes. Jnser. Gr. Ital. 978 (a) 
‘Kaibel, Antinous is called véos Aeds “Eppdwy: Hermes appears 
on the reverse of a coin struck in honour of Antinous in 
Bithynia (Eckhel vi. p. 532). ¢ The North Wind, Boreas. 


2 pyidiws Schmidt. 15 pipda 8 Schmidt. 28 
g¢ptocopern Schmidt: pucapery Miller. 
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ANONYMOUS 
{3 a.v.] DIONYSUS AND LYCURGUS 


Ed. pr. Zereteli, Nachrichten der Russischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Petrograd, 1918, 873-880 ; 971-1002; 1153- 
1180 (in Russian): republished *Papyri Russischer und 
Georgischer Sammlungen [P. Ross.-Georg.], ed. Zereteli- 
Krueger, i. (Literarische Texte), Tiflis, i. 1925, no. 11, p. 69. 
See Korte, Archiv, viii. 254. 

Fragment of a hymn to Dionysus, composed in the 3rd 
century 4.D. Our papyrus is the author’s own copy, left 
incomplete. 

Where our fragment begins, the countryside is by a sudden 
miracle rendered waste and desert. Lyecurgus is terrified. 
Dionysus appears and assails him with thunder and lightning. 
Maenads and Satyrs assault his person, and Dionysus dis- 
tracts his soul with madness. Lycurgus fights against 
imaginary serpents: believes that his sons, Astacius and 
Ardys, are serpents, and so destroys them. His wife Cytis is 


Ded cues © oatulpot firorailypovels eEeyevovro. 
ovde mapa mrer€e|nv Kpyvn vaev odd’ éoav apdpol, 
ov 7aToL, ov OpilyKot, od dévdpea, mavra 8’ [a}vo[ra: 
podvos 8€ mAalrapawy Aletlos wdAw eEehadr[On. 
Aetna 8° Au mapos] éoxe, maphy dooov AvKdopyos 
KAp peydAws tapBler BeBoAnpevos apdacine re 
Kal yap adoxeTla mavTa Kat dvdpdow ovk emet|K]Ta 


on 


Ovnroiow madivopoa pjetatpamer’ audal[dor] epya. 
GAN’ ote 57 yiyvwore] Avs [yolvov ayAladv] évra, 
éurecev Bu Oup|&u xAw[plov Séos, [dt dé] zovetro 10 
Oeivwr, exrecev of] BounAilE] xepds dvta modoiw, 
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ANONYMOUS 
DIONYSUS AND LYCURGUS [8 a.0.] 


rescued by Dionysus, on the ground that she had always 
attempted to check her husband in his career of wickedness. 
Lyeurgus regains his senses: but his punishment has yet 
hardly begun. He is bound with vines and conveyed to the 
underworld, where he must perpetually attempt to fill with 
water a leaking vessel. The last few lines, which were left 
unfinished, were meant to be an epilogue. They seem to 
contain a reference to a Dionysiac ceremony: so that our 
poem may be a cult-hymn intended for recitation at a par- 
ticular festival. 

The treatment of the story is to a great eatent dependent 
wpon older epic and tragic poetry : new to us are the punish- 
ment of Lycurgus in the underworld, and a few details such 
as the names of his wife and children. Language and metre 
(e.g. rics twice) forbid us to consider the attribution of the 
piece to an era earlier than the 3rd century 4.0. 


. . - (whence) the playful Satyrs were born. Neither 
flowed the spring beside the elm, nor were there ways 
of watering, nor paths nor fences nor trees, but all had 
vanished. Only the smooth plain appeared again. 
Where a meadow was before, close came Lycurgus, 
heart-stricken with mighty fear and speechlessness. 
For irresistibly, beyond mortal defence, all their 
works were upset and turned about before their 
eyes. But when Lycurgus knew him for the glorious 
son of Zeus, pale terror fell upon his spirit ; the ox- 
goad, wherewith he had been at labour smiting, fell 





-8 iv yap dacxera and @yyrois, ofa ror’ asa ed. pr.: text 
Wille 12, 


ve 
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obd€ Te exddcbjar émos [7O]eAcv odd epéeoO[ac. 

kai wd Ke 87 talya Sedds dréxpuye Kfpa Kedaw[ jv, 
dada 767’ otk é]dénoe Sedov pyvipa pcBeivar. 
atynv 8 of mapjeoicay é&u [7]po[vonloaro bupdi, 15 
ws €68’ of éd]OdvrTa per’ afore|pon[at]s Ardvucor, 
at muxvat oleddyilor [ao Blpov]rfuoe Japetass 

ob yovov py” al|dnAa Aife}s Heya Kvdaivovros. 
wtpuv’ obv Atov|vaos dmdovas, of 8 dp’ omaprit 
@voPAotow xAoepoiow émaiooovres {€]0«[eJvov. 20 
€lorn 8 doreudns métpne loos, 7 pa. te mpo[BAn|s 
et]s daa Happapenv orevaxilerat, av Ts an[t]av 
Op|v¥pevos mvevont, Geivovrd (re) K¥paTa piplver. 
Ols 6 ye Gewopevos pelvev] Eumedov od[k a]Aeyio- 

[oas. 

plaMov 8° allyx7)]s éved[U]ero matoa. Ov[dun]s 25 
L|qviOuos xpadlilnv, Kpaurvay S€ pu ote prevoiva 
aiphoew Oavdranr, do[ruylalt]s 8 draow épletxet[y, 
apyarenv iva tiow ert Cowv arotiont. 

@lplale Sé of [palvinv, ddiwv 8 ivdadpov [élyevfe]v, 
opp’ arareéjlolwy tpiBy xpdvov, dxpis [dAot]) 30 
dapn [As walvilns mrqvi OnPyv ddix[y}rae 
“Apdvv 7 ?Ao[rldkidv te S0w nflat]dals] KaAddovoa 
Kat Kurw 4 ot yn(ujar’ ev dyKoivnior dapeioa. 
ot 8 eel ov agixovro TodvyAwsooo[v] dea] dyuns 
dpre véov Anyovta mdévou KUXeTNY [A uxdlopyov 35 
Tpuo[mevov palvine], mept 8 adrau xeip” €B[dA}ovro 
Ketwevoly] € eV x[o]vine, peya vajr{ cou) rf} yap euedov 
PbicecO{ at] bm0 waTpos évavriov dupace pnrpds. 

ov yap dnv madu Avooa Kedevovtos Arovicou 
opOjro[w plav[ij|uow dviyeipev AuKdopyov. 40 
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from his hand before his feet. He had no will to utter 
or to ask a word. Now might that poor wretch have 
escaped his gloomy fate: but he besought not then the 
divinity to abate his wrath. In his heart he foresaw 
that doom was nigh to him, when he saw Dionysus 
come to assail him amid lightings that flashed mani- 
fold with repeated thunderclaps, while Zeus did great 
honour to his son’s destructive deeds. 

So Dionysus urged his ministers, and they together 
sped against Lycurgus and scourged him with rods 
of foliage. Unflinching he stood, like a rock that 
juts into the marble sea and groans when a wind 
arises and blows, and abides the smiting of the seas : 
even so abode Lycurgus steadfast, and recked not of 
their smiting. But ever more unceasing wrath went 
deep into the heart of Thyone’s son: he was minded 
not at all to take his victim with a sudden death, but 
rather to break him under a lengthy doom, that still 
alive he might repay a grievous penalty. He sent 
madness upon him, and spread about the phantom 
shapes of serpents, that he might spend the time fend- 
ing them away, till banefu] Rumour of his madness 
should arrive at Thebes on wings and summon Ardys 
and Astacius, his two sons, and Cytis who married 
him and was subdued to his embrace. 

They, when led by Rumour’s many tongues they 
came, found Lycurgus just now released from suffer- 
ing, worn out by madness. They cast their arms 
around him as he lay in the dust—fools! they 
were destined to perish at their father’s hand before 
their mother’s eyes! For not long after, madness, 
at the command of Dionysus, aroused Lycurgus yet 


37 Perhaps xecuévw[s:] should be read : but II has xetpevo[v]. 
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oh 8 d[dials Geiv[e}w, rexéw § e€eidaro buydv. 

Kjai vd x[ev] dud’ adroto. Kurtis wécev, adv éde- 
[at]pww 

nlpmage[v] Avovucos, eOnxe Sé voodw dAeOpfolv, 

ovvexa [plapyaivovtt mapaidacis eupeves Hlev. 

aAN’ od aletolev BbeAKro[y] éov méaw: ds [pa dv- 
Gleilons 45 

Aalublnpis] pavins meipyn. mabéwy Oedv [ey]w. 

arr’ [o]¥ Onv] Avdvvcos €[zave]ro pnviOuloio, 

d}r[pélua [8 éloredri SuniaalOine 7 aAvovre 

a)unledor] dudis elxev]e Kal diypea mdv7’ én[édyjoe. 

olrewd[pe}vos Se S€pnv [So]io[ds] & éxdrepbe 
a[évovras 50 

oixrilotlov Kdwev olrov émyOoviow avO[plonliwv. 

Kal viv és y@pov tov dvoceBéwy eidwAov 

dlrAclver ka]uatov tov avyvutov és miOov av[rA]av 

pwlyardo[y], ro 5é moAAcv és “Atdos téxxvrart 
vowp. 

totnv [ovv] épidlov]mos émexpatawe Kpoviwv 55 

avbp[dor] A[elopdyolo]. S[ijanv, tva tio fém|yz[ae 

al |ddrepov Cwoilcliw drap mart reOvydow. 

(Traces of four obscure lines, evidently referring to a 


present festival of Dionysus. Then three lines of 
prose—perhaps a sketch for future verses) 


45 meicev abeAxrov Beazley. 48 This line is omitted 
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again with real frenzy. He thought that he was 
smiting serpents ; but they were his children from 
whom he stole the spirit forth. And now would Cytis 
have fallen about them : but in compassion Dionysus 
snatched her forth and set her beyond the reach of 
doom, because she had warned her lord constantly in 
his storms of evil passion. Yet she could not per- 
suade her master, too stubborn ; he, when his sudden 
madness was undone, recognized the god through 
experience of suffering. Still Dionysus abated not 
his wrath : as Lycurgus stood unflinching, yet frenzied 
by distress, the god spread vines about him and 
fettered all his limbs. His neck and both ankles 
imprisoned, he suffered the most pitiable doom of 
all men on earth: and now in ®@ the land of Sinners 
his phantom endures that endless labour—drawing 
water into a broken pitcher: the stream is poured 
forth into Hades. 

Such is the penalty which the loud-thundering son 
of Cronus ordained for men that fight against the 
gods ; that retribution may pursue them both living 
and again in death... . 


(Traces of four obscure lines, evidently referring to a 
_ present festival of Dionysus. Then three lines of 
prose—perhaps a sketch for future verses) 


% és ydpov=ev xwpur: characteristic of the date of com- 
position. 


from ed. pr.’s supplemented version of the poem, but dis- 
cussed (and restored) in note. 54 exyée? ed. pr. (doubt- 
ful metre). 
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[3 a.v] PRAISE OF THEON 


r. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. vii, 1910, no, 1015, p. 
See apn ets a Gr. Lit. i. Noa, ‘Wagner, Phital, " 
1921, 256; Abert, Archiv f. Musikwiss. i. 1919, 313 ; Korte, 
Archiv, v. 540. 


These conventional and uninspired verses are described at 
the foot and in the left-hand margin (opposite vv. 8-9) as 
“Epyod “Eyxapuov: but in both places the name ‘Eppod has been 
obliterated, and higher up in the left-hand margin (opposite 
vv. 4-5) the same hand has written eis rév dpyovra. It is 
clear that the poem, though it devotes its first nine lines to 
Hermes, is essentially a panegyric of one Theon, who appears 
to have made a benefaction to his community. Evidently 


adds poe Tedv deloar Urodyropa matda, 

‘Eppeia, omredoetas, dovdoTdAws 8 emapryous 

émtarovov Xelpecor Avpyy Todunxéa Kpovwy, 

aig abros Ta mpOTa Kapes mapa mooot Tekovons 

dpre meow, AUTpov bé Boddy mopes “Andiwn: 5 

Tobvexa pLovadrroX6v oe véot KAclovow dovdoi, 

dypovdjiou be deov vdpiwov KAjilovor Borfipes, 

“Eppa | 8 ev oradios é evayesviov abrAnrhpes, 

yupvacioy be mroAjes émioxorov deiBovow. 

évla ce Kai mdis ovdTOs, ava, t tepau evi Orjpecon 10 

tidak’ €[Alasdputov mpoyéwy dorotot yepaiper. 

ov ydp oe mpwrioTa, O€wv, pera matolv ératpois 

dpxevovTa veov ywwoKopev, GAN ert THAod, 
6 Corrected from peév dvupvetovow dodo: in II. 7 

KAjCovor is a substitute for xAedovor in I. 10 Cones 

from riwy évi Swe in II. 
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ANONYMOUS 
PRAISE OF THEON - [3.4.0] 


Theon, who had previously supplied oil for the men’s 
gymnasium, has now supplied it for the boys’ also. 
“* Probably . . . Theon was a young man whose wealth had 
led to his early appointment to the office of gymnasiarch ” 
(ed. pr., after Wilamowitz). 

In ev. 6-7, 10, 19 there are interlinear improvements on 
thetert. These are not corrections of misprints, but deliber- 
ate alterations made, probably, by the author himself. It is 
not likely that such a poem was often republished : probably 
our text ig the author's copy, incorporating his own Sevrepa 
dpovrides. 


Wir your own lips, Hermes, hasten to sing to me 
about your young interpreter @ : assist the minstrel, 
let your fingers strike the seven strings of the tuneful 
lyre, which your own hands first fashioned, when you 
were new-dropped at your mother’s feet; and you 
gave it to Apollo in ransom for his oxen. Therefore 
do latter-day minstrels celebrate your service of the 
Muse, and herdsmen in the fields proclaim you 
Pastoral God, and athletes in the Stadium call you 
Hermes, Governor of the Games,’ and cities hymn 
you as Guardian of their Gymnasiums. Here this 
youth also, great master, honours you among your 
hallowed people in pouring forth a fountain of oil for 
our townsfolk. It is not lately that we knew you 
first, Theon, holding high office among your youth- 


* Theon was evidently a man of literary tastes (cf. the 
end of the poem): hence “interpreter of H.” (who invented 
the lyre), > &aydvos “Eppas Pind. P. ii. 10, N. x. 52-53. 
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3 4! 2) 7 LA td 5X 
nev eAatoxvro.ow dAcupopevor KoTUAnLOW, 

2 A ~ 5 
noe Kal alvpevor Sdpwv Anyurjrepos ayvijs. 15 
a > 

keiva, pev é€oOda diros Siar mdpes, écbAa &° em 
eobots 

2: 4 ~ i ~ A > if ~ 

ev0dde viv maisecot diSois Kal dpetvova tabra. 

rot pev yap Keiva kal adveids mépou drip, 

movrov yap Keveoto 7éAer Keveavyéa S5&pa° 

taira b€ Movedwy codins dedanuevos avip. 20 

Tau a” emi rotor pddora yepaipoper 7 srep exetvors, 

ovvena Keiva matyp o¢ biddéato, tadra 5¢ Moicat. 


19 Kev. dpa written above pewWlypara xeiva in TI. 


ANONYMOUS 
[Sa.p.] | TREATISE ON METRES 


Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2. 1907, p. 140. See Wilamowitz, Gr. Versk. p. 69, n. 1; 
Korte, Archiv, vy. 540. 
t]év ad IIpwrecirtaos apis yyepoveve, 

t]@e 8 dua recoapdxovra péAaivar vies Exovro. 


€ a = ~ ¢ A La a 

Hlvix’ av A(t) orovdeiols] 6 deEvds av [te T]poyaios 
a 4 > aah a , 

avy rovrw Kar’ tapBov, évomAtos @[s] dudKerrae. 


1 Quoted under the lemma [é]AAos in IT, so v. 3 under the 
unintelligible dAXov. 


« =Homer, Jl. ii. 698 and 710. >’ The first foot 
of the line, see ed. pr. ¢ See ed. pr.: the writer 


is explaining that the first six syllables of the first of 
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ful comrades ; but from long ago,? anointing our- 
selves from oil-vessels, or sharing the gifts of chaste 
Demeter. Those blessings of your favour you be- 
stowed upon your people ; and here to-day you give 
blessings upon blessings, more precious yet, to our 
young men. The others a rich man might provide, 
since vainglorious are the gifts of vain riches ; but 
these come only from a man learned in the Muses’ 
arts.2 So we honour you more highly for these than ° 
for the others, for those were taught you by your 
father, these by the Muses. 


* smdoo temporal Oppian, Hal. ii. 495. > $8. with 
genitive Homer, JI. xxi. 487. & pddktota. .. 7H... Ap. 
Rhod. iii. 97. 


ANONYMOUS 
TREATISE ON METRES = [8 a.0.] 


From a treatise, itself metrical, on Greek metres : parallel 
to the work of Terentianus Maurus in Latin. 


“ Of them, warlike Protesilaus was commander ; 
forty dark ships followed in his company.” ¢ 

When the right foot © is a spondee, if there is a 
trochee with it beside an iambus, it is like’ an 
enoplion.°¢ 


the two Homeric lines are “like an enoplion”: te. a 
“‘ spondee”’ followed by a “trochee”’ followed by an 
“iambus,” --|]-—w w-‘: not what is usually understood 
by enoplion, but the term was used to cover several similar 
metrical units (or complexes). 


VOL. I Qu 529 
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‘ bal ad é ~ 4 
Kpyrixoy av mpoobjus méda rade rpilpjérpwe, 
fh 
tleTpapetpos 5 
4 E ¢ ~ a - 
yiverau, év pvluds Te tpoxyaiw KAilvjerae obros. 
to. 8 > role st i é é AY be f Sensi é 
eidos 8° adrod éyw Seifw, od 5é pavbav’ axfovwv 


ela viv, émel oyodn m[idpeolre, wal¢ Mevocriou 


. . . . 


* The writer is shewing that the addition of a cretic - U- 
transforms an iambic trimeter into a trochaic tetrameter, 


ANONYMOUS 
[4 a.p.] PRAISE OF MAXIMUS 


Ed. pr. *Gerstinger, Griechische Literarische Papyri, i. 
p. 88, 1932 (Mitteilunjen aus der Papyrussammlung der 
Nationalbibliothek in Wien: Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 
Neue Serie, Erste Folge). See Kirte, Archiv, xi. 224. 


It is natural to suppose that the iambics are part of a 
preface to the hexameters, cf. the Epicedeion on the Professor 
at Berytus below: but this is by no means certain, v. KGrte, 
loc. cit. p: 225. f 

The iambics : the subject had been ordered to represent his 
city at Rome (v. 14 & "Iradois, v. 17 map’ “Iradciat). His 
appointment was a compliment to his intelligence, his talent 
for oratory and his perseverance. He impressed his superiors 
by the celerity of his journey to Rome ; and we may safely 


(2) ] Aves: Earle yaid] oe 
9 tTOv Bao. .. .) edperns edéEaro- 
ev He otparevdwy [Klaradenfévtos tore 
Too TOTe KpaTobvros: Hv O€ Tod vil. .Jyer[. . 
2 Baoi[Aewy] ed. pr. 4 vi[xw]péfov ed. pr. 
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If you add a cretic foot to the trimeter, it becomes 
a tetrameter ; and this descends in trochaic rhythm. 
I will shew you its type, if you will listen and learn :-— 
“Come now, since we have leisure, offspring of 
Menoetius.”’ @ 


V.B. the example lacks the diaeresis normal in troch. tetram. 
The iambic trimeter recurs 7.G.F. fr. adesp. 138 Nauck? 
(assigned to Sophocles, Wilam. Gr. Versk. 69 n.). 


ANONYMOUS 
PRAISE OF MAXIMUS [4 a.p.] 


conjecture that he was not unsuccessful in his mission. The 
first five lines remain obscure,—on his way to Rome he 
arrived at some country where he was welcome, and where he 
engaged in a military campaign at the request of the local, 
government. 

The hexameters : Maximus ts applauded because he did 
not forget his city and succumb to the temptation to stay in 
the capital, as many had done in the past. He is described as 
“leader of the Tyrians and their neighbours,” and his ser- 
vices to Anatolian cities are commemorated. Probably this 
poem tas composed in Tyre, and Tyre is the city which 
entrusted Maximus with his mission to the capital (v. 12). 

Since (in the iambics) the central imperial court is evidently 
still in Italy, the composition is to be dated before the end of 
the 3rd century A.D. 


(a) . . . you came, until the land of . . . received 
you with friendly welcome. Campaigning there, 
as he who then was in command requested, . . .* 


2 The general sense of vv. 4-5 is at present quite uncertain. 
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avopos* mapa Tov adeAdov adrov tel 

od mavrés avopos, adAAa TexviKwTdTov 

Kal vodv éyovros, 6€¥TnTi pev dpevav 

Spdpar S€ yAwrrns evot|d]yws Kle]yxpynucvov 

Selt]vob Sé Kdpvew: ev de . itt. . NKapev 

lowe aE Juz[. .. .Jovrenw[. Jwvros of . ]- 
col. .Jouv 

pd eis avarral. .Jav: maow eppdabals d]pla- 
gals 

Touran (ere - Jéas- Too pepLaprupnKéros 

THY WAigov ovK eédebas 7 Tpaprnevyy, 

aan’ ais ev “Tradoi[s] mpl ye Tov TeToppoTa 

TouTt memetabas Tod ypdvov oTabuadpevov 15 

év [x]p7) Samravqoat Kal Tov d&€ws mdvu 

ddouropoby7[a'} map’ Iradota, 8 ev 
Bpaxet ... 


10 


i > La y 2 / , 

matptoos e€eAdBovro Kai adrobh [varerdeokor, 

€ 3 ¢ rd , f 

ot 8 émétav Ov|péois [. . .Jrwy addi 

ww ‘a ev ‘ 

aifoppor or(e)iyovow [énly mort marpilda 
yatav 

padrAov dyavdtepor, vaernie dé {appa 
méAovrau. 

Ay bey | f \ ‘3 

tous avTy Séyerar taltplis péya [Kalyya- 
Adweoa., 5 

pntnp ota Adxkawa odv aomid. a{atdla 
AaBoboa. 

attis ad aipardelvlros avepyopevoy mo- 
A€pot0. 

ed yap 8) Tdde tore m[o]Ad [a]Acov arep 
éywye, 

a A > , < ” f 

ol Kat émeipyoaab[e Kai] dupact Onjcacbe, 





ANONYMOUS 

It was not the task of every man, but only of the 
skilful, the intelligent, the man of sharp wits and 
fluent speech that hits the mark, a man strong to 
endure. . . . You took your leave of all, ... you 
did not prove your sponsor’s vote mistaken. You 
were in Italy before the man who sent you could 
believe it, when he measured the time that even the 
swiftest traveller must consume. Among the Italians 


in a short space... 


(6)... forgot their country and dwelt even 
there. The others, when... with shields .. ., 
come back to their country more glorious than 
ever, and to the dwellers there rejoicing comes 
with them. Exultant their own country gives them 
welcome, like a Spartan mother receiving back her 
son with his shield when he returns from bloody 
warfare. For this you know well—far better than I 
-—you who have put it to the proof and seen it with 


(a) 5 ic[ro ed. pr. 
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mas 60° av[np}] é[djémeloxle Kar’ avroAinv 
eparewny 

Havas mroAecoly ev]xrysermlow ap|yywr, 

Ma€ipos dvribeos, Tuplilwy dyds be ma- 
[poikwy, 

faivwy evvouins tepov daos: Epya 8 [v]d[nvle 

KaAa kal apdiPonr[a], Ta 7) POicer GazeTols 


aller: 
GAG] Ta perv prodmfrow [ely edpurépyion[y] 
aeiow, 
ANONYMOUS 
[s'a.0] > ASTYOCHE 


Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii, 1899, no. 214, p. 27. 
See Powell, Collect. Alex. p. 76; Platt, CR. 13, 439; Weil, 
Journal d. Savants, 1900, 96; Crénert, Archiv, ii. 516; 
Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 110; Milne, Cat. Lat. Pap. 
B.M. no. 39; Bolling, A.J. Phil. 20, 1901, 63; Schmid- 
Stahlin, Gr. Lit, ii. 2, 965. 


The first five lines refer to part of Telephus’s adventures, 
and describe how nearly he destroyed the Achaeans when they 
mistook their way to Troy and landed at Mysia. The speaker 
(of v. 8 sqq., and doubtless of the preceding seven lines too) 
is a Trojan (v. 9) woman (v. 14 ed. pr., adrh): perhaps 
Astyoche, mother of Telephus. She prays for a treaty 
between Trojans and Achaeans. From this prayer (esp. 
v. 11) it seems certain that the Trojan war has already 
begun, and that the allusion to the adventures of Telephus is 
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your eyes, how this hero dealt in the fair Orient 
bringing succour to the nobly-founded cities of the 
East,—he, godlike Maximus, leader of the Tyrians 
and their neighbours, revealing to them the holy 
light of Law and Order. Noble and renowned are 
the deeds that he wrought, and countless ages shall 
not destroy them. 

But of this I would sing anon in ampler melo- 
dies... . 


ANONYMOUS 
? ASTYOCHE [3 a.p.] 


retrospective: prayer for a treaty between Trojans and 
Achaeans would be irrelevant in the course of the war of 
Teiephus and his Mysians against the Achaeans. An obvious 
possibility is the story of Eurypylus, the son of Telephus, 
defeated in single combat at Troy by Neoptolemus (see p. 17 
for the story): fear for her son’s fate would be sufficient 
reason for the anxiety of Astyoche, and her prayer for 
heaven-sent peace. But there are doubtless other possibili- 
ties: and the problem is complicated by the verso of this 
papyrus, which contains fragments of 22 hexameters— 
probably belonging to the same speech—dealing with the 

dangers of travel by sea. (See further Robert, ap. ed. pr.) 
The date of compositionis uncertain. But there is nothing 
Alexandrian in the style, and the ascription to the 3rd century 
4D. is probable enough. The poem may then be the work of 
a writer who represents that tradition which reached its 
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climax in the poetry of Quintus Smyrnaeus: simple and 
direct narrative, in the Homeric style—a tradition which 


elfamivns exédynoev avwiarofict KAddotot, 

ov] Kev ert Cwovres es "IXuov 7AGov [?Axyator- 

é]vOa S€ kal MevédAaos éxéxAtro, &[ 0" “Ayapéeuvev 

w]Aero, Kal tov dptorov ev “Apyetous [ AyiAja 

Trredos eEevdpite mplv “Exroplos dvtiov édfelv 5 
(Fragments of two more lines) 


et kat am’ “Apyeiot(o) Adyev yevlos] ‘HpaxAjos 

[[T]pAedor ev Parapots moAduwv amdvelvbe ... . . 1] 

KA}iré por dOdvaroar [Zleds d[é w]Adov dv yeverjpa 

Aapddvev jyerdpoco kat “Hi palxAjos dxovw- 

kal tovrwy dpdccacbe playdly Avow, fica be 
pvOoust 10 

aluvGecin Tpwecor kat *A[py]eiouor yelv]éobw 


(Fragments of eight more lines) 


6 9 xa I, corr. Bolling. 7 Del. Bolling. 8 The 
word yeveryjp, hitherto unknown before Nonnus (but see v. 6 
of no. 136 below), supports the ascription of the poem to 
the 3rd century a.p. (Pratt). The plural xAdre in a prayer 
is against the older epic convention (Bolling). 11 For 
a tentative restoration of the first three of the next eight 


AIONYZIOX 
[4 a.p.] BAESAPIKA 


Ed. pr. Kenyon, Album Gratulatorium in honorem Henrict 
van Herwerden, 1902, p. 137. See Crénert, Archiv, ii. 351 ; 
Ludwich, Phil. Woch. 23, 1903, 23; *Milne, Archiv, vii. 3 
(revised text, with notes by Wilamowitz) and Cat. Lit. Pap. 
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soon fought a losing battle against the loud and pretentious 
followers of Nonnus. 


. . . suddenly ensnared him in branches that he 
looked not for,* the Achaeans would not have come 
to Ilium still alive. There had Menelaus been laid 
low, there had Agamemnon perished, and Telephus 
had slain Achilles, noblest among the Argives, before 
he came face to face with Hector. .. . 


(Fragments of tro more lines) 


... if truly he got his descent from Argive Heracles, 
. . . [Telephus, in his chambers, apart from war- 
fare]. . . . Hear me, immortals, and especially Zeus, 
who is father—they tell me—of our Dardanus and 
Heracles : devise an end to these battles too, and 
let there be agreement,® . . . between the Trojans 
and the Argives. . . . 
(Fragments of eight more lines) 

¢ Allusion to the story that Dionysus caused Telephus to 

stumble over a vine in his pursuit. > toa 5é€ pvbos 


is unintelligible: “chose qui ressemble a une fable,” Weil. 
Perhaps, as Beazley suggests, a line is missing after v. 10. 


lines, see Bolling : his readings are not to be reconciled with 
the evidence of II. 


DION Ks OS 


BASSARICA [4 a.p.] 


B.M. no, 40; Morel, Archiv, ix. 222; Bidez, Rev. de Phil. 
27, 1903, 82; Keydell, Phil. Woch. 1929, 1101; Maas, Byz. 
Zeitschr. 29, 383; Wifstrand, Eranos, 1930, 1023; ¢f. 
Knaack, P.-W.-K. s.v. Dionysius, no. 95. 
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From the Bassarica of Dionysius (first identified by 
Keydell, loc. cit.). Written long before the time of Nonnus, 
this poem anticipated the theme of his Dionysiaca—the 
Indian expedition of Dionysus—and even the name of his 
Indian king, Deriades. 

Three men (Thrasius, Prothous and Pylaon) slay a stag 
and skin it at the command of a fourth (Bombus). They 
dress the corpse of an enemy (Modaeus) in the skin. A 


87 yap pv I1pd0ods re IlvAdwy re Opdoud[s te 
BoépBov KexAopevoto StabpaioKovra Kix[dvTes 
od¢dgéav, arap deipavre Kal éx dépos etpvofavre 
KOGpLEoV dvépa Avypov do Kparos TE kal al wr, 
duit b€ ot veddapros € evi xpol dveTo pivos 5 
evrumds, adtap Umeple x[élpa mapdawwer 1d[éo0ar 
THAdbev, ovd€ Te Onpos [A]etero depKopte|votow. 
as ot pev mowunrov en’ avépr Ofpa rible|cxiov. 

9 5€ Me@upvaioro Babinre[plov odAcov6l, 

es KAtoinv tke’ apts 7e[plifCalpeAes Boodloa, 10 
Tov 0 edp ev Aexeecow. .... O[pleroxor| 

Ketpevov ovd€ pv eylyds avat] édpaloclar’ [iotoav, 
aAAd é yauTdwy omllev AdBev ail€aca. 

avrap 6 ali’ avdpovoe [kai ExGope]v RTE m[BAos 
potlen dro ofedar[au ... .) mpoxéele al . |x 15 
Boveddar etddpevf[os . . . . |x vdov hepebl 

avrixa 8 evaari[p Feds Eovjro, Tods 6° evdy[oe 
BopBov édv UWpdéodv [re IlvA]dova re Opdoud[y re 
Mwdaian tavdovrals em oxémjos, adtap [tmepbev 


tepa Ajnvea mAcKTd, TAT al. . . .] KuKAFfoKover- 20 
4 ob8 éx: Milne, with II: ovd€ 7 ed. pr. i0L&S.? 

quote as conta wrongly. 120). Weel 16 

mape|« Milne. el, Veale 20 Some obscure word 


is wanting, e.g. aloyera] (Beazley, see L. & S. s.v. apyjs). 
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woman (whose name may be concealed in the end of v. 9) 
awakens Dionysus. He approaches the four men, and 
decrees that the corpse shall be eaten by its compatriots. He 
leaps into the midst of his enemies’ army, and tells their 
leader, Deriades, that they shall not escape unless they rend 
an animal apart and eat its flesh raw. Therefore he offers 
them the corpse dressed in a stag-skin. Deriades, whose 
men fall eagerly upon it, says that he would rather eat the 
flesh of Dionysus. {For the matter of numerous other smali 
fragments belonging to our II, see esp. Wilamowitz, l.c.] 


As it? leapt through, Prothous and Pylaon and 
Thrasius came upon it at the call of Bombus and slew 
it: they flayed it, and stripping off the skin, arrayed 
the wretched man from head and shoulders down. 
The new-flayed hide clave to his body, moulded to 
the flesh ; above, the horns gleamed to be seen afar ; 
to one that beheld him, he wanted nothing of the wild 
beast’s form. Thus did they set a counterfeited 
animal upon a man. i 
Now she, . . ., came with furious cries to the deep- 
winged? tent of Methymna’s god.¢ And him she 
found lying in his bed. . .; her master marked her 
not as she came close ; but she rushed forward and 
seized him by the hair behind. Then up he leapt, 
and jumped from his bed like a colt at a violent 
whistling . . . pours forth ... in the guise of an 
oxherd. . . . Straightway the Bacchanal god set 
forth, and he observed them—strong Bombus and 
Prothous and Pylaon and Thrasius—stretch the 
covering upon Modaeus, and sacred fillets on his 
head of twisted wool, which they call... But the 


* A stag. > i.e. a tent with wide “ flaps” at the door. 
© Dionysus. 
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GANa adeas Karéepye kal [dcy]addwr da[ro pd0ov- 

pnkére viv epyun dnOdlverlov éorerdr[es, 

pyde éAas Bwpoto Oea[v . .Jawepev [ 

GAdAd é dvopevéecaw CAwp Kal Kipya [yeveobae 

ddoopuev, Ws Kev Erniaw bd odereporlor 25 

$i} Kat péacov Spovcev ava otpardor, év[Oa padiora 

Ky@ator mupixavrov émi pdbov éxAo[véovro, 

a|ras [8"] 6 ye Anptadfa Kai adA[Aou]s iaylev avddv- 

@|8 dpa viv dpaleobe yuvax[@ly atpelves “Ivdot, 

Alnpiddye 8 ExraydAov e[mordulevos 7]dde dpalw: 30 

oft] yap Kev mpiv tobro Kaz[a otlevos ailBol[mos 
Oppeny 

olvov épwrcaite Kal ex KaxornTa dul youre, 

mpw Ke Bone evi vurti biaAAvois ciptaloavres 

apadva Kpéa Onpos amd Cwoto paynlre. 

aan ayer” dploKepwy éAagov peyav, daltis dpioros 35 

*EAAddos &€ i Lepiis ovv du’ eorreto, Gatpla iséc0ar, 

eAcewevar Kpev@v dyabiy [é]pev oppn|Oire. 

adrép én voe Woe rex dos, aurix [érera 

Klovaus Actibava Onpds ev dpyupénar BldAwper, 

ddpa Ke voodiobetev bm’ HAeKTwpr [factvadr. 40 

dh 6 ye, Tol 5é Kal adrol ém Kpedeoot a 

dvdpopeors AeXinvro Kal twepov alomerov doar, 

Adcone br afeine BeBoAnpévor. aldrap émevra 

Anptddns Ads viov dperBopevos [wpoceeurrev: 

al yap 87 peActori dia xpéa ceio tays[oune, 45 

Opa cataBpd&ar péev diopar ov 
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god stayed them, and spoke in distress: “ Delay 
no longer at your task, idly standing, nor by the 
altar of the gods . . . but we will give him up to 
be the spoil and prey af our enemies, that he may 
be (devoured) by his own comrades.” He spoke, and 
leapt into the midst of the army, where most of all 
the Cethaeans were rushing to the flame of battle. 
There stood he, and cried aloud to Deriades and the 
rest: “Slaves of women, Indians, consider now this 
way : to Deriades above all I speak this of my know- 
ledge :—You shall not, in your present straits, with- 
stand the onslaught of the gleaming wine? and escape 
your evil fate, before in the swift night you tear apart 
the raw flesh ‘of a living animal and eat it. This tall 
stag straight of horn, the finest that followed us from 
holy Hellas, a marv ial to behold,—come, hasten to 
rend it in good conflict for its flesh. And when this 
night gives birth to brightness, straightway let us 
cast the animal’s remains into silver coffers, that they 
may be removed under the beaming sunshine.” 
He spoke ; and they of their own accord were fain 
to fall upon human flesh, and to appease their bound- 
less desire, smitten by eager madness. And then 
Deriades answered the son of Zeus and spoke: 
“ Would that I might cut your body limb from limb : 
to swallow it raw. 


® i.e. the attack of Dionysus’s army inflamed with wine. 


25 Sapein at end edd. 42 D.L. P. 
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ANONYMOUS 


PERSIAN WAR OF DIOCLETIAN 
[Early 44.0.] AND GALERIUS 


Ed. pr. *Reitzenstein, Zwei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen, 
nach ungedruckten griechischen Texten der Strassburger 
Bibliothek, Strassburg, 1901, p. 47. See Cumont, Rev. Le. 
Ane. iv. 1902, 36; Bidez, Rev. Phil. N.S. 27, 1903, 81. 


The fragment opens at the conclusion of a fiery speech. 
Soldiers are stirred to frenzy and fly toarms. Their infinite 
numbers are related. The news spreads rapidly throughout 
the world. 

This is an era when the Roman Empire stands under four 
masters. Two of them, Diocletian and Galerius, are about 
to begin a war with Persia. The other two would have 
rushed to their assistance, had not one (Constantius Chlorus) 


. Blov[Ao]war. [ot] pa pavevres bd TAnyjiow 
*Evuol ts 
i]osdxou[s} pev dmavres avle|Cadoavto a[pler[plas 
Toga b€ yepolv exactos exaprivayro Kal aiypas, 
néoa te [N]noaty medinpdxos t iaraos ayépOn, 
i|m7os doly]s 08d’ iyvos Umép movTowo Jeovons 5 
mpoober [élat mAwray dplv]oywv HvéyKato Nnpeds. 
od ydp doos atewwrov vmlo amlrdya Ocppo- 
muAdwY 
Midos “Apys Axnoev iald olrpatuqio. Aakarey, 
tooaos énois Bacwedolw élmjev avTiBoAjowy, 
adAda odd mAciwv Te Kali alox[add]wy dm’ [op]o- 
KAjjs. ‘ 10 
7 dcov otewwmnds II. 
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PERSIAN WAR OF DIOCLETIAN 
AND GALERIUS — [Early 4 a.v.] 


been busy in Britain, the other (Maximian) engaged in Spain 
(of which fact this fragment is our first evidence: but we 
knew that in 296 he was fighting the Germans on the Rhine, 
in 297 the Moors in Africa; perhaps he went to Africa 
through Spain, driving the Moors before him). 

The correct language and metre of this competent but 
unexciting piece suggest an Alexandrian model: for which 
v.ed. pr.p.d1n.3. The poem is representative of aconmon 
literary genre :—the hymn in celebration of a general's 
victories. Cumont compares the poems written in honour of 
the campaigns of Constantine (Julian, Or. i. p. 2 d) and of 
Julian (Zosimus iii. 2. 4). 


“ . . it is my will.” They, maddened by Enyo’s 
lash, all girded on their quivers full of arrows, each 
armed his hand with bow and spear, and all the 
Nesaean® cavalry that fights upon the plain as- 
sembled,—no fraction® of their number speeding 
across the sea did Nereus ever bring of old on 
floating rafts. Not such as the Persian arms that 
rang beneath the Spartan host in the narrow cleft 
of Thermopylae,°“—not such the numbers that ad- 
vanced to meet my kings, but greater far, and 
stung by the battle ery... . 


* i.e. from Media: Oppian, Cyn. i. 310-311 mavumetpoxos 
imzos Nyeatos. > ot8’ ixvos, “not even a trace,” I 
take (with Beazley) to mean “not even a fraction.” 
¢ This parallel, and the next sentence, shew that it is the 
Persian (not the Roman) army whose gathering is described. 
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(Fragments of the beginnings of nine more lines, referring 
‘to the spread of the news throughout the nord. Cf. 
x@pos amas Kdowwi re [aria ’ApaBins tro 
xépaov [, o85é Kal “EAAds darvotios, KTA. 


7[n)AcOdovra Karnudpnce xoptuBoo[y. 
Tau dé Kev "Iradinbev € €TEpPWOVTO Kat aAXot 
Koipavor, ef ph Tov pev [UPnpeucds eipvev “Apns, 
tau be pdbos vHcoLo Blpletavvi8os dpupidedrjer. 
ola] 5° o pev Kprjrnfev, 6 8 eivadins dad Andou, 
elow Zeds tvép "OOpur, 6 [8°] és Idyyatov *AmdA- 

Awv, 

totv dé Kopvacopevow duados médpixe Tvyavrwly, 
totos dva& mpéoBioros [d]ywv orparov Adcovjuy 
avrodinv adixave adly d]mAotépwr Baorie. 
Kat yap éofay paxdpecow oluotior, ds perv eoukas 
aldepias [Au xdptos, 6 8] "Anda Kopnrne 


ANONYMOUS 
{Early 4 a.p.] CREATION .OF THE UNIVERSE 


Ed. pr. *Reitzenstein, Zwei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen, 
nach ungedruckten griechischen Texten der Strassburger 
Bibliothek, Strassburg, 1901, p. 53 (qu. v. for full interpreta- 
tion and discussion: the cosmogony is Grecized Egyptian). 
See Bidez, Rev. Phil. N.S. 27, 1903, 81. 


A successful poem, grand in conception and quite forceful 
in execution. Not much is missing from the head of our 
Fragment. There was a description of God and of the four 
elements : then God determined to make a Kéopos out of the 
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(Fragments of the beginnings of nine more lines) 


.. . hung blooming (garlands) from the sterns of 
ships. Other kings also would have sped from Italy 
to help him; but one was stayed by war in Spain, 
and round the other® blazed the flame of battle in 
the isle of Britain. Even as one divinity goes from 
Crete, the other from seagirt Delos—Zeus over 
Othrys, Apollo to Pangaeus—and as they gird their 
armour on, the throng of Giants trembles: in such 
guise came our elder“ lord, beside the younger king,? 
to the Orient with an army of Ausonians. Like to 
the blessed gods they were, one in strength a match 
for Zeus above, the other for long-haired Apollo... 


9 Maximian, * Constantius Chlorus. * Diocletian. 
4 Galerius. 


ANONYMOUS 
CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE [Early 4 a.p.] 


elements, and (where our fragment begins) creates of himself 
a second god, Hermes, to perform this task. 

Hermes brings to an end the conflict of the elements, and 
creates out of them the sky with its planets and constellations, 
and the earth with its rivers and seas. 

The gap after v. 41 is probably quite a small one. In the 
interval, Hermes decided that Life must be created ; and that 
he will then transform himself into the sun. 

When the fragment begins again, Hermes is looking for a 
place where he may set life down when he has created it. He 
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determines to build a city. In the fragments which follow, 
he decides (at some length) against the extremes of north 
and south. 

In the end, of course, his choice fell upon Egypt (tradi- 
tionally—even among the Grecks—the first part of the world 
to be inhabited by men). 
éléepvoas Tia poipay éfs moAveiddos aAx[ is. 
Keivos 87) véos éotly euds atpauos ‘“Eppijs- 

Tat para mdr’ éeréreANe Kapeiv trepiKaddéa 
K[Oopov, 

ddxe dé of paBdov ypvoenv diakoopyrecpay, 

maons evépyoto vor}psova pyrepa .téxvys. 

oov THe. eBy Avs vids <[08] yeverfipos eperpny 

TaCQv iva Kpyvelev- 0 ee Hpevos ev eae 

TepTeTo Kvdadrjipov Onevpevos vieos Epya. 

atrap 6 Beoreoinv dopéwy tetpalvya poppy 


dpbarpov[s Kdpluvoe...... opevns brrep alyAns 
Js clad re pd0ov- 
KEKAUTE . «| > = eee uillilscaen tos 2 0 oe avros 


An|yémevar mporepns epidos orouxe[ia KeAever. 
Sat]uovins weiPeabe SiaxpiveoBé (7°) [eperphe. 
Alwerepyn 8€ tis Yup cuvndvoi[s éooer’ Eresra. 
revéw yap diddrnta Kal tyepov [audis éodow 
Upp) per”? GAAHAooww dpevorépye Elm proipye. 
Os eina@v xpvaens papdar Otyev [| 

ediyrAws S€ radyiora KaTelye[To TavTa: yaArjvne 
mavodpeva arouxeta aodval 

gorn 8 edbds Exacrov dpetrAlopevan evi xopwe, 
pappapyyny [ 

Syvains [8¢ Styooracins AdBer’ apbunbévra. 
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Bidez, loc. cit., plausibly suggests that these fragments are 
from the introduction to a lengthy encyclopaedic poem, of 
which the ultimate purpose is the narration of the historical 
founding of a particular city. The attribution of the poem 
(and of the previous one: they probably proceed from the 
same hand) to Soterichus is very speculative. 


. .. haying drawn forth a portion of his manifold 
power?: that is the Hermes of my fathers in his 
youth. To him he gave full many a command, to 
make ar Universe of fairest Order, and gave him a 
golden wand, his regulator, wise parent of every 
serviceable art. With this the son of Zeus went 
forth to accomplish all his father’s bidding ; Zeus sat 
on a place of vantage, and rejoiced as he beheld the 
works of his illustrious son. He, clad in wondrous 
fourfold shape,” closed his eyes®. . . over the bright- 
ness .. . and spoke :—“ Hearken ... of air... 
(Zeus) himself bids the elements cease their former 
strife. Obey the word of God, and fallapart ! Here- 
after you shall come together in better sort: for I 
will create mutual friendship and love among you in 
your day of separation, towards a better destiny.” 
So he spoke, and with his golden wand he touched 
. . . and quietude and peace at once prevailed over 
all the elements, and they ceased . . . and straight- 
way stood each in his appointed place, the gleam. . . 
united, they forgot their immemorial conflict. Now 

* #.e. having created Hermes from his own person. 
> This mystical expression means that Hermes represented 
each of the four elements in himself. © When Hermes 
closes his eyes, darkness falls upon the universe; when he 
opens them, light (so the Egyptian Thot, with whom H. 


is identified here. Cf. Homer, Od. v. 47: Hermes has a 
staff with which he can open or close the eyes of men). 


20 smoAvo[xWewr Karaywypav ed. pr. 
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abrap 6 mayyevéralo Beod 
mp@ra pev aiyAje[Ta .... ++. vow. aibépa ... om 
dppirar otpodddyy[e] m[a]Aw{d)i[yyrov 

odpavoy eo¢aipwae KaTeoTpa 

énra 5é pw Cdvais Stexdopleev, énza 8° emfoay 
dotpwv Hyepovjes, dAn dv [Telpea duvet: 

dAov vép|t]epos GAAos emrjrpluior AdoKOVOL. 30 
advrobe 8 albov dot mepi x 

péoonv yaiay éx|n)é[ev] dxuvytous evi Seapois, 

és 8 albwva vézlov)] xpupd[ded 7° dpxrov erewve 
Aokdv dxuvroto [K]al Hlatxou agovos oljiov. 

Kal moTapod KeAddovtos [ 35 
patvonerny ayddwov ar[ 

GANG pécars Eva KdArrov aoAlA 

paxpais Hidveoo. xdpage rol 

% S€ modumAdyKran a 

vijxerat Hretpowo KaavyvyTns: €[ 40 
dfova 5¢ odiyyouar Siw odor [audorépwlev. 


(Traces of five more lines) 


” , wy ¢ é aod 4 yee! 
ode] KdbiAos Env ‘Yrepiovos, od8 Kal adry 
eidi|n(d)Swv (értvacce) Body evAnpa Lednvy, 
WIE 8é Sinvexéws drep patos éppee povvy) 

” t if , fal 
dotpwv Aentadénuow SroartABovea BoAjuor. 4é 
ra dpovéwy modtoto 5v Hépos eaTuxev “Epps 
otk olos, adv Tau (y)e Adyos kiev ayAacs vids 
Aaubypais mrepvyecot xexaopévos, aiev ddAnBxs, 
ayviy atpeKkéecow éxwv emt xeiAeor mew, 


marpeiov Kabapoto vor.aTos dyyedos dikus. 5 
adv tau én yaidvde pe[T. ++ -- ees “Epps 
mant ative 
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the son of the God who created all things... first... 
the bright air . . . revolving round and round, whir- 
ling unspeakably, . . .the heavens he made a sphere,? 
. . .and he divided it into seven zones, and to govern 
each were seven leaders of the stars. Their wander- 
ing revolves the constellations ; one below another 
they roam in close array. And on all sides blazed at 
once around. . . . He fastened earth in the centre 
with unmovable bonds; to the burning south and 
the frosty north he stretched the oblique path of 
the peaceful and unmoving® axis . . . of the re- 
sounding river .. . mad, unbridled . . . but one 
gulf in the midst ... dug with long coastlines 
..- of far-wandering . . . swims . . . of the sister 
mainland . . . two poles bind fast the axis at each 
end, gry 


(Traces of five more lines) 


The circle of Hyperion was not yet, nor yet the 
Moon shook the reins of her shambling oxen: but 
night without day flowed on alone unbroken, faintly 
gleaming under the thin rays of the stars. With this 
in mind went Hermes through the grey skies—not 
alone, for with him went Reason, his noble son, 
adorned with swift wings, ever truthful, with holy 
persuasion on lips that never lie: he is the swift 
herald of his father’s pure intention. 

With him went Hermes to the earth, looking about 


® By whirling the sky round and round. > Earth 
revolves about its axis, which itself does not revolve. 
¢ Prob. the Mediterranean. 





26 dvayrnv at end ed. pr. 29-30 Commas after Siwet 
and dos, 7Adoxorres ed. pr.: text D. L. P. 
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x@pov [evKpy]rov Sulypevos, évOa sroAioont 
doru 


. . . . . ry 


ANONYMOUS 
[3-4 a.p.] ODYSSEY 
_ Ed. pr. *Roberts, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the . 


John Rylands Library, Manchester, iii. 1938, no. 487, p. 100. . 


This fragment is almost (v. P. Oxy. no. 1821) unique, 
inasmuch as it treats a theme taken direetly from the Odyssey. 
Probably Odysseus is relating the adventures of himself and 
his friends in the first two lines: he is perhaps speaking to 
Laertes or to Eumaeus (cf. pdxeddav, Boru at the ends of 
lines verso 13,15: so ed. pr., but from v. 6 Philoetius seems 
as likely a candidate). Vv. 3sqq., Odysseus convinces some- 
body (perhaps Philoetius, probably not Euryeleia) of his 
identity by revealing the scar on his thigh. He reassures 


Svopoplo|s “EAmjvwp, tloly adyprace SaHpara 
. Kipens. 
ixeAla] "Avir]eparne cai avdpoddywr TloAvdypyat 


a)OAnpara [IIy]veAometns. 
pe ot y’ dmotos ehis ws od voorncev "Odvaceds, 
ovAny eicopdats THY pnd ie IyveAdrea. 5 
maveo viv orabuoto, Didroire, Klalé oe peOnow 
punorijpas tpopéovra teats adv Povo addobat- 
.2 (re) wai Beazley. 
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. seeking a temperate clime where he might found 
ALCUEI co yane 


ANONYMOUS 
- ODYSSEY _ [s4an] 


Philoetius, and promises him freedom. Then he persuades 
his supporters to arm themselves against the suitors. 

Like some details of the story, the words and phases are 
sometimes independent of their model: e.g. ixeda vv. 2, 11, 
here only adverbial ; dOAjpara here only in epic poetry, and 
with this sense; the sense of zaveo in v. 6. Apart from 
these differences the style, metre and vocabulary are fairly 
conventional. This is the work of a competent poet, whom 
we may tentatively assign to the 3rd century 4.D., thus placing 
him in the tradition of which Quintus of Smyrna is the most 
celebrated representative, and from which the school of 
Nonnus made so violent a reaction. 


unhappy Elpenor, whom Clirce’s palace 
stole away.* ... like Antiphates and Polyphemus 
who devoured men.®... 


. the hardships of Penelope. That you may 
not be mistrustful, thinking that. Odysseus has not 
returned, you see the scar which not even Penelope 
has seen. Leave now your stable, Philoetius, and I 
will set you free from fear of the suitors, to fare afield 

® Odyssey x. 552 sqq. » Ibid. 199-200 prnoapevos 
épywy Aaorpuydvos ’Avtiddrao | KiéxAwmés te Bins peyadr- 

topos dvdpodd yao. 
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oriow cou Teor olKov éAcvepov, dda ral bpels 
ape eye Pupjoceate Kar’ "Eupypdxoto Kal a Moov ) 
pynotipwy: KaKOTNTOS émrerpnOnre kal tyes, 10 
ixeAa ea Se Kat lexéfpon maa 


(ee of two more ao in feane of. va more 
lines, probably the beginning of another extract) 


11 Or [apdpov. Tqvedoretns, ef. Od. xxiv. 194, 


ANONYMOUS 


EPICEDEION FOR A PROFESSOR OF THE 
[4.a.p.] UNIVERSITY OF BERYTUS 


Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikerteate, 
v. 1, 1907, p. 82. See Korte, Archiv, v. 547; Schemmel, 
Phil. Woch. 42, 1923, 236; Schubart, Pap. Graee. Berol. 
Plate XLIIla, Text xxix. : 


Fragments of an Epicedeion spoken at Berytus about a 
dead Professor (By[puta: ed. pr. 1, col. 2, v. 40, Blepoys éSov 
IT recto v. 9, in portions too small to be included here). Vv. 
1-29, in comic iambies, are a preface to an hexameter eulogy. 
(Thereafter follows—too fragmentary for inclusion here—a 
similar performance :—an elegiac Epicedeion to which the 
same iambie introduction, slightly abbreviated at the end, 
is prefixed.) 

The iambic prologue falls into two parts. Vv. 1-12 are 
more or less specially adapted to the occasion ; vv. 12-end 
were a stereotyped passage frequently used for this purpose 
with little or no change. Thus vv. 12-24 recur at the end 
of the prooimion to the second Epicedeion (there however 
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with your eattle.2 I will set you up your house in 
freedom. But do you also arm yourselves beside 
me against Eurymachus and the other suitors. Evil 
days® you too have known, like Telemachus and 
steadfast Penelope.” 


(Traces of two more lines, then fragments of five more 
lines, probably the beginning of another extract) 


@ Or (lit.), ‘I will release you, that now tremble at the 
suitors, to fare,” etc. > Or, “their evil ways you too 
have known,” ete. 


ANONYMOUS 


EPICEDEION FOR A PROFESSOR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF BERYTUS [4 a.p.] 


vv. 22-24 are abbreviated to two lines). In wv. 1-12, 10-12 
are written in the margin ; not in the text, which may there- 
fore also be a stereotype, to which vv. 10-12 could be added 

at will if appropriate (i.e. in the case of an ea-professor). 
The dead professor was a native of Smyrna, and held his 
appointment at Berytus. He went te Constantinople on 
private business, and died just when he was about to be 
appointed professor there. Thus the poem affords a brief 
insight into the famous School at Berytus in the middle of 
the 4th century. We learn that the pupils studied (among 
other subjects) Attic comedy ; Plato ; Demosthenes ; Thucy- 
dides; Homer. And at first sight we are impressed by the 
affection of the class for its teacher, and its remarkable 
esprit de corps. But closer scrutiny reveals the artificiality 
of the piece and the formality which it implies. The class 
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of students is clearly highly organized, especially for such 
business as this. And we may doubt whether all the virtues 
ascribed to the professor in his obituary were acknowledged 
in him in his lifetime. The sentiments of praise are indeed 
empty ; it ts not easy to discern profound affection or even 
respect underlying the commonplace expressions, And the 
portrait which the grateful pupils had painted was not a 
singular token of esteem for an individual ; as much was 
done for the subject of the second Epicedeion, and we shall 
not be surprised to find it proven of yet others, if further 
compositions of this kind are unearthed. Only in one respect, 
perhaps, may we detect a difference: this prooimion is 
extended (in comparison. with the second one) by several lines 
which quote Demosthenes and Thucydides in a somewhat 
precise and pedantic manner ; it is possible that these lines 
were added here in mimicry of some quaint mannerism of 
an individual. 


Aumn[od]yieoda pity BAérovres ev6| ade 

Tov to[6 Geldrpov deomdTnv, Tov pyto[pa 

ow xLwpis] ovdels atAXoyos éeyeydr[et] more, 

du’ ov te Sedpo ouverddynpev TOMAdKis. 

d[welis te mavres drrobdcews aAANS Gpov 5 
olvK av mpobdpws 7déws 7 Hx[ovlere, 

el py) TOV avdpa [rlovrovl reGyynKorla 

Adyots [eri]uev, ots éz[t]ua aoAAdKus 

dANolus [ex]etvos- kal yap Hv dewos A€yew. 

ovx tore, mpwinv Tas éTépav Hipnpevos 10 
6|dcv tparvéobar [ 


emratveTéoy b€ THY palyT@v Tov yopov 
evyvwpoctvns THs audi tov bidaoKadov. 
aAAws yap abrov obK éxovTes eicopay 
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Schemmel’s article on the School at Berytus is relevant and 
interesting (I paraphrase a section of his admirable work) :-— 

“ The life of students [in the Eastern schools] was nowhere 
creditabletothem. But of all universities, the lowest reputa- 
tion was enjoyed by Berytus. Our sources are unanimous 
in praise of the beauty of the city, and in admiration of its 
magnificent buildings and brilliant festivals, no less than of 
the refinement and culture of its inhabitants : but they are 
equally unanimous in censure of its luxury and vice... . 
The student had 1-2 hours of classes ; then came bath and 
breakfast, where he gambled with dice ; he was expected to 
visit the theatre daily to see the latest mime ; in the evening 
there were drinking-parties in the company of courtesans. 
He participated eagerly in the numerous festivals of the city, 
e.g. races and animal-fights. Temptation was great, and the 
Christian therefore took the precaution to postpone baptism 
until his studies were over: he considered that baptism 
washed away all previous sins, whereas for sins committed 
after baptism there could be no atonement.” 

Berytus was almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake 
in A.D. 554, 


. . . we shall grieve, no longer seeing him here, the 
master of our Theatre, the Teacher without whom 
no meeting ever yet occurred, and for whose sake 
we assembled hither so many times. None of you 
would gladly or willingly be listening to any other 
programme, if I were not speaking to honour this 
departed soul, as he often spoke to honour others; for 
he was an able orator. Do you not remember how, 
a little while ago, chosen to turn another way . . .? 


Now I must praise the circle of his pupils for 
courtesy toward their teacher. Unable to look upon 
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éa|tnoav ev ypapatow elxdvwv Ovo, 
-— ainly bev jpydoavro maides Col y]pa[ger, 
4) & [jv] ev éxdoran Kara pdow vyeypapuprern 
élv THe d{elavotac. viv o eye ravryy Tpirny 
é]pmvouv avabyow Kat Aadotcav <ikova, 
otro. SuaTngas Knpov GAN ¢[i]rav ey. 
éav d€ ddfw THt wafer vixwpevos 
mloAAats éeraivwv éumecetv daepBodais 
Te) ev Tov avopa, pndé cis Backawerw, 
|Oovos yap oddels, dyoi mov Anpoobévns 
ex] Tob TaAaod ovyypagews dnoomdoas, 
mpos tlovs Pavdvras Tots emt Caw Téws. 
Kal vilv lal |Bwv kwpyekdv reravpervios 
yp&v én TIO Aourov cioxuKAjooplar. 

] o€ 8 od tda0v etrero TévOos 
ov’ [dre cov Kata KUK]Aov brwKAace yaia ya- 

vol dca 

Kal o€o0 mavra Tivake Depetdua, cots 6° emt Aaois 
moArdois érdco TUuBos epixAadroict tecodaa." 
ws omer [ayy]eAcn xarem ago Topper dxovds 
Siov és] “Eppov lofca veoxryévy|s] aad “Payns 
kAewordro|y VQETTpOS dmayyéhrovea, TedevTay. 
€k Tob Belozéovov KA€os ypao, TH. emt povy[we 
mpoa He péya. Ppoveeones ev “Avrohinu mep éovre 
dModdaqy ava yalilav: eet Kal Toto exyre 
eloér’ apiotoréKov ae Bporot KaAceakov anartes. 
Tpeis yap aelo yévovto mepukAngorato. vies, 
els pev dovdo7dAos,_ duo be PuTipes ayavol, 
H Tor 6 prev pidas vios euppetrao MeéAqros 
Khp\vé abavaray TE Kat avopav Betos “Opnpos 
"IAjov dotis €Onkev ta ddfadwotow arar[rwv 
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him otherwise, they have set up his image in two por- 
traits—one made by the sons of painters, the other 
naturally drawn in the mind of each. And now I vill 
dedicate this third portrait, breathing and articulate, 
not by melting wax but by speaking words. If, 
conquered by our calamity, I seem to fall often into 
excess of praise while honouring him, let none look 
askance upon me. ‘‘ No malice can be,” says Demos- 
thenes (taking it from the ancient chronicler), “ from 
the still living to the dead.” And now I have made 
an end of Comedy’s iambics: for the rest, J] shall wheel 
on to the stage my Heroic verse. 

. . .not such the grief that gripped you,? even when 
earth gaped and sank about your mural round, and 
shook all your foundations; down upon your own 
folk you fell, and became a tomb for many, deeply 
mourned,—not such, as when the grievous tidings 
struck upon your hearing, coming to divine Hermus 
from new-founded Rome,’ bringing back the tidings 
of the death of our illustrious inhabitant. 

Through him you gained wondrous glory, for his 
sake alone your pride used to be great, though he 
dwelt in the Orient, on foreign soil : because of him, 
all men still called you Mother of Noblest Sons. 

For three most illustrious sons were born of you; 
one a singer, two glorious orators. One was the dear 
son of the fair stream of Meles, the herald of immortals 
and men, divine Homer, who set Ilium before the 


@ The reference is to the city of Smyrna. > Con- 
stantinople. 


36 Beginning D. L. P. 
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mAjaykroowvny 7 ?OSvofos idelv srodyr[ope 
Movont, 45 

ot] dé S¥w pytipes “Aptoreidns te Kat alvros 

mavra par’ ajAAnAotow opottor, loa dé [SGpa 

yAdoons apdlorépoot, dv As péev als perr 
puri} 


a[AA’] ob [olf rade wdvra Kany améep[ye TeAcuTHY, 

0|88’ 6 moAds yAdaons pdos Apkecev [war am- 
apivar 50 

Motpay vynAedbupov dperde[ 

aAAd € yaAk[ei]n Oavar[ou} Koip[noey avdyKn 

K[wvoerjavrwiddos veo[O7]|Ae[o]s [ev y8ovi “Pains. 

tov] dé moAus BactAjos euvplal|tlo vexpov idotca 

axyvupern, Maca dé youn tAnpupov alyuelalt, 55 

rotov é7et otynoe Awd ordpa, TOD KA€os Edpv 

THrdbev afijev dKovge, A[t]Aaiero 3° eyy[ds] axovew 

pbeyyopevov, Kal éuedrevy dxovepuler'] FlAGe yap 
avTos 

Opnuxiny mort yataly} éov xpéos ws KE rehéoon 

Tov dé peTa KpEL@ faben mons av A Katacyely 60 

HOcre raptemBotca, véewy iva trav [vomedtont, 

dvOpcdmray ety y]e[y]ewv ayaveg] plovas vials], 

ol py vareTdovaw, ameupeoias evi TYyLats 

mondovs Kvdtdwvres aptlnAotot DowKcts. 

dda. ta y’ odx érelAct]ro* TO Kal véxuv avdpos 
(odo[a | 65 

7) mdpos atev ddaxpus eddKpucev TéTE ‘Paipm, 

Opyixiar dé you GAysvpees exAvov axrat 

pupia} KomTOpevat pola mAjooove7|t OaAdolons 

KAvlopevns} mapa Otva powdeos ‘EM([n¢}76vr0v. 

ds wor’ ’?OlAupmiddes Kotpat Aros evvéa Motcalt 70 
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eyes of all mankind and the wanderings of Odysseus, 
with the Muse to inspire him ; the two orators were 
Aristides and he,? in all ways alike, and equal the gifts 
of their tongues, “imei which there flowed a voice 
like nae . 


Yet all this —— not evil doom ious Hie, nor 
availed the broad flood of his speech to avert relent- 
less unsmiling Fate ; the brazen doom of death laid 
him to sleep in the land of the new-born Rome of 
Constantine. The city of the king mourned in 
sorrow when she saw him dead, and all the streets 
were a flood of lamentation—such the clear voice 
that was silenced : whose widespread glory she had 
heard ever from afar, and yearned to hear it speaking 
near by, and was about to hear. Himself he had 
gone to Thrace to accomplish his own need; and 
after it, the holy city wished to induce him to stay 


- there to be shepherd of her youthful flocks, the 


gentle sons of those noblemen who dwell in her and 
glorify so many men with countless dignities in 
Chairs of Honour. But these things came not to 
pass: so, seeing his corpse, Rome, that never wept 
before, wept then; her groans were heard by the 
sea-coasts of Thrace, smitten unendingly by blows of 
breakers from the ocean that dashed high beside the 
shore of rapid Hellespont. 

As once the Muses nine, Olympian maids of 


* Sc. the person who is subject of this epicedeion. 


48 yAdoons D. L. P., cf. 50. *ArOiSos ed. pr. 51 
Gpedelos Aidwrijos ed. pr. 
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mevOade|s audit Odrw Nypyida kwxveckov 
vida Mupp|iddvev yynropa Salkpvyéovoa 


3 Achilles. 


ANONYMOUS 


139 [4 .p.] EPITHALAMION 


Ed. pr. *Hunt, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, i. 1911, no. 17, p. 28. See 
Schmidt, G.G.4. 1912, 58; Korte, Archiv, v. 541. 


A wretched composition of an uncertain, but certainly late, 


vopgie, o col Xdpures yAvKepat Kat Kddos dmd[elé- 
“Appovin xaptecoa yapous yépas eyyudAEe. 

vipda Pian, péya xatpe Stapmepes: GEtov edpes 
vupdiov, a&tov etpes, opodpoodyny 8 omdoe[te]v 
qn tou Oeds duu Kat adrixa réxva yevelo|Oa, 6 
Kal malowy maidas Kal és Bald yhpas ikéoblas. 


ry . . . 


ANONYMOUS, perhaps PAMPREPIUS 
OF PANOPOLIS 


149 [About 500 a.v.] TWO POEMS 


Ed. pr. *Gerstinger, Pamprepios von Panopolis ; Sitzungs- 
berichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil.- 
Hist. Klasse, 1928, 208, 3, with Plate. See Maas, Gnomon, 
1929, 250 (corrections and improvements in the text, includ- 
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Zeus, wailed in mourning around Thetis, daughter 
of Nereus, weeping for her son, the leader of the 
Myrmidons,* ... 


ANONYMOUS 
EPITHALAMION [4 a.p.] 


era. A cento of epic words and phrases, whether suitable or 
not: adequate condemnation by Schmidt, loc. cit. Cf. 
Theocritus aviii. 49-53. 


Bripecroom, the sweet Graces and glory attend 
you; gracious Harmonia has bestowed honowr upon 
your wedding. Dear bride, great and abiding joy 
be yours ; worthy is the husband you have found, 
yea worthy. May Heaven now give you concord, and 
grant that you may presently have children, and 
children’s children, and reach a ripe old age. 


ANONYMOUS, perhaps PAMPREPIUS 
OF PANOPOLIS 


TWO POEMS [About 500 a.v.] 


ing some by Keydell) ; Horna, Anz. d. Wien. Akad. d. Wiss. 
1929, 19, 257 (revised text); Schissel, Phil. Woch. 1929, 
1073; Korte, Archiv, x. 25; Barber, Class. Rev. 43, 237; 
Graindor, Byzantion, 4, 469. 
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(a) The poem opens with a prologue in comic iambic tri- 
meters (cf. pp. 552, 552). The six lines of this probably repre- 
sent only a fragment of the original composition. (On the topic 
of these prologues see ed. pr. pp. 8-10, corrected and modified 
by Schissel, loc. cit.) The theme of the poem is announced in 
the fifth line of the preface. It is “‘ to sing of the hours and 
tell of their actions”’; that is, to describe the successive 
stages of a single day and the activities of country life appro- 
priate to each stage. It is in general a peculiar sort of 
bucolic idyll :—the events of a single day described against a 
background of the changes of weather ; which strikes a fairly 
impressive undertone of the struggle between light and dark, 
between storm and sunshine. The season is early winter, 
in November (see Maas, Byz. Zeitschr. 1934, p. 76). 

An introductory passage, 9-26, blends with the beginning 
of the theme. Against a background of a storm the poet tells 
of a shepherd in the early morning driving his herds to shelter. 
Rain is pouring already, and he expects a hailstorm; he 
takes cover beneath a cliff, and plays his pipe (27-38). 

The scene then shifts when the storm breaks and attacks 
the Tree-Nymphs, scattering their twigs and foliage and 
swelling the streams around them (89-48). 

Then the storm begins to clear. The sun gradually breaks 
through, and the world rejoices in light and warmth. The 
snow melts and floods the springs and streams. A Tree- 
Nymph addresses a Spring-Nymph with good humour :— 
“T am already drenched by the storm; the work of your 
swollen streams is superfluous ; reserve your energies against 
the time of summer heat, when they will be very welcome” 
(49-85). 

The events of the day in the sunlit afternoon are neat 
described. The countryfolk gather to honour Demeter with. 
song and dance and sacrifice. Then they return to their 
proper tasks : the ploughman and sower are working in the 
fields, hedges are built, and the birds are scared from the 
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seed. And a farmer sings of the coming harvest. His 
melody is repeated by a maid tending her flocks at even- 
tide ; she dries her hair and clothes still drenched by the 
storm of the morning (86-139). 

The sun goes down, and a violent thunderstorm gathers in 
the twilight ; here the proper theme of the poem closes 
(140-150). 

There follow siz lines lof Spilegne in which the poet begs the 
favour of his audience and announces that he has been sum- 
moned to Cyrene (15I-end). 

In general we may say of this poem that its theme and 
structure are well-planned and highly poetical; but the 
composition itself is weak and vicious. The writer is of the 
school of Nonnus, to whom he owes his excessive ornament 
and fullness of description, his strained and too ingenious 
phraseology, erotic colouring, monotonous rhythms, and 
inclination to grotesque allegory. Vv. 144-148, in which the 
sentimental may seem to find a touch of true tenderness, are 
in fact a conventional copy of an outworn tradition, and a 
vulgar appeal to susceptible emotions. The poem is carefully, 
indeed laboriously, written by a person eager above all to 
impress an audience with his cleverness ; in that limited 
ambition he cannot fairly be said to have failed. 

The structure of the piece, which we praised so highly, was 
not altogether the invention of this author. It follows the 
rules of a recognized literary type, the Exdpacis ovvelevypévn, 
defined by Aphthonius (37, 17): ovvetevypévar 5€ ais af 
mpaypata Kal Karpovs dua cuvdrrovoat. 

(b) This is a fragment of a poem in honour of one 
Patricius Theagenes, perhaps composed by the author of the 
previous piece (ed. pr. supplements its title as to6 abro}é ets 
tov Tarpix[ov Oleayeri “1x8[udvos). There is no doubt that 
it is only a fragment of a complete poem, not a beginning left 
unfinished by its author ; for our papyrus is a portion of a 
published book, not a writer’s rough and incomplete auto- 
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graph. (See Schissel, loc. cit., against ed. pr. p. 18.). We 
do not know, but may provisionally assume, that the poem in 
its fullness obeyed the strict rules which used to govern this 
kind of composition (for which see Buecheler, Rh. Mus. 
NF, ann. 1878, 57, 73; Reichel, Quaest. Progymnast. 
1909, 89). It is, as it should be, a direct address to the object 
of its eulogy ; it begins conventionally with an account of 
Theagenes’ immensely distinguished ancestry, and probably 
went on to describe next his dvarpody, then his mpdéeas, 
ending at last with a ovyxpiors. 

Theagenesis identified by the first editor with the Athenian 
archon of that name who, according to Suidas and Photius, 
was a wealthy and ambitious politician of good family and 
varied service to the state. He lived in the second half of the 
oth century A.D. 

This identification is reasonably certain ; that of the poet 
himself is not. He is alleged by the first editor to be one 
Pamprepius of Panopolis (biography by Asmus, Byz. Zeitschr. 
aati. 1913, 320), a pagan Egyptian poet born in the year 
AD. 448, who came to Athens and lived there under the 
patronage of Theagenes. Later he quarrelled with his patron 


(a) xlp7 Tovs] Gleards edvolety [uJeAaudiat: 
Lg 4A i € é 
énov yap [... .]v cuvrpéxovow ot Adyolt, 
TOY TroLKtAOV voby TAY ToLnTaV Gwdpovws 
@ ? , > > / 
eAxovow, exdéepovow ets evToAuiav 
oe , A , A , 

@pas pedAilew Kat A€yew ta mpdypara, 5 
« A & € / 
woav mapaon|dlowow at pedndoves. 
, ) ? >? A ~ 2 fs) hl Ld 
onpepov aud’ ue kdpos deiderar, ody dcov 
pn 

avadr, 

2 [edvd]v Gerstinger: but v. Schissel, loc. cit. 
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and departed to Constantinople, where he became a crafty 
diplomat ; a favourite at the court of Zenon ; executed for 
treason in an Isaurian fortress, A.p. 488. 

Now (assuming that both poems are the work of one author) 
ed. pr. legitimately infers (1) from (a) 155 sqq., that the poet 
had connexions with Egypt; (2) from (a) 86-100, where 
Demeter’s relation to Athens and Attica are broadly under- 
lined, that the scene of the poem’s recitation is Athens ; 
further (b) was certainly recited at Athens ; (3) from the 
tone of (b) 4, that the poet was a pagan, as was also probably 
Theageneg ; (4) from (b) as a whole, that he stood in some 
close personal relation to Theagenes. 

It is therefore clear that the evidence of the poems is in no 
way at variance with anything we know of the career of 
Pamprepius. But it is equally clear that Theagenes may 
have protected a score of other persons, whose names are lost, 
whom the evidence might fit just as well. Any such person 
would of course have recited at Athens, would have been a 
pagan, and might very well have been summoned to Cyrene 
(which is all that is proved by (a) 153). 

We therefore concur with Schissel, who properly criticizes 
the first editor for entitling his book Pamprepios von Pano- 
polis, as if there were no difference between a certainty and 
a possible hypothesis. 


(a)... The audience must be friendly to my song, 
When the words come together? . . . they draw the 
poet’s subtle mind discreetly with them, they lead 
him on to have the courage to sing the hours and tell 
their deeds, however anxiety may distract him. 

To-day a revel? is ringing round about me, not of . 

¢“ When the (applauding) words of (well-disposed) 
listeners accompany the recital,’ Gerstinger; ‘* When 
the (poet’s) words (and ideas) are assembled,” Schissel. 
> xa@pos here “song,” scov=6v: this poem naturally con- 
tains many usages of later Greek. 
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oby [dc]ov érrardvoto Avpyns avaPdAderar 


7X 

nodv aperBojtelv]y preAdwv Opdov, otf dv . 
aetoele 
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wr, 

axpor[drlos mtTeptyecow 6Te mveiovow 
[alArafe- 

adr’ doov [ex] Opruxns videradeos Eumrvoos 
[a]épy 

xeeplos meAdyeoow é[7]t{a]xaliplovea Oa- 
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OpOprov deider poblijar pldAojs- dd dé . 
péATret 15 

xtoveny DadBovros €[pidAeyeos mupas atyAnv 

xevpaow ouPpolroxwv ofetoay drepois vede- 
dw 

Kal Kuvos doTpaioto tuplacléa 

bypoTépos vipddecot KaraoBeabevra 

xevpati yap xAo(d)over Kal dorédpes, od[Kére 
pyvyy 20 

avvdpopov HeAiw. Kvavwmida mo[rvav 6p@pev 

puxopeven veddeoo. kadumTopevol, 

ovKért vurKTos épev0os irvv mepiBaddAfev 
éGujov. 

apr. pev avrodAins xtovwdees emp{ . Jol. . 
avp|at " 

aidepiwy yovdeccav apeXyoue|yny yvorlv 


dpBpev- 25 
TAniad[als 8° Expurpe madiva[rpogos atbep|os 
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ANONYMOUS 


the flute, nor that which the sound of the lyre’s seven 
strings awakens, responding in sweet utterance of 
song, nor that which on the slope of the prophetic 
mountain * is sung by the tuneful swan, changing 
to freshest youth his burden of melodious old age,? 
when the breezes blow through his feather-tips ¢; 
but a song which the blast of wind from snowy 
Thrace, dancing upon the wintry waves of the 
sea, sings to the surge at dawn. And sweetly it 
sings how the snow-white brightness of the blazing 
sun is quenched by the liquid streams of rainclouds, 
and the fiery . . . of the dog-star is extinguished by 
the watery snowstorms. For even the stars go pale 
before their streams, no longer do we see the Moon, 
the dark-eyed Lady that treads upon the heel of 
the sun, who is frozen among the clouds .. . no 
longer did the redness of the dawn embrace the 
circle of the night. 

Lately the snowy winds from the East had... 
the fruitful downpour of rain from heaven as it were 
milk ; the revolving axis of the sky hid the Pleiads... 


2 Parnassus. , > Reference to a notion that the swan 
did not die, but was rejuvenated in extreme old age, like 
the Phoenix. Here periphrased as ‘‘he changes the load of 
old age’s song so as to be undefiled (sc. by age).”” ¢ The 
song of the swan was sometimes ascribed to the sound of 
the wind in its feathers. See Gerstinger. 


9 008’ Gerstinger (coni. Radermacher), but Schissel rightly 
retains II’s ov@’. 11-12 Punctuation by Maas. axpo- 
taras D. L. P.: dxpoxdpos Gerstinger, admitting its weak- 
ness: axpoxépas dubiously Horna, 13 I acc. to Horna. 
22 buvyopeven coni. Keydell; II ace. to Horna. Q4 é& 
ap{<jolay ed. pr. _ , 25 For dpedy. see Gerstinger, p. 103. 
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(Fragments of seven lines, then a gap of about ten 


lines, then fragments of four lines) 


evla ris deriov vuydryios dpBpos épdrwv | 
edva redecorydvoro yéwv emt d€uvia yatns 
eAriow evapdrovor pepécBiov dylpjov dddo- 
cet: 
kat tis dpecowduwv ayeAnkdpols] dyye 
BoatAwy 30 
ex vehéwv mpynorhpa yaraljevra [So]kevuvr, 
aliovov duBporéKowo mpodyyedov EiABuetns, 
mléptias apriréxotow ta’ wdivecaw dveicas 
jlAacey ovyixpnuvov és dBpoxov afdA]p 
€pimvns’ 
KvKra dé (Aa)yvjevra. Booxpatpoto x[ur@]vos 35 
C]woduevos epi vatov edvcato Sepdda 
TET pPNS 
oupillwy dyéAniot- pudyis 8 dveBddAero 
[o]Opdyé 
doOp.Jacr Aemraddotow tawpogins édos 
Hxods 
(Fragments of eight lines) 
% pe aviewdiccovloa modvmhoxov blov 
eOeipns 
mavrob. nloppupé]ns ameceicato dvdAAdda 
xairns, 40 
7 S€ vidoBAljrloo mapa mpndva Kodrdvys 
anréplos rrakdunow dpvero mapbév[oly 
vdwp. . 
(Fragments of three lines) 


] xeady ef] Sedpope vdpld]ne 


ANONYMOUS 


(Fragments of seven lines, then a gap of about ten 
lines, then fragments of four lines) 


There a bridal shower of Love-gods in the guise 
of rain, pouring their wedding-gifts upon the couch 
of Mother Earth, embraces the fertile furrow with 
hope of lucky ploughing. A herdsman, near the 
mountain-stables, expecting a hailstorm from the 
clouds, propitious harbinger of a goddess that brings 
rain to birth, drives his heifers lately relaxed fro 
the pangs of travail to a dry resting-place high up 
among the crags. The shaggy circles ¢ of ox-horn ° 
coat he bound about his back, and went under the 
cliff, piping to his herds. The pipe hardly struck up 
the music of its song beneath the roof, so meagre 
came his breath. . . . 


(Fragments of eight lines) 


One (nymph) unwound the twisted shoots that 
are her hair, and shook off the leafage of her bright 
tresses on every side.¢ Another on the foreland of 
a snowbound hill drew virgin water with arms bereft 
on twigs? . ... 


(Fragments of three lines) 
Snow rushed upon the nymph, mingled with 


* Circles, merely because it goes round him. > He 
means only “ made from the hide of a horned ox.” ¢ The 
tree, here identified with a Dryad, shook (in the wind) its 
twisted branches, and the leaves fell off. ¢ This monstrous 
phrase means that the tree (here a nymph) turned snow to 
water on its branches, from which the storm had broken off 
the twigs. 


35 Maas, 
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ovppxGeioa pdo)ro[t] trodvypndpidols] eépaons. 
ih “a dop| pov élpufxle AGddea, chili 


9 xLovorrerAov avayKainy [tp lodov fos. 

od« dpa Sfpov éufe]|MAev depralelw plobov — 
ouBpwv, 

08d’ ere xvovens vdarwdea Seop[a] Kfa]A[v]- 
a7 pins. 

799 yap vepéwv dvedaivero pécoob KdbK[Aos 

dkpov épev[Gidwr], Aer) 8 dvebyAcev 
nye & w 

Booxopevn Twa xX@pov, daov védos éexTos 
epuket, 

jlepinv 8° [dilEefy] avyAdvow: peAtov de 

avyt) mparoly éNalpie Bowmdos ofa ce- 

Sy 
ixsizopos] & Hotpaev dioTevovoa KoAwvas 
ak[tds te KAov|éovoa: poyts 6° éxédaccer 


oplydny 55 
byd0e[v dudijéAucrov, dAapméa pnrépa 
maxvns. 
néoa [dé yaia yléAaoce, mdAlw] petdnoe 
yadnvn. 


Hépla 8° yédAvos sruptAapaélos EumAeov ai- 
[y]Ans 

Oépye [ve Kal méAayos: vnuloty 8’ averddA- 
Acz]o deAdis 

jpeuparnys po[Otovaw ev] jépe mévrov epécawy, 60 

arépva 5é€ vivjuddwy élwcaro aavrpdépov 
alyAnv 

papvapevny xtdvecar, dios 8 Ee 
xadalys 


ANONYMOUS 


streams of a rain of hailstones. Yet she beat not 
away that stony cloak,? nay, rejoicing she welcomed 
that snowelad nurse, thus forced upon her, who would 
help her wood to grow. She was not destined long 
to support the rainy surge, nor long the wet veil of 
snow that bound her head. For already a circle ap- 
peared amid the clouds, red about its rim, and a thin 
gleam grew, pasturing so much of the space as the 
clouds hold off,? and opened a path back into the 
sky. ‘The light of the sun shone first like the glow 
of the ox-eyed moon, then soaring it blazed, routing 
the shores and hills with arrows of light. Hard it 
must fight to scatter the mist that rolled around on 
high, the rayless mother of the frost. There was 
laughter in all the land, and peace smiled again. 
The sun filled the air and ocean with a fiery brilliance, 
and made them warm. The dolphin leapt up, half- 
seen by ships, with splashes in the air as it rowed 
across the sea. Nymphs girt their breasts with 
the brightness* that fought against the snow and 
made the world to flourish. The nature of hail was 

* The “stony cloak’’ is the thickly-falling hail which 
covers her like acloak. ¢opjios is a seaman’s cloak of coarse 
plaited material. > The gleam “ grazes on” the patch 


of white sky which the clouds ** excluded” from their society. 
¢ Exposed themselves to the sun. 


45 Horna, except épuxe (D. L. P.: gpeuxe Horna, which I 


do not understand). 48 For vdardédea see Gerstinger, 
p. 103. 49 Horna’s reading of II. 52 nlepinv 
Horna. 57 Maas. 61 élawcaro coni. Kepllell: I 


acc. to Horna. 
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els pdov ouPpyevra, yudy 0° erwdoceTo 
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70 
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dwv; 15 

3 ¢ , a La | A ‘ 
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changed to a showery stream. Snow was shaken to 
the ground, vanquished by the light ; forced by fair 
weather it flowed away in myriad changeful tears 
declining battle with the brightness. The sinews 
of the springs roared loud, hard-pressed by the 
snowfloods of the heavenly outpour ; their breasts 
were taut with the streams. And from its bed 
the stream arose and turned again, back to where the 
nymphs, coeval with the trees, were rooted in the 
depths of the pinewood. 

There spoke an Hamadryad, peeping forth from 
the foliage, to her rosy-armed neighbour, a fountain- 
nymph: “Good morrow, dear daughter of father 
Ocean, queen of the Plantation! How should I 
need your streams, laden as J am with the bounty 
of the black-breasted clouds ? Do you not see how 
great a shower, poured upon my bushes, drips down 
from within my tresses ?>—That is why you have so 
deep a flood, my dear! Why am J aroused to speak ? 
Because speech touches to the heart, and thereafter 
plans are better formed. For that time is near, when 
the dog-star burns: then will be the season when 
your bounties are helpful—then, lady, spread your 


63 yaty coni. Keydell ; IT acc. to Horna. 64 yadrjvn 
Gerstinger. 68 Cf. Joh. of Gaza 2. 127 pdun odpi- 
youwrtt. 78 récov Maas (76 adv G). 82 dpduor 
dAwats Horna. 
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eli]od[r]. Subadrdnrow, Smws xdpis evyapils 
et. 
 pev &dyn yeAdwoa, xdpis 8’ dmeAdumeto 
aoAny; 
ei]s épw dpr[ppev]ye diromerdéa [ 
(Fragments of six lines) 


évjOa per’ aifepiwy yroviddea Kdpoly ép|d- 
Tw 

iO|pee yerordvan vululdeverar dprvia Anod. 

mldvres 8 edye[tdwlyto, Ovos dé pepinrey 


éExaaTw, 

Blwpov av[cordye[va]: Anduov. és 5é¢ Oundds 

. Ss ee i} Ss oKo7réAowat KaAau| pom se ee .Jo 
Tatipos. 90 


aiytjliwv] 5é ddAvayyes emeppwovro Borhpe 

difJaprevene Oudeccav *EAevowins ddAdya 
mevKns. 

aypolvopot 8° ayépovro, meporépavro é[eé 
Blwpov 

alarléoyv twa Kdcpov apadAjevra riev7[es 

alcwov] éooopéevns ataxvddlelos dyyeAov 
wpr[s. 95 
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Koo] pot 

a Cope|vou Oe dirogevinu Rie([ejotfer - 

*Palpid|dos jrdAmrovro fladpommy [Bac 
Aeins 


(F ragments of two lines) 


ANONYMOUS 


fertile waters over gardens ever thirsty, that your 
favour may be favourable indeed!’’ Smiling she 
spoke, and abundant grace shone forth from her as 
she sped to laughing conflict. . . . 


(Fragments of six lines) 


There, after the snow-dance of the Gods of love 
from the sky, Deo the goddess of the corn is wedded 
to the skilful tiller of the soil. All men were praying, 
and each had the sacrifice at heart, to raise up an 
altar to Deo. The bull that (rejoices) in the crags 
(obeyed) the crook toward the sacrifice. The troops 
of kids pressed hard upon the herdsman who kindled 
the fragrant torch of Eleusinian pine. The country- 
folk forgathered, and encircled the altar, laying upon 
it a fair offering of dry sheaves, propitious omen of 
the harvest-time to come. The old men sang, the 
young men danced in time, with reverence for the 
generosity of great Celeus*: they chanted the kind- 
liness of the goddess of the Rarian ® plain .. . 


(Fragments of two lines) 


* See Hom. Hymn to Demeter. > Demeter. See 
Allen and Halliday, The Homeric Hymns, 2nd ed., pp. 114 sqq. 


83 «in Maas. 88 8° euéundev Gerstinger, corr Horna. 
89 @unAds coni. Keydell; II acc. to Horna (6upiéas G). 
90 dy@dpuevos . . . €omero Gerstinger: Booxdpevos . . . KomreTo 
Horna: mAaképevos Keydell, Badtero Maas. Possibly ynfo- 
owve]s axorédoict KaAav[pom eiGer]o. 95 aicwy Maas. 
96 péArecxoy Horna. 98 Bacweins Maas. 
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yains 

alrowydda Siwetwyv épiBddAaka, Bad de 
Batvely 110 

xJele]pav dxOos épedev és atAaka, pn mor” 
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Tpa]xds dnavriowy Kptdios Aifos epyov 
EpuKye. 

Oe |Bwroow aval... . .| dpduov 
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avdplopens eomeple yinv Opelaripa [yle- 
veBAns, 

plaivwv évOa Kali &Oa dvroom|dpa Sapa 
Geaivns. 115 


téluve dé mupolddpov médolv epkeot’ piysve 
dé Baxtpar 
100 @ecp. TI acc. to Horna. 108 aipoBdpar.. . Texvia 
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yoking for Triptolemus a dragon-chariot, and made 
the proud people of Athene law-bringers (?).% 

Thus was it with the sacrifices. The oxen went 
speedily turning up the fallow-land with iron plough ; 
the labourer whipped them, now one of the pair, now 
the other, and steered the steps of his pair of bulls ; 
and upon his hips he stretched the reins that bound 
fast the passage of their tunnelled nostrils. Thus did 
Nature omnipotent, by Art’s persuasion, drive the 
race of oxen from the mountains to the plough ; and 
they create offspring like to... He cut open a 
straight fold in the broad earth, turning the rich soil 
in rows; taking short steps he pressed his heavy hands 
toward the furrow, lest a rough stone hidden should 
meet the plough and stay his labour; ... walking... 
water . . . he sowed the field that must nourish the 
race of men, sprinkling this way and that the fruitful 
gifts of the goddess; he cut off the wheatland with 
hedges, and stayed warding off with his staff the 


® Becpoddpos here obscure: usually epithet of Demeter 
and Persephone. 


“‘Pecy. Gerstinger: but II acc. to Horna has ré«va [. . .Jetne 


at the end. 114 dvdpopens Maas: yinv D. L. P. (ay- 
pov Horna). 115 plawev Keydell; (. Jawa II acc. to 
Horna). 
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muploBépwv ylepavw|v moAeunov éapov épv= 
Kwy 
] téconv & dveBaAdrero poAmiv 
] Oaddvotov duvov aeidwv. 


épyta Kadia) 
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vopgn 1 
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TredltAwy, 
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ipa. 

otd [ayéAns aludAncev, dAwoperny Se 

riOnvaly 
(Fragments of three lines) 

Ka tepilaldiygaca aodvppytov dvruya 
paldy 

elke pdov yAaydevra Kai wrace av 
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hostile swarm of cranes that devour the wheat. 
. . awoke so great a song . . . singing a hymn of 
harvest. . .. 
(Fragments of nine lines) 


So the old man sang. A maid sent back a melody 
in answer, tending a herd near by, and concealing 
her womanhood with a man’s attire and a man’s 
sandals bound upon her feet. Her body was all 
hidden and tightly bound in raiment, a shepherd’s 
girdle twisted round her. From her head she squeezed 
the flowing tresses of her hair, and her manly back 
was all a-streaming; nor could the sunlight make 
her dry, as she dripped with water in the evening. 
Evading the path of the chill forest, she went to 
a gleaming hill-top. Fastening the snow-beaten 
vest around her, she bared to the sun the top of 
her body down to the cleft of her shapely thighs.* 
Still she was not forgetful of her flock : the straying 
mother-ewe ... 


(Fragments of three lines) 


lightly gripping the roundness of its streaming udder, 
drew forth a milky flood and gave it for an offering 
to Pan. 

* The poet has in mind such figures of Aphrodite as 
Vatican Gabinetto delle Maschere 433 and its many replicas 


and variations; v. Amelung, Vat. Wat. ii. 696-698; Brendel, 
die Antike 6, 41-64 (Beazley). 


117 yepdvwr Maas. 127 €ozepinv Maas. 132 
ayélys Maas. 133 wepiodiyé. coni. Maas; II acc. to 
Horna (éma¢. G). 
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ANONYMOUS 
Already the steeds of Phaethon, beating the path 


of heaven beneath their hooves, were drawing the 
dew-moist rail of their twilight chariot toward their 
drinking-pool in the western sea. And again the 
cloud-mists were gathering in the sky, rising from 
earth, and all the deep-rooted stars were hidden, and 
the moon was seen no more. A great thunderstorm 
was speeding on high, fiercely rushing, and a torch 
leapt from the clouds as they burst on either side and 
mingled one with another. A father lifted upon his 
lap his infant child, and put his hands upon its ears, 
that it might not hear the crash of cloud bursting 
on cloud above. The heavens rang loud. A little 
maiden too, in trailing robe, was aroused and called 
her nurse. Earth yielded the fruits of her teem- 
ing flanks, and committed her children to the sky 
and clouds. 

Grant me your favour, and speed me from the soil 
of Hellas with libation. . . . Cyrene calls me, and 


Phoebus constrains me and drags me to the knees 


146 adjAnaw Maas (-ocow G). 152 éediordperfov véwr 
épyex Gerstinger. 153 Maas. 
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Sledre], Piror, apos edefAov apeysavéos 
I7[oA]epatov, 

év]a pe [xex]Anfo]xovor AiBuorides ecicére 
[Mo]éoa. 


‘EAA]ddos ayvov dyadua, Oedyeves, [de eve 
mavrwy 

Elumedov “EAjvev Gadde. mavdn| tos 
Hino 

eU|dtov vuvorddov yevens oxenas, dt [ve 
macas 

UBper ynpdokwy ‘EXixwv aveOyxxato Movaas, 

dAcos axnpaotlov] §eriioly Ais, ae eu 
mavrey : 5 

amjéca moduTAdyxTwy pepommy apiTmaveTat — 
(8) . 

aileros atyudyouo [Ato]s Bacwdjuos 6 opyis 

at ]Optov jpeXioto Bodny xpuodusuKos atyAns 

hls tio ému.apTupov olde KaAdooat: 

Teplpavot 8 édémovot OeutotomdAov z0- 
TOpLOLo 10 

pdp|t[vv] duwpyrowo SixacmdAoy otdpa ye- 
vébans. 

ajs & ev)nyevins émpdptupa maot puddo- 
olees 

Ziva yleyavrogdvoto kuBepynrijpa xopetn[s: 

fvja yap avroy avaxra kal Aiaxov apdi- 

m7oA[ eves. 

puraAns] o dperépns [yerrrjro]pas, # qs do maoa 15 

maaalis év moAdecow ’Alyauas ote yev[€0An. 

WO? Oe Oe cae ee eo Jos roinv 5€ 
zLraw]wy 


ANONYMOUS 


of that dear nymph and huntress. Up, friends, to 
the seat of Ptolemy the Warrior, where the Libyan 
Muses are still calling me. 


(6) Pride of Hellas, revered Theagenes, in whom 
all the wealth of all the Hellenes prospers abidingly, 
a calm sheltcr for the race of poets; in whom 
Helicon, grown old with insults, has dedicated all 
her Muses ; undefiled grove of Zeus the Stranger’s 
God, wherein every adventure of wandering mortals 
comes torest! The eagle, royal bird of aegis-bearing 
Zeus, knows how to call for witness of his noble birth 
the heavenly ray of the Sun’s golden gleam*; the 
Germans use the stream of the river, their judge 
that ministers the law, as their witness of irreproach- 
able descent.’ You, as proof of noble birth, have 
Zeus in safe keeping, in the sight of all; Zeus, the 
leader of the dance that slew the Giants. For you 
are servant of Zeus himself, your lord, and Aeacus, 
the founders of your race, from which proceeds every 
Achaean breed in every city. 

What . . . or what lyre of seven strings shall I 

* Julian, Ep. xv.: the eagle takes its fledgelings forth 
from the nest and displays them to the sky, as it were calling 
the God to witness that his brood is legitimate. > Ibid. 


The Celts put babies into the river: bastards sink, the 
legitimate float. 


(6) 1 End Maas. 2 End Horna. 5 fefioly Maas 
(and prob. II ace. to Horna) (ée]volv G). 9 4s Horna 
(and prob. II) (afs G). 13 Beginning Horna (Zia 
yy. G). 14 End Maas. 16 mdoas & moddecow 
Horna. 17 r7alvwv Maas. 
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éntapitov doppuyya teas axrivas [djeiow; 
TaTpiOa onv mpuTyV TapeAcdaopar’ evle|arins 
peev 
yelvplara dwrvijevta teal wx@ow “AbFvar. 
Mw \ > ca 2, / / z! ft 
évla yap atyAjes aveljxato pavers “AmoA- 
wy 


to 


‘\ ns A 4 5 ww ft 

Kat Kiapny Kat toga Kai épvea Odoxeda. 
Sadvys. 

3 ta ¢ > Z ve / ‘ ~ 

dAAd of edput[elpov ze pédos peta TodTo 
puddcow 


cov 7600v evxeAddo.o depwv HynTopa poAmis. 

ex Sé€ tedv pédArew delpoluat yévos: adda 
Avyaivew 

Seypaivw, yeven. yap euly]ly ceiphr[a] caddr- 
TELS. 

et pev eudbdyyoow dvipveov adddov dodats 

avepa Tinjevta Bocpevov, 7 Taxa Kev plilv 

Hlyabéows Hewdov apioTjecow eioxwv 

“EAlAa8os evxapdroio: o¢ & “EAAdba a&oav 
deldwv 

dyv|doow tiva rodrov év [A |pdecau kahéoow. 

Aiaxdlv atdjow- Tedopdlvjor aiula] Kopi- 


fets. 
Kéxpo|ma xucdjoxw Kal "“EpexOda Stov 
evizbar 


velatlov apporépwr yevos éxdeo. Neéoropa 
A€Ew 
Néorolpols alla dé[pelifs]. AaziOnv dé ce 
fawea dainv 33 
|noas: an "Apxadins oe Borjow 
a pxleyovoro Auxdovos € és yevos epTrets. 
’Atpéa o° dAnijjevta Kat ‘HpaxAfja Kadéoow: 





ANONYMOUS 


stretch to sing your radiance ? Your fatherland first 
I will pass by. Your Athens is beyond a poet’s flow 
of praise; for there bright Apollo the prophet hung 
up his lyre and bow and divine shoot of laurel. But 
I keep an ampler song for Athens after this one, 
since you have charged me with your heart’s desire, 
that is the mover of melodious song. 

Now I am inspired to sing of your descent. But 
I fear to voice it, for your nobility obscures my 
song. If I were hymning in tuneful melody some 
other honoured and famous man, my song would 
perhaps compare him with noble heroes of Hellas 
rich in famous deeds. But singing you I sing all 
Hellas, and know not whom among her heroes I may 
summon to play this part.” Aeacus I will call you: 
you carry the blood of Telamon. Iname you Cecrops, 
and speak of you as divine Erechtheus : you are the 
latest descendant of both. I will call you Nestor : 
you bear the blood of Nestor. I might call you 
Lapith Caineus ... I will cry that you are from 
Arcadia. . . . You go back to the race of Lycaon, the 
founder of the line. I will name you strong Atreus 


@ i.e. is too splendid for my song, puts my sorg in the 
P ‘i S 


shade. > rodrov: to be this object of comparison. 

18 reds dxrivas II acc. to Horna (zacaxrewast G). 29 
neOey Il: wedov Arnim (7 efrev G). étoxwy II (&cxov G). 
32 Ataxov Maas (Aiav G). 37 dpxeyovoio Keydell (Je 
toxow G). 33 ’Azpéa Horna, o’ D. L. P. (Oneéa G): 
dAxyjevra Horna. 
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yujarlos av7]é\Aets TleAomios. ddAov detow 

MiAredd[n]v- xat rove ddpas ayyrropa 
guraly]s. 

avdnow [ole IAdrwva: TAaredvidds éoor 
yevebAlns. 

ev ool m[d]vra(s) exers, mavrwy [wépos adrols 


| 
erdyO[ns, 
! 
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as elonyevins mporepnyeves edyos adéwv. 

ei [8 Odes, Seiouu refs Kpydep[va] 
yevebAns. 

*Aladv more Kodpov éyeivaro Kvoapevn 
XOav 45 

Turjvwv peydro.ot cuvnBijoavra Kvdouyots. . 

"Ales 5€ AvKwva yiyas rtexvad[oa)ro 
voudns 

avrncas és épwra, Avcwv 8 [edlamda 
Koupny 

jpws Aniavepay. defoufévy|s dé [Me]- 
acyos 

els Adxyos etlorpwrdv mor davye A)ya~ 
viet ]pys, 50 

Znvos erev[Bepiolo didos [yd]vos, As aso 
A€krpwy 

*Alp|xadins e[direvole Avxdova moyseva 
yains. 


(Fragments of five more lines) 
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and Heracles: you rise a true born son of Pelops. I 
will sing you as asecond Miltiades : him also you have 
for leader of your family. I will call you Plato: you 
are of Plato’s line. All these men you have within you, 
yourself you were created a part of all, increasing 
the ancient glory of your noble family. If you de- 
sire, I will lift the veil from your remotest ancestry: 
Earth Ped of old and bore a son_Azeius, who 
grew to manhood amid the mighty battles of the 
Titans. Giant Azeius encountered a nymph with 
lover’s intent, and begot Lycon; and hero Lycon 
loved a fair maiden Deianeira. Now Pelasgus of old 
went up to the fair couch of Deianeira when she was 
growing to womanhood; he was the dear son of 
Zeus the god of Freedom ; and from her bed he 
got Lycaon, shepherd of the land of Arcadia. . . 


(Fragments of five more lines) 





42 advras Maas (xdvra G). 44 =o. Maas (8éé. G). 
48 eddmba Keydell (evéAmda G). 50 D. L. P. (ed[zotn- 
tov av7Avde G), 
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141 [5a.v.] PRAISE OF A ROMAN GENERAL 


Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertezte, 
vy. 1, 1907, p. 114. See Karte, Archiv, v. 540; Schmidt, 
Phil, Woceh. 1908, 462. 


A Roman general has been put in command of Egyptian 


O[78]n pr) tpopdois, odk dpyapos dAAos dplewov. 

Klot|pavos Atyurtiwy ért petderau ayvupelv 

o|v[ 7a] ynpaAcoro Aras Hpvicato NeiAlou. 

Ilépcale] dvamvetowor OemoronAja d¢uyov[res. 

eumrahw 3 Orpdveny oe vepew ert metopata Ofnbns 5 

ypdupard colt] mpoiadAev dvaé xBoves 7d€ OLaAdo- 

ons. 

ti mA€ov aivijaw ae, Tov Hweoe Ocaomeain [oys; 

deiEas 8’ dBavdro.o xapdypara trapBaor|Ajos 

xdppa mopes vaerqict dv aoteos immov éAavvwr, 

offs atpar{ijls 5 daday€ yAawndopos FOEAL 10 
2 dxvupe[ver wep ed. pr.: ? better ayvipelvos zep. 5 

OnBor ed. pr.: O7Bys D. L. P. 7 HNHSOLE IL, aivjow 


ce D. L. P. (form common in late Greek: ef. P. Oxy. 1798, 
col. x. 5): quvjow Schmidt. 


* Perhaps the Blemyes; see the next piece, and the poem 
in praise of Johannes in B.K.T. v. 1 (Dioscorus of Aphrodito). 
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PRAISE OF A ROMAN GENERAL [5 a.0.] 


Thebes, which ig threatened by enemies.* Small fragments 
after v. 10 refer to the Thebans’ welcome of their general ; 
then to a battle ending in treaty between Rome and her enemy. 
That was the end. Sober hexameters of the Homeric type, 
written probably early in the oth century 4.d. 


Tuepes, be not afraid; there is no better ruler. 
The king spares Egypt yet . . . in grief, and has 
not yet gainsaid the prayers of ancient Nile. The 
Persians may breathe again, for they have escaped 
their Themistocles.? 

The lord of Jand and sea sent a letter to you, bid- 
ding you again to take in hand the stern-cables of 
Thebes.*° Why should I praise you more, whom that 
wondrous voice has praised ? You revealed the letter 
of the immortal monarch, and brought joy to our 
citizens, riding through the town. And your cloaked 
company wished .. . 


> The hero of the poem has perhaps just returned from a 
campaign in Persia. © zeiopata are cables most com- 
monly used to make a vessel fast from the stern to the shore. 
The meaning then may be “to hold the city secure, not to 
let it slip away {into the seas of trouble, or the power of the 
enemy).” 
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142 [5 a.v.] PRAISE OF GERMANUS 


Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, | 
v. 1, 1907, p. 108. See Schmid-Stahlin, Gr. Lit. ii. 2, 959 ; 
Driseke, Phil. Woch. 33, 1915, 15. | 

Description, in the style of Homer, of the conquest of the 
Blemyes on the Nile by one Germanus, a Roman commander 
hitherto unknown. The names of the soldiers are chosen at 

| 


deEvre|pqe Kpadawy Sodtydo[Kuoy eyyos erupev 
yaorlélpa: ti 8 evi yadKos edAnjAalzo 

aoTida dadarenv xapadis Badle, kaamece 8 adros 
Untios ev Kovinuor, KvAWooper[ov 8 dno yalAK@u 
yaotpos amolpwoKovta Karéppec[y] e[yxat]a yaine. 6 
Ilepaivoos 8 dAexev Aodiov Kpatepov ze IludAdprny 
Aaperidny te DddAnpov “Ayivopa 7° alodounryy 
Atnos atre Mipavra Sanuova Onpocuvawy 


NeAwduns mpoBAjros Sav emedApevov dyOns 


axlporarns Kedadfs Kara tviov odrace yaAKat- 10 
mpnvis & és morapov mpoKvdAwserto, ome 8 
vd[ wp 


aipjar., THAE b€ oi mpoNumesy xpoa Sidjuds dndwry 
HvT|e Koddos dveipos, emeppwolvTo dé vexpB@e 
iyOlves, audt 8 dp’ adrov aynylepar ev0a Kal évéa, 
éa|Govres odpkas Te x[al] éy[kata miova dwrds. 16 
Adtjopédav 8 topiv[ 

kat yjap 87 BAeyiwy muKiwal Krovelovto pddayyes- 
ev] éBaN’ Atoupvov xara yaotépa, t[fs dé Svampo 
wulmerés Katédu Sdpu [ydAk]eov, [adrap 6 y’ jpws 


14 End D. L. P. 
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ANONYMOUS 
PRAISE OF GERMANUS [5 .0.] 


random from Homeric catalogues: with the subtle implica- 
tion that Germanus is another Achilles (cf. pnéqvap v. 48, in 
Homer of Achilles only). The events however are certainly 
historical. The Blemyan wars occurred at the end of the 
4th century 4.D.,and this poem was written in the same era. 
Homeric hexameters of the school of Quintus Smyrnaeus. 


In his right hand brandishing his far-shadowing 
spear he smote him in the belly : therein the bronze 
was driven . . . his shield of curious device he cast 
upon the ground, and himself dropped supine in the 
dust : he reeled beneath the blow of bronze, and his 
entrails leapt from his belly and flowed down upon 
the earth. Persinous slew Dolius and strong Pylartes, 
and Phalerus, son of Lampetus, and Agenor, shifty 
schemer ; Aenius, again, seeing Mimas the skilled 
huntsman leaping upon the bank of a promontory of 
Nile; wounded him with bronze in the back of the 
head, upon the crown; into the river he rolled for- 
ward prone, the water was mingled with blood, his 
spirit left his flesh and flew far away lightly as a 
dream ; fishes swarmed upon his corpse and gathered 
round him on this side and that, devouring his flesh 
and fat entrails. 

Automedon ... batile ... For truly the dense 
ranks of Blemyes were being routed. There smote 
he Aesymnus in the belly ; the bronze spear, flying 
swiftly, sank through it, and the hero stood helpless, 
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Mw > Pd / é ¢ kee ~ 
éo7]7 apnxavéwy, yoAlddes b¢ of adrixa maoat 
xvv]ro xapat, [ 


a Ps, 39> id ~ 
] rérata védos, 00d’ eoopal par 
WJ eo r < ta ” 
Jauvnv oddv, 7 Sé plor] ea 
arnbéwy rapBaréyn| Kpadin avamadderat 767, 
mévra Of. . . . . .JAvrar ypda Setuate. Tis Kev 
arvEat 
> L4 ta 3 p39 Lag f ‘ ~ ” 
avepa TO[vd’] odmép TE jLévos Kal YElpes GamTOL 
alrpexéws Tepdacw dn’ akayatowo otdipou; 
i3 2. , loa A t Ni 3 I 
H pla kat és PdBov dpro xara dpéva Oupov adviwv, 
« > 5 é 3 f ea la 
ot} 6 dAAou Kata pecoov ecApévor HUTE KaTIpOL 
. J@dpevor Kar’ dpecdt Awww tro Onpytnpwv 30 
| rexéwv dep, Eppee 8 Hy? 
~ A > ta ~ > lol , 3 a 
TOY pev aToAAvpévaly TaV & ad Pevyovras omicow 
fewovrw Eiheoiv te] Kal éyyeow, exrume 8° ailinp 





. 


(Fragments of three lines) 


‘ - 4 ~ r é ” a 
Kal tiva 67 mpartov, Ti]va Aoioftov aAccev pals, 
€ , Zt 2 f t an 
ws BAduvas devyov|ras amecxédacev moAguolio; 35 


aa 088’ ds] améAnye pays [ 

GAN’ emmy BlAcpwtwv xdtclas le Kat [pea wuKva 
pate Te] kal katéxne Kal ots KaTépapmre Ka[TéKTa, 
mpos 8'| ebeev wétpas Te Kai otlpea Kai peAav [vowp 
edvals Acurropevewy Subjpevos et trou édledpor. 40 
ws d]é A€wy vopinn emi popPas« Bupov adv[lev 

atifa| Body dyehqv peTavetcerat HPaTL peloown, 
ovd€] jv icyavdwor KUves Sedanpevlor aypys . 
dvpelvar Epxea muKva, TeOyracw dé BlorHpes, 

abrap 6] y atiba BéavAov apapakerne v[7o Adcont 45 
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and straightway all his intestines were poured upon 
the ground. . . 

““a cloud stretches, nor do I see... path, 
and already my fearful heart leaps forth from my 
breast, and. . . all my flesh with terror. Who could 
escape such a man as this, whose spirit and hands 
invincible are truly created of untiring steel?’ He 
spoke, and started for flight, distraught of mind. 
The rest, penned in the centre like boars, .. . on the 
hills by hunter’s nets, . . . defending their offspring ; 
far floated the clamour as these were slain, those 
smote with sword and spear the fugitives ; loud rang 
the skies... 


(Fragments of three lines) 


Whom first, whom latest did that hero slay, as he 
routed the oes oe from the battlefield ? 


— even so ula if stay his —_ from battle: 
attacking the tents and thick fences of the Blenyans, 
he loedilne them and burned them, and slew those 
whom he overtook ; and he ran to the rocks and the 
hills and the black waters, searching to find them 
while they left their beds. Even as a lion, raging in 
heart against a cow in the pastures, swiftly pursues a 
herd of cattle at midday ; the trained hunting-dogs 
cannot restrain him from entering the thick fences, 
and the herdsmen are aghast ; swiftly the lion leaps 
into the stalls, driven by fury irresistible, and blood 
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Eabope, tTlavpoddvoy S€ yévuy mepidyvut[at afuas . 
“a 
@s Kdoias Teppavos] eaéxpaev, ot 8 én[ | 


ds dpa Tjeppavar pyéjvope xaAKxoxopva7[nu | 

Thu wev OlfAvs opuros evmA€KTots evi Seapolis | 

TH 6€ Kal] al€ijwy orpatds eomeTo, Tods [KaTa 
asin 50 

lwypno’ ex] modduowo wepuloras. éareve 5é Olav 

oreBouev]n mpudcecot Kai axlaluarwy ool 
immu 

orewopeveuy aluvdis, Avyupy 8 aveBouPee oadlmupE 

marpio. onlpatvovoa payns trodvynbéa vix[nv: 

obd€ dvdalkriipes muAdwv savlelaxov oyjels 55 
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[5 ap.) APPEAL TO A ROMAN GENERAL 


Ed. pr. Vitelli, Atene e Roma, vi. 1903, p. 149. See 
*Comparetti, Papiri Fiorentini, no. 114 (revised text), 
Plates IV, V. 


This very difficult piece, obscure in phraseology and some- 
times barbarous in prosody, was written in the dth century 
A.D. by an inhabitant of Egyptian Thebes. Ostensibly its 
purpose is panegyric, but an ulterior motive is clearly dis- 
cernible. The hero whom it praises is absent ; and the poem 
is an illiterate but powerful appeal to him to return and save 
his country onee again. ,The enemy—perhaps the Blemyes 
again—have taken advantage of his absence to renew their 
predatory incursions. The hero, compared successively to. 
Perseus, Achilles and Odysseus, is exhorted to return and 
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splashes upon its jaws that bring the oxen death. 
Even so Germanus fell upon the tents, and they. . . 


. . 


Thus they followed Germanus, the bronze-mailed 
breaker of the ranks—on one side a throng of women 
in strong-twisted bonds, on the other a host of young 
warriors whom on the field he had taken alive, fugi- 
tives from battle. Earth moaned beneath the steps 
of men-at-arms and hooves of tireless horses crowded 
close together ; shrill blared the trumpet, heralding 
to the fatherland the joyous victory of battle: nor 
did the bars, that guard the gates, touch . . . 





53 orevopéver D. L. P. 


ANONYMOUS 
APPEAL TO A ROMAN GENERAL [5 a.p.] 


conquer; and to bring with him a son, like Achilles’ 
Neoptolemus, to succeed him in his valiant command. The 
mixture of panegyric and petition has a good parallel in the 
poem addressed to Johannes, B.K.T. v. 1, p. 117 (6 4.0.2 

probably Dioscorus of Aphroditopolis). 
The detail ts often obscure and sometimes unintelligible. 
Vu. 1-8: the hero and the Muses, who are to celebrate his deeds, 
Sight together steadfast in battle. The hero and his brother 
were both taught the arts of war from early youth. In the 
gap after v. 8, the sense may have been :—‘ When you went 
away, you left your brother in command ; but meantime the 
enemy has invaded us again, and your brother has failed us.” 
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Then vv. 9 sqq., ‘“ He is not moved by the spectacle af women 
violated by barbarous victors.” Fragmentary lines beginning 
napbévo[ dmAorep[ yypaos [ suggest a detailed catalogue of 
injured persons: [ovxére . . .] OnBy KayxalAdwoa implies a 
reference to a change from laughter to sorrow in Thebes. 
Vo. 25-35: the hero is reminded of his former services : 
how he repelled the onset of the enemy, restored freedom to — 





ovk dpa podvoy 68° [Hv plevedios, GAA Kal adralt — 
Modoat dproredov[oa] det Bacireray dori: 

ov TEéKE KaAddcorny xloA]eaomda TmOTVLa, peyrylp; 
kal ae pdyny edidal Ea] pév, dudotépw 8’ éXitlawov, 
ai) pev IInAetdns levom|As dmovetpnfevra 5 
Kat peydAny aiel ot[. . . . dleprafovra Boety[y. 

ets Ooov apyupenv [fpouplets NetAwida divy[y, 

adv ool ddetixaxols ........] col cal duodpuly 


] 0d85€ yuvarkdv 
oiluwyny addyuver alduploperwy Oéuw edvijs, 1 
atlou Pinu pioyovto: Bin [8° ov]K eorw epartwv" 
i]ueptos Beds eorw: [épwls 8° odk older avadyKny: 
moAAd tis éEAxopevyn me[p] éov BodacKev axotry[y 
ojvde tdoPost xpatounoe, Pofos 8° emédnoev 


aKouny. 
4 5€ Kat odk €Oédovola] rélo]nv brdpewev [a]}vay- 
lt 
Kn, 


Seidte yap pi) Todroly ...... . pjidov axovenr 
Kat moow alaxu[ynt] Te Kal vidor pa@sov avait. 

I [euplere Sijos edd.: text D, L. P. 4 Beazley. 
5 me Il: corr. Beazley. 6 “‘ dppyxrov is nearer the re- 
mains; but Afavros would make better sense” (Beazley). 
7 dpoupeis Beazley. 10 dAdewev IL, corr. Beazley (error of | | 
pronunciation). 13 moAdAdxis II, corr. D. L. P, 14 
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the city. “‘ A Heracles is nothing to the land of Egypt!”’— 
the only distinguished phrase in this sordid composition. 
Our hero once brought back the head of the enemy’s leader 
on the point of his spear, and there was rejoicing throughout 
Thebes. Vv. 36-end: so now he ts implored to return and 
save his city again. [Such metrical errors as those in ve. 4, 
18, 35, £3, 46 need not be removed : nor should yap 5é v. 27 
be altered.] 


Nor only was he a steadfast fighter—so also are 
the Muses, who ever excel in kingly song. Did not 
her lady mother bear Calliope ‘to carry shield of 
bronze? I taught you the arts of battle, and im- 
plored you both, when you ventured the battle cry 
like the son of Peleus, and lifted the mighty (un- 
broken) shield of oxhide. As long as you stayed 
beside the silver tides of the Nile, by your side . 
defender against evil, one with you in spirit? . . 


nor heeded the groan of women lamenting the rights 
of their marriage-bed. Perforce they lay with them : 
but force has no part in Love ; he is a god of Desire ; 
Love is ignorant of compulsion. Often one cried 
for her mate, in the moment of her ravishing; .. . 
was of no avail—terror took his hearing captive.® 
Another endured such constraint even against her 
will,* for she feared Jest . . . should hear the word, 
and she disgrace her husband and bring reproach 
® The reference may be to the hero’s brother. > Ter- 
ror made him (the husband) turn a deaf ear to his wife's cries. 
© The contrast is really between the one who cries out and 


the other who does not: perhaps Pod should be understood 
with ot« OdAovaa. 


vrédqce II, corr. Beazley. For the first ¢¢8os, perhaps 
read Box. 
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od pia tis Budroto yalp gu}dacis, od yopds adrois, 
oby ‘EAXtkwv, ob Motoa: BeBnre yap loa OvédAAats. 
Wpws, ovdé oe TodTo Tapyplalwev, GAN ert Kal vov 
evvaerar OnByns otaxyvwdeo[s| ev[v]uvéovow 
“Apet Tetplopevoow adcEixakov oe paverra. 

érAn yap mpnvyns (ae KvAwdoluléy mapa aocet 
moAAa modus Avrav[ 





robro mapos ToAvTEvoas eAcvfepiay ayalmlalwly, 

Kbdos exew efdAwy Kat Kepdeos odK adeyila[y. 

dacot yap 8° bmo xeipa cadmToAly ciot payn(z)al, 

pvoao Kal adw édwKas dvaipeuer [ 

oddev és Alyurriwy “Hpaxdées- oul 

Kal Kepaddy orovdertos [ 36 

Soupos am’ adxpordrov d[ 

Gt Saiswy doPeorov dei [odAas, dure Tmavqpap 

repmwA) Kata dou Kai an[ 

obvera Sia mols maAw OAB[ia ss... eee Jous 

pupior 8 eorépavro yeynOdrels, odvera 84 ofw 35 

Snvainy BapvSeopov am’ oilkwy Tpépas avi|nv. 

Tota prev avOparrots méAE xdppalra Reape, || a7 

Severo voodw éovros, € émos T e|dar avrika tIot[oly- 

C[ylAjpwr, ti mafoica Pirov yovoly duov an- 
nJoplals ; 

yh eTepas wdivas dag¢ypracas: ei [5€¢ peyaiplets, 40 

otlvera mwryevta topov more Iepoéa 8’ aAdov 

(Lacuna of at least one line) 


20 aapipapev, like dvaipepev vy. 28, is a solecism (intended 
to be forms of zrapaipéw, dvatpéw). 92 Beazley. 26 
droyilw[y TI: corr. D. L. P. 1S? DEE 35-40 
(and lacuna after 41) Beazley. 
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upon her sons. For these men, life has no signifi- 
cance (?): they have no dancing, no Helicon, no Muse 
—she is gone swift as the storm-winds. Great hero, 
we have not taken this honour from you—still 
to-day the citizens of Thebes’ cornlands sing your 
praises, how you appeared as their defender against 
evil, when they were hard-pressed in war. The city 
endured to fall prone and roll before. your feet, with 
many a prayer... 


This you fulfilled of old, from your love of liberty, 
eager for glory and heedless of gain. The warriors 
beneath this hand that saved their city—them you 
rescued all, and granted them to destroy... . A 
Heracles is nothing in the land of Egypt!*... 


And the head of the mournful . . . from the spear- 
tip . . . light of torches for ever unquenchable . . . 
and . . . because the holy city . . . happy again; 
and myriads wreathed their heads, rejoicing that 
you had turned from their homes the long-enduring 
heavy chains of woe. So greatly did men rejoice: 
(and now again your city) was in need of you, but 
you were far away; and thus at once she spoke?.: 
“ Jealous, what made you steal our dear son away? 
You have taken from us the child of our own womb. 
If you begrudge us, because of old . . . winged 
journey, another Perseus ....... Perseus re- 

* i.e, we want no Heracles; we have you. (I take “Hpa- 


xdees nom. plur., és Aty.=ev Aly. yi.) > Thebes is 
speaking to the distant city in which our hero is now detained. 
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Bite. .... To/EoBoAfole [. .. Joalp dledvreav, 
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Tlepoeds Kai wera Netdov és olxia voorysos HAGev. 
debpo, TéKvov, oTreddots o€o TaTpioa Kal cvvoiK(ous). 
e& od pnrplos édus, alel pepotecow apryers: 
viv amdvjoog. péveis, marpis 8 ért ceio yariler. 4 
€ > 4 , td > Daal A 
ws “Axwdeds] mdpos Trev €s oiKta. Anapetns, 
marpios II ]vppov dyous Iprayov rexéwv dderhpa 

] prey ds “Odvoji 


. . . 


44-45 D. L. P. 


ANONYMOUS 


[5a.p.] VICTORY OF A ROMAN GENERAL 


Ed. pr. *Vitelli, Papiri Grect e Latini, iii. 1914, no. 253, 
p. 112. 


Hexameters by a poet of the school of Nonnus. Evidently 


] émre|p|pecv Adoovijlov 
oppie pawopev|ne moTapod mapa yelrovas dxOals. 
Kal maAw &dbbéyEav|ro Nee "Apeos avdroi, 


K{o! yolepol v a ee pedos wale dLaTol. 5 
Ba) (0, OF] orwss Hr JAacooy védos: [at lysa d€ macav 

‘iepe ynyelvéos] xovins envcalle xjahbrrpy, 

kal m@Aot x[pet-lér[e]Cov eOxysovos ” ‘Apeos oloTpwe, 

dyp7) 8 aijpalroevre powe dowicceTo yaia. 

adrdp 6 Svo[pleveecow dvaé arAnros tapovpast 10 
dvdpopdve[y] Baxyevev "EvvafAcor]o xopeiny. | 
pdra pev wlkylevros trép payw Tevov taov 


Ps. EE — 


10 apovpas cancelled in TI. 
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turned home even after his visit to Nile. Hither, 
my son, hasten to your country and _ fellows. 
From the day of your birth, you are for ever helping 
mortal men: but now you abide afar, and your 
country still has need of you. As Achilles went of 
old to the home of Deidameia, so bring a Pyrrhus 
to your country, the slayer of Priam’s children 
. . . sacker of cities . ..: as to Odysseus. . 


ANONYMOUS 
VICTORY OF A ROMAN GENERAL [5 4.0.] 


a description of a battle in which Romans (v. 1) are engaged. 
Probably a panegyric of the same kind as no, 143. 

This text, which contains corrections made by the first 
hand, is perhaps the writer’s own copy. 


... flowed on...of the Ausonians ... with 
furious onset by the neighbouring riverside. Again 
spoke the harsh music of martial flute, . . . archers 

. of javelins . . . the hiss of arrows was a mourn- 
ful melody of death . . . acloud . . ., and straight- 
way a veil of earth-born dust hid all the sky from 
sight ; steeds neighed at the goad of the familiar 
God of War, and the ground was moist and purple 
with a stream of blood. Now the king, whom no 
foeman could endure, danced the fling of Enyalius 
the Killer of Men. One hero, seated on the back 
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1 
; 

LITERARY PAPYRI | 
tuber [d]Aoutipos bad purfuoe oudrjpou" | 
erp On d€ dal pluyé, xepady 8° dmép edpapev w pov, — 
Kat méoev aorai|poluca: To 8 [d]rvoov dYoOt obpa 15 
ob méoev, [GAN éexdeuclwe, Kat od pebeln|e yadt- 

vous. 


gevl yw eyy|ds éovras, emecoupevous 5¢ dild]xwv, 
evddprevos meloiouy aJAl 7] poo perpa Topetns. 

os mdons Tpovévevkev bm népa paprus aplovp}ys, 20 
memTapevns xBoves & epya Addon mpoBrir Purdcowy, 
axpordtwr 5é révovts IdAns emadwpevos dotpwv, 
ouppotoKous woivas edadpilew vededAld wr 


| 

. 

: 

e , \ 4 , eo/ 

See ce, HOG LITTINECOL KaL auroKeAevoros obiTns, 
' 


. . . . . . 


20 dpovpns Cammelli, ap. ed. pr. 


ANONYMOUS 


{5 a.p.] FRAGMENT 


Ed. pr. *Wilcken, Sitzungsberichte der kiniglich preussi- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1887, p. $19. 


The interpretation of these comical lines is difficult. Two 
kings, one Trojan and one Achaean, meet in the house ofa 
third party. The Trojan is “ seeking to discover the race 
(pedigree) of a horse” (for yeve trmov cf. Iliad v. 265, 
268), the Achaean brings a colt with him. The third person 
is comically surprised. 





tinre S0w Bacidrjes 0 pev Tpdwy 6 8 “Axady 
ot]Ko?” cpodpovéorres euov ddpuov cioaveByre; 
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of his swift steed, he smote with the blows of threshing 
steel; the throat was severed, the head ran over his 
shoulders and fell quivering ; the body above, bereft 
of breath, fell not but staved there, and let not loose 
the reins... . 


. . foot soldier. . . . to the horsemen, and un- 
welcome, flees them when they are near, pursues 
them when they charge, deluding them in the 
distance of the march, by the tactics of the roving 
infantry. He? who leans forward into the sky, 
surveying all the farmland, with his projecting ridge 
watching the fields stretched out beneath, Pyles, with 
his topmost spur touching the stars, (ready) to relieve 
the clouds of their pangs that give birth to rain . . 


* This difficult sentence appears (as Professor Beazley first 
observed) to refer to a mountain named Pyles, hitherto 
unknown. 


ANONYMOUS 
FRAGMENT [5 a.v.] 


The date, context, and literary associations of these curious 
lines are uncertain. It te unlikely that they refer to the 
celebrated Wooden Horse. Beazley suggests as a possible 
background the story of the mares which Zeus gave to 
Laomedon in recompense for the rape of Ganymede, and 
which Laomedon refused to give to Heracles in recompense 
Jor the rescue of Hesione. 


“ Wuy have you two monarchs—one of the Trojan, 
the other of the Greeks—come up to my house, 
in harmony of spirit at home ?—one seeking to dis- 
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row 6 bev yeveny tmrmou bulrjwevos evpeiv, 
abrap 6 m@Aov dyeu: th vu pndeat, @ peydre Zed; 


146 [? 5 a..] INCANTATION TO CURE HEADACHE 


Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 144. 


An ineantation intended to dispel headache. In the first 
five lines an analogy is adduced : the house of certain Mystics 
was burning on a hill, but seven maidens prayed to seven 


(Small fragments of seven lines) 


pJvaroddxos xaTexal von 
a év dpet Karexavd|y 
Jowv Kpyvas éxre [ Jutwr 
énta b€ mapbeliKat xua]vebmbes jpdcav[ ro 
By Jou kvaveato(t) Kal éo| Beoav dicdpulacrov mop. 5 
Kal xepladis eraoidhualww pevyer 7 aAeyer[vov 
mip eK THs aCiamd an de C 


et JSragments of four more — 


ANONYMOUS 
: 
| 
' 


ey 


ANONYMOUS 


147 [5-64.p.] ADDRESS TO THE NILE 


Ed. pr. *Norsa, Papiri Greci e Latina, vii. 1925, no. 845, 
p. 149. See Keydell, Hermes, 69, 1934, 420. 
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cover the descent of a horse, while the other leads a 
colt! What now are you devising, mighty Zeus ? 


ANONYMOUS 
INCANTATION TO CURE HEADACHE [? 5 a.p.] 


Spring-nymphs and extinguished the fire. In the next two 
lines it is suggested that this incantation shall extinguish the 
fires that burn in the sufferer from headache. Ed. pr. 
compare P. Amherst, ii.11. A crude composition, unlikely 
to achieve tis object. 


(Small fragments of seven lines) 


(the house) of the Mystics . . . burned down,.. . 
burned down on the mountain. .. . Seven foun- 
tains ..., and seven dark-eyed maidens prayed to 
the dark (nymphs of the fountains), and put out the 
unwearying fire. Evenso the grievous head-fire flies 
from the head before this incantation, flies too... 


(Obscure fragments of four more lines) 


ANONYMOUS 
ADDRESS TO THE NILE [5-6 a.v.] 


Vv. 7-9 are addressed to the Nile, here as elsewhere* con- 
ceived as the groom of his bride Egypt. Cf. Nonnus (of 
whose school our poet is a member) vi, 341 ; xavi, 229. 


2 See the poem in praise of Johannes, B.A.T. v. 1 (Dios- 
corus of Aphrodito), and Keydell, Joc. cit. 
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Sedpo Adpn pelev dlewde map’ Hudveca[t] Gaddoors, 


detpo pev [mudvJecow detcopev a[o6]para poAmis- 


Kvdaivew €d{an|y tHv od Seddact yuvaikes. 
OnduTépyns 5€ voos yadeTuTepds ea7[t OlaAdalans: 
’Opdetnu xal mpdcbev dmeixabe mdvt[os aovdiu, 
Kal O7jpes OéAyovro, Kai od GéAyovro [yuvaies. 


vuppie py SAOuve, redv 3 ex 
avOer xupalr|devte fepeoraylvv] dudere viudnv, 
bpetépwr [8° aladvato moAuppob[iwy] tuevaiwv. 


3 Keydell: «5 . . 7 and Sedcace ed. pr. 5 Keydeil. 


9 & dwdvaico Keydell: .[. .]aovyo ed. pr. 
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Hiruer, my lyre, and sing by the sea-shore, hither 
and let us sing the breath of melody @ to the shore ; 
I have learnt to honour one® whom women have not 
learnt to honour..-A woman’s © mind is harsher than 
thesea. Ocean once yielded to the song of Orpheus, 
and wild animals were charmed, but women were 
not charmed .. . 


Tarry not, bridegroom, . . . attend your bride, 
that bears the corn ear, with the bloom of your waves?; 
enjoy the blessing of the wedding of your roaring- 
waters. ... 


® dofpara poAwis Nonnus, D. ii. 18. > The context 
suggests that Modcav, the Muse, should be understood. 
© @ydvtépn =woman Nonnus, D. xlii. 147. ¢ Aleman fr. 


94, 3 Diehl : «dparos avfos. 
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Acharnae 207 

Achelous 391, 485 

Acheron 479, 495 

Achilles 161, 163, 497, 537, 
601 

Acroria 459 

Actium 471 

Actor 495 

Adrastus 85, 95, 103, 519 

Aeacus 583, 585 

Aegina 87 

Aenius 591 

Aeolis 119 

Acolus 119 

Aeschylus 227 

Aesymnus 591 

Aethra 495 

Agamemnon 411, 537 

Agenor 591 

Agesilas 409 

Alcinous 455 

Alemeon 55 

Aleus 131 

Alpheus 153 

Althaea 159 

Ammon 393 

Amphiaraus 93, 99 

Amphion, 9, 69, 71, 87 

Amphitryon 499 

Amyntichus 503 
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Anacharsis 475 

Antinous 519 

Antiope 65 

Antiphates 551 

Apelles 461 

Aphrodite 93, 323, 3235, 333, 
377, 387, (Arsinoe-) 449, 
(Zephyritis-) 449, 489 

Apollo 29, 31, 35, 51, 99, 
113, 233, 527, 545, 585 

Apriate 495 

Arcadia 585, 587 

Archemorus 103, 105 

Ardys 523 

Ares 69, 71, 109, 393, 497 

Argo 85, 99, 107 

Argos 87, 89, 99, 101, 103, 
125, 181 

Argus 519 

Aristides 559 

Aristomedes 239, 241 

Arsinoe 453, 461 

Arsinus 499 

Artemis 411, 495 

Ascalaphus 495 

Asclepius 247 

Asia 87, 109, 125, 275 

Asopia 91 

Asopus 67, 119 

Astacius 523 
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Asteropus 493 

Atalanta 157 

Athena 151, 235, 341, 381, 
495, 577 

Athens 119, 125,201,213, 585 

Atlas 45 

Atreus 15, 195, 585 

Atridae 15 

Attica 407 

Auge 131 

Augustus 471 

Ausonians 601 

Autocles 241 

Automedon 591 

Azeius 587 


Bacchus 109, 169, 395, 473, 
505 

Baucis 487, 489 

Bion 237 

Blemyes 591 

Boeotia 31 

Boeotus 117 

Bombus 539 

Bosporus 133 

Britain 545 


Cadmus 67, 69, 71, 91, 93, 
103, 395 
Caesar 471 
Caineus 585 
Callias 207 
Callicrates 449 
Calliope $9, 597 
Calliteles 457 
Canopus 447 
Carcinus 255 
Cassandra 57 
Cecrops 119, 585 
Celeus 575 
Cephalus 497 
Chaereas 255 
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Chaerestratus 301, 305 

Chalcodon 21 

Charition 339, 341, 313, 349 

Chilon 517 

Chiron 119 

Cinyras 513 

Circe 399, 551 

Clotho 433 

Coeus 331 

Comaetho 499 

Constantine 559 

Corybants 261, 423 

Crateia 245 

Crete 87, 545 

Crisa 415 

Croesus 295 

Cronus 123, 199, 231, 233, 
409, 471, 525 

Curetes 87 

Cybele 423 

Cyclops 181 

Cyllene 31, 45 

Cynthus 381, 473 

Cyrene 581 

Cytis 528, 525 


Danai 99 

Danaus 107 

Daos 253, 285, 297 
Daphnis 503 
Dardanus 537 
Deianeira 587 
Deidameia 601 
Deiphobus 59 
Delos 545 

Delphi 517 
Demeas 275, 291 
Demeter 235, 409, 495, 529 
Demodocus 455 
Demosthenes 557 
Deo 575 

Deriades 541 
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Dexiphanes 447 

Diognetus 215 

Dionysus 261, 275, 309, 393, 
505, 523, 525 

Dirce 63, 69, 71 

Dodona 113 

Dolius 591 

Dromon 309 

Dyme 415 


Echinades 497 
Egypt 447, 589, 599 
Eleusis 309 

Elpenor 551 
Elysium 479 
Enyalius 601 

Enyo 543 
Epicharmus 443 
Erechtheus 119, 585 
Erichthonius 415 
Eros 387 

Eteocles 179 

Etna 47, 155, 493 
Euboea 23 
Eudemus 223 
Euprepius 479, 481 
Euripides 227, 239, 255 
Europa 87 

Europe, 125 
Eurotas 457 
Eurydice 83 
Eurymachus 553 
Eurystheus 125, 493 


Gaul 465 
Germans 583 
Germanus 595 
Glaucopium 493 
Glenis 459 


Hades 25, 125, 461, 
493, 499, 513, 525 
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463, 


Hadrian 519 

Hagnon 201 

Halimous 407 ; 

Hamadryad 573 

Harmonia 93, 561, 

Hector 59, 161, 168, 167, 537 

Helen 167 

Helicon 473, 583, 599 

Hellas 15, 99, 101, 105, 143, 
457, 541, 583, 585 

Hellen 119, 581 

Hellespont 559 

Hephaestus 381 

Hera 45 

Heracles 125, 131, 537, 587, 
599 

Hermes 25, 69, 71, 137, 241, 
527, 547, 549 

Hermus 557 

Hersa 493 

Hesperus 515 

Hippo 119 

Homer 267, 415, 453, 557 

Hora 379 

Hymettus 453 

Hyperion 549 

Hypsipyle 93 


lambe 407 

Ida 167 

Tliad 453 

llithyia 131, 383, 417 
Ilium 15, 385, 537, 557 
Inachus 25 

India 349 

Io 89 

Tolaus 495 

Ion 119, 365 

Tonia 328 

Iphicles 495 

Tris 433 

Ismenus 69 
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Ister 133 
Italy 449, 533, 545 
Itys 423 


Jason 109 
Jove 261 


Labdacus 93 

Lacedaemon 457, 517 

Laches 281 

Lachesis 383 

Lampetus 591 

Leander 515 

Leipephile 495 

Lemnos 85, 93, 107, 109, 387 

Leto 473 

Lencas 471 

Libya 393, 449 

Lycaon 585, 587 

Lycidas 503 

Lycon 587 

Lyeurgus 83, 91, 521, 523, 
525 

Lycus 65 

Lysias 259, 261 


Maea 69, 241 

Malacus 355, 357, 359, 361 
Mantinea 209 

Marsyas 241 

Maximus 535 

Medes 465 

Megara 231 

Melanippe 119 

Meleager 159 

Meles 557 

Meligunis 493 

Memnon 21 = 
Menalcas 503 

Menelaus 537 

Menoetius 531 

Methymna 539 
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ane 


Midas 513 

Mideia 493 

Milesias 225 

Miltiades 587 

Mimas 591 

Modaeus 539 
Moschion 265, 279, 311 
Mycenae 91, 125 
Myrmidons 15, 561 
Mysia 15, 131, 133 


Nauplia 107 

Naxos 381 

Nemea 83, 85, 91, 105 

Nereus 543, 561 

Nestor 585 

Niceratus 207, 265, 305, 307 

Nicias 201 - 

Nile 133, 431, 471, 507, 509, 
589, 591, 597, 599 

Nilots 429 

Numenius 287, 321 

Nycteus 67 


’ Odysseus 15, 403, 551, 559, 
601 


Odyssey 453 

Oecles 93, 99 
Oeneus 215 

Olympia 235 
Olympus 473 
Onasiphanes 459 
Opheltes 97 

Orpheus 87, 109, 607 
Othrys 545 


Pallas 415 

Pamphilus 323 

Pan 131, 459, 505, 507, 579 
Pandora 497 

Pangaeus 545 

Paris 217 
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Parmenon 285 
Parnassus 473 
Parthenion 131 
Pauson 207 
Peisander 207, 217 
Pelasgus 587 

Peleus 15, 87, 139, 597 
Pelops 131, 137, 587 
Penelope 551, 553 
Peneus 119 
Persephone 405, 495 
Perseus 505, 599 
Persinous 591 


Phaedimus 299, 301, 305, 


307 
Phaethon 581 
Phalerus 591 
Pharos 447 
Philicus 455 
Philinus 265 
Philitas 267 
Philo 323 
Philoetius 551 
Philopoemen 457 
Phlius 91 


Phoebus 9, 31, 33, 39, 57, 95, 


101, 113, 147, 473, 581 
Phoenicia 87 
Phrygia 19, 71 
Piraeus 201 
Pirithous 123 
Pithias 201 
Plato 587 
Pleiads 567 
Polydorus 93 
Polynices 91, 93 
Polyphemus 551 
Poseidippus 473 
Poseidon 11, 75, 393, 409 
Praxo 457 
Priam 19, 59, 61, ca 601 
Procne 243 
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Procris 89 
Proetus 127, 129 
Prospaltians 221 
Protesilaus 529 
Proteus 4-47 
Prothous 539 
Psolichus 341, 343 
Ptolemy 453, 483 
Pylaon 539 
Pylartes 591 
Pyles 603 
Pyronides 211 
Pyrrhus 601 


Rhadamanthys 475 
Rome 557, 601 


Samos 457 
Sarapis 427 
Sarpedon 21 
Satyrus 241 
Schoeneus 157 
Sciron 495 
Semiramis 495 
Silens 459 

Silenus 503 
Simon 271 
Sisyphus 25, 129 
Smicrines 255 
Solon 211 
Sophocles 227, 231 
Sosias 235 
Sosthenes 275 
Sostratus 447 
Spain 545 

Sphinx 265 
Spinther 355, 357, 361 
Stiria 201 
Strobilus 295, 297 
Strymon 519 


Tantalus 9, 71, 317 
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Tartarus 409 

Tauron 461, 463 

Tegea 15 

Telamon 495, 497, 585 

Telemachus 553 

Telephus 19, 131, 143, 537 

Tereus 241, 243 

Teumessus 415 

Teuthras 131 

Theagenes 583 

Thebe 69 

Thebes 108, 107, 395, 473, 
523, 589, 599 

Themis 497 

Themistocles 589 

Theocritus 457 

Theogenes 207 

Theon 527 

Thermopylae 543 

Theseus 125 

Thessaly 31 

Thetis 561 

Thoas 109 

Thrace 87, 109, 559, 567 

Thrasius 539 

Thrason 427 


Thyone 523 
Thyrsis 503 
Tiryns 131, 493 
Titans 199, 587 
Trambelus 495 
Triptolemus 577 
Tritons 429 
Troy 15, 59, 61, 167, 389 
Trozen 325 
Tryphon 335 
Typhoeus 519 


Xerxes 513 
Xuthus 119 


Zenon 463 

Zethus 69 

Zeus 11, 25, 45, 49, 51, 53, 
63, 69, 71, 87, 89, 91, 113, 

123, 125, 129, 151, 

199, 215, 235, 295, 379, 

381, 393, 409, 471, 497, 

503, 519, 521, 523, 537, 

541, 545, 547, 561, 583, 

587, 604 
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INDEX OF EDITIONES 


PRINCIPES 

No. 
Aegyptische Zeitschrift, 1880, p. 37 13 
Aegyptus, xiv. 1934, p. 447 91 
xv. 1935, p. 239 17 

Album Gratulatorium in honorem Henrici van 
Herwerden, 1902, p. 137 134 
Amherst Papyri, ii. 1901, no. 10, p. I 29 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, vi. 1913, p. 1 78 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, xviii. 1915, p. 257 96 
Atene e Roma, vi. 1903, p. 149 143 
Berliner Klassikertexte, i. 1904, p. 45 50, 51 
v. 1. 1907, p. 57 121 
es 07) 108 
»  p. 82 138 
»  —p- 108 142 
Br p. 114 146 
y. 2. 1907, p. 56 86 
op. 62 103 
»  p. 6 S 
3 p. 73 il 
> pale 67 
5 Uoomies 39, 43 
3) Cpe 124 102 
3 pe 125 13 
ie p. 128 58 
» palel 93 
3p. 140 131 
a p. 142 99 
.  p. 1a 146 

British Museum, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri 

in the— : 
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4 PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. B. Perrin. 
11 Vols. (Vols. I., I1., If. and VII. 2nd Imp.) 
& POLYBIUS. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 
PROCOPIUS: HISTORY OF THE WARS. H. B. 
Dewing. 7 Vols. (Vol. [. 2nd Imp.) 

+ PTOLEMY: TETRABIBLOS. Cf. MANETHO. 
QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. A.S. Way. Verse trans. 
¥sSEXTUS EMPIRICUS. Rev. R. G. Bury. 3 Vols. 

(Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 
SOPHOCLES, F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 7th Imp., Vol. 
II. 5th Imp.) Verse trans. 
STRABO: GEOGRAPHY. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 
(Vols. I. and VIII. 2nd Imp.) 
THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. J. M. Edmonds ; 
HERODES, etc. A. D. Knox. 
THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Sir 
Arthur Hort. 2 Vols. 
THUCYDIDES. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I. 3rd Imp., 
Vols. IL., III. and 1V. 2nd Imp. revised.) 
TRYPHIODORUS. Cf. OPPIAN. 
xy iy CYROPAEDIA. Walter Miller. 2 Vols, 
(2nd Im 
_« XENOPHON : HELLENICA, ANABASIS, Go te 
anp SY Tell mee, C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 
3 Vols. (2nd Imp. 
+ XENOPHON : MEMORABILIA axp OECONOMICUS. 
E. C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.) 
XENOPHON: SCRIPTA MINORA. E. C. Marchant, 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTHORS 


*ALCIPHRON. A. R. Benner and F. Fobes. 
ARISTOTLE: DE MUNDO, ete. W. K. C. Guthrie. 
+ ARISTOTLE: HISTORY AND GENERATION OF 
ANIMALS. A. L. Peck. 

*« ARISTOTLE: METEOROLOGICA. H.D. P. Lee. 

» DEMOSTHENES: EPISTLES, ete. N. and H. J. De 
| nies 
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LATIN AUTHORS 


S. AUGUSTINE: CITY OF GOD. J. H. Baxter. 

[CICERO:] AD HERENNIUM. _H. Caplan, 

CICERO: PRO SESTIO, IN VATINIUM, PRO 
CAELIO, DE PROVINCIIS CONSULARIBUS, PRO 
BALBO. J. H. Freese and R. Gardner. 

ae Q.: HISTORY OF ALEXANDER. J. C. 

olfe, 

PRUDENTIUS.  H. J. Thomson. 
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